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As I feel it maybe expected that a person shoald give a 
reason for offering to the public a new History of England 
when there are already so many excellent productions on the 
subject, I beg leave to state that my motive originated from 
observing the facility with which every branch of education is 
now acquired, through the judicious mode of blending amuse* 
ment with the principles on which they are taught With 
this conviction on my mind, and with a belief that many very 
material points in English history had been either overiooked, 
or unfairly represented^ by those who had gone before me> 
I undertook the compilation of the present work ; how far I 
may have succeeded, I leave to an indulgent public to 
judge. 

I have not knowingly omitted any historical fact of im- 
portance. Among the several historians I have quoted, I 
have had recourse to the works of Mr. George Courtney 
Lyttleion and the Reverend Dr. Lingard most frequently. 
The first, on account of the variety of anecdote with which his 
history is interspersed ; the second, from the known respect 
paid to his authority, and because his being the most recently 
written history, it possesses the superior advantage of lapse 
of time in its development of political events. In giving 
the reign of. George the Third, I consulted the Reverend Dr. 
Bisset's liife of his late Majesty, and other writers of iVvai 
period. That part which relates to the royal bT«xie>\ o^ 
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Stuart, which is now extinct, I selected from various orit^inal 
documents in the British Museum. I regret that a collec- 
tion of anecdotes from private papers belonging to that 
family, and which a friend had the goodness to procure for 
me, did not arrive from Paris until the work had come from 
the hands of the Printer: they shall, however, be carefully 
preserved, in the hope that at a future opportunity they may 
be brought forward. I have touched only briefly on those 
events of the present reign which delicacy, or a feeling that 
may be better understood than expressed, forbade a search 
into ; but as the Catholic Relief Bill forms a new and impor- 
tant epoch in English history, I have given as detailed an 
account of that transaction as the limits of the work would 
permit. 

With this short explanation of my views in the present un- 
dertaking, I venture to solicit the indulgence of those who 
may honour it with a perusal ; and with anxious and earnest 
hopes for its success, 

I beg to subscribe myself their obedient. 

And very humble servant, 

C. St. George.. 



London^ Jan, I, 1830. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



Chaptbb^ I. 
BRITAIN UNDER THE ROMANS. 



For our earliest acquaiDtance with Great Britain, we arc 
indebted to the enterprising, or, rather, the ambitious spirit, 
of Juh'us Cssar, a Roman general, who had conquered 
GauJ, and, seeing from the coast of Morini the white cliffs of 
Albion, aspired to conquer that country also, and add it to 
the dominions of Rome. At first he endeavoured to learn its 
situation and its advantages, from the Gallic mariners ; but 
failing to obtain this information through them, he seized, as 
a pretext for hostilities, the circumstance of the Britons 
having given assistance to the Veneti, a people with whom 
the Romans were at war: accordingly on the 26th of August, 
fifty-four years before the birth of Christ, he crossed the strait 
of Calais, with a design to invade the island. When C»sar 
with his followers approached sufficiently near the coast to 
view l\\e inhabitants on the opposite heights, they became 
somewhat dismayed at their hostile and barbarous appear- 
ance ; a superstitious fear also overawed the Romans, lest 
they should ofiend the gods of this new world ; but their 
alarms vanbhed on beholding the standard-bearer of the 
tenth legion leap with his eagle into the sea. His comrades, 
ashamed of their fears, followed him ; and after a short 
struggle with the natives, the Romans effected a landing in 
Kent, on the spot where the town of Deal now stands. 

Experienced as the Romans were in the art of war, they 
were totally deficient of nautical science ; so thai NtYieiV) otl 
the fourth n^i after their arrival, they witnessed a^ ^e»X 
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swell of the waves, owing to a spring tide, 

alarmed at the consequences that might ensue from a winters | 

residence, unprovided as (he ships were with provisi 

in less than three weeks, he returned with his army $ 

Gaul. 

In the following' spring, Britain was again visited by j 
conqueror, who brought with him a fleet of eight hundll 
ships. The Qntives alarmed at so formidable an ajjpean 
fled to their woods, leaving the enemy to land without o 
sition, on the same spot where tbey had landed the preceding 
year. At that period, the greatest part of Britain was ii 
uncivilized state. lis population comprised above forlj 
Kibes, of which several, while they retained tbeir formci 
appellations, had been deprived of their independence ; wlale 
others, amid the revolutions of two or three centuries, iiod 
risen to a high pre-eminence of power. 

By the Roman writers all the inhabitants of the istaud 
were termed barbarians ; they wore scarcely any clDtlitng; 
and lived in woods and forests, except the more sauttierij 
tribes, who, in consequence of certain Phenician odvenlnten 
having discovered the Cassiterides or Tin- 1 stands, now kumn 
by the name of the Scilly Isles, trafficked with them, aai 
received in return for tbeir ore, salt, earthenware, and bra«& 
These researches by foreigners, excited industry in the na- 
tives ; and the inhabitants on that part of the coast ap- 
proached nearest in their habits to civilization, having pro- 
fited by the example of their southern neighbours, Tbeir drese 
Was of tbeir own manufacture, and they had a knowledge of 
agricultutfr— advantages which they gained from their Gallic 
neighbours ; whilst the midland and western tribes remained 
in ignorance, and those on the wilds of Caledonia were 
mere savages, who claimed the praise of superior courage 
and superior ferocity. They were all idolaters, and besides 
worshipping supposititious gods, they professed the highest 
veneration tor the oak, considering the strength and durabilitj 
of that tree as an appropriate emblem of the divinity. To 
its trunk was bound the victim destined for slaughter, and of 
its leaves they formed chaplets : when it chanced to produce 
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the misletoe, the whole tribe was summoaed; the sacred 
plant was cut with a golden knife, and a religious feast con- 
cluded the ceremonies of that day. 

Their priests were styled Druids, a set of men who ob- 
fierved the most abstemious habits, and lived in huts secluded 
from the generality of the people — ^their principal place of 
jiesidence was the isle of Anglesey, which, on that account, 
obtained the name of the sacred land. The Druids excited 
veneration by the mystery attached to their profession ; they 
were skilled in the art of divination, acquired an insight into 
the medicinal properties of a few plants, and professed to be 
the depositaries of knowledge which was beyond the attain- 
ment, and above the comprehension, of the vulgar. The 
^YioVe doctrine was a compound of truth and absurdity. To 
the existing immortality of the human soul, was added the 
fiction of metempsychosis* ; and in order to maintain an ab- 
solute power over the minds of the people, they proliibited 
the teaching of letters, and delivered all their precepts in 
verse, which their disciples committed to memory. One par- 
ticular class of this tribe studied the science of music ; and 
every chieftain retained one of these in his service, whose 
occupation it was to eulogize his patron's bounty and valour, 
and sing the praises of his country, accompanying his voice 
with the sounds of his harp. 

We read, that on Caesar's second invasion the British 
diieftains came down into the woods, near the coast, and 
there watched every opportunity to annoy his army. They 
were at first encouraged by the loss of forty vessels, belong- 
ing to Csesar, which were wrecked during the violence of a 
storm ; but having received a check from the disciplined Ro- 
man soldiers, many of those chiefs retired to their mountains, 
having first invited Cassibelan, Ring of the Cassii, who had 
gained great renown in his victories over tlie neighbouring 
ehiefe, to undertake their defence ; and it is very possible, as 

'■* By the Uetm tKttmptjfehont is meant, traumigrstion, or tbe snpposed pnssaffe 9f 
the loal or spirit from one body to another; bat for a more detailed explanation of this 
doetriae, Ike rmdn is nfinred to '* Dr. lingard's History of England'* (Vol. \. ^« 34, 
Second Edition, StoO; » ^nark atixmgly reoommended to the attenUonoit^'Hn^Q »^^^ 
Ite opportmiif ^ veMtin f U io aaoemat aa aat^rity. 
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he had acquired great skill and judgment, that he mig'ht liave 
been victorious in ItJa country's cause, but for the treachery 
of tlie natives, many of whom conspired lo betrny liim. He 
was compelled to sue for peiice, and that campaign ended in 
the Britons cousenting to furnish an annual tribute to Rome: 
and Cffisar again quitted the island, and wintered in Gaul. 

During the succeeding ninety-seven years Britain retained 
its independence; but the Emperor Claudius invaded itiu 
person, A.n. 43, and, at his departure, he divided the com- 
mand of the Roman legions between Vespasian and the 
legate Plautius. The latter fought thirty battles before he 
could subdue the natives of Belgse and the Isle of Wight ; and 
(he former was opposed during five years by Caractacus, who 
gave the enemy battle on the lofly bill, Caer- Caradoc, which 
stands at the confluence of theCoIne and Teme in Shrop- 
shire. Such was the courageous valour of the British ou (hat 
occasion, that, at tlie approach of the Romans, they pledged 
themselves by oalh to conquer or die : the Romans, how- 
ever, mounted the hill, and having driven the Siiures from its 
summit, took the wife and daughters of Caractacua prisonersi 
His brothers were compelled to surrender, and the kingf him- 
self was delivered a captive to Ostorius, by his stepmother, 
Curtismandua. 

The Britons were all, by nature, hardy and active ; in 
battle they were ferocious : undisciplined in the regular arW 
of war, their chieftains fought from chariots, which they could 
guide, with equal rapidity, ou the brink of a precipice, or 
along the descent of a mountain, as on the level plain. Un- 
Bppalled by danger, they drove fearlessly along the Roman 
line, espied every opportunity of breaking the ranks of the 
enemy, aud, during the heat of the action, would run along 
the pole, leap on the ground, or regain tiieir seats, as the 
events of the moment seemed to demand. 

Caractacus, after braving the power of Rome during nine 
years, passed through the imperial city to grace the triumph 
of Claudius; but nothing dismayed the spirit of the British 
warrior, who expressed bis surprise that men, who possessed 
sueh riches at home, should have found it worth their while 
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to fight for the wretched hovels of Britain. Caractacus was 
restored to liberty, but hostiliUes continued ; and afler 
several battles, in which the Romans gained the advantage, 
by having numbers of regularly>discip1ined troops, their 
skilfni general, Suetonius Paulinus, in the following year, 
resolved on the reduction of the Isle of Anglesey, which 
b'therto had been the secure retreat of the Druids, to whose 
influence the Romans attributed the persevering resistance 
of the Britons. 

Whilst Suetonius was engaged in obtaining an easy vic- 
tory over that sacred people, an insurrection was forming in 
the Roman camp, where the insults and oppression exer- 
cised by the conquerors, towards the British youth, had sown 
the seeds of disaffection; for Britain had to maintain a nu- 
merous army 6f foreigners, as the natives who carried arms 
were employed out of the island, lest their swords should be 
used in regaining their former independence. Every Briton, 
by birth, was excluded from all offices of trust and authority 
in his own country, and every holder of such office was pro- 
hibited by law from marrying a native, or purchasing pro* 
perty within the island. 

At that period Prasutagus, King of the Iceni, died. He 
had seconded the views of the Roman emperor, and the 
better to secure his property, had made the emperor joint 
heir with his own daughters : but Roman avarice not being 
easily satisfied, the whole succession was immediately seized 
in the emperor^s name ; the widow, Boadicea, ventured to re- 
inonsfrate, for which she was scourged as a slave, and the 
chastity of her daughters was violated. The history of her 
wrongs led her countrymen to feel their own, and excited in 
their breasts a general spirit of revenge, so that they wil- 
lingly followed her to battle. The fight was long and fiercely 
maintained, but the Romans were at last victorious, and 
poor Boadicea ended her misfortunes by a voluntary death *• 

From that time until seventy-eight years afler the birth of 

* Diohas deaeribed Boadicea as a woman of lofty stature, and severe eountenance. 
Her ydlow liiur reached almost to the groand. bhe wore a pUUed lna\c o^ vax\o>\% 
eolonn, rooad ier wtUgtm cbsm of gold, and over these a long inau\\e. — Li\'K«w&i>> 
rail p, Ml 
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Christ the Britons were at open warfare with the Roman 
power, which on various occasions had proved victorious. 
In that year the splendid victories of the Roman general, 
Cneius Julius Agricola, completed their subjection to its 
yoke ; but him the Britons styled their benefaclor. Tor ha 
aspired to more noble praise than that of a coiiqueroi^— to 
became their legislator. From that time the Britons Ul 
tiieir native forests to associate with the Roman ])eopI^ 
whose manners they endeavoured to copy; they built thdr 
houses, baths, and temples, after the Roman fashion ; they 
studied their language, and they also adopted their vices ;' 
so that insensibly losing; their spirit of independence, thef 
became soil and effeminate. But tbis is to be understood 
only of those who inhabited the cities ; the bulk of the na- 
tives were uneasy under the tyrannical yoke of the RafDan 
» i power. 

^^^H When Agricola invaded Caledonia, the northern Brhons, 

^^^1 under the command of their general and countryman Galga- 

^^■H COS, nobly defended the pass to the Grampian mountains. 

^^rn He divided his thirty thousand warriors into clans, and posted 

^H 11 them on the declivity of a hill ; whilst the plain, at its base, 

^Hll -was covered -with horsemen and armed chariots. In num- 

^Hfl bers the Britons maintained the advantage ; but as they ad- 

^HH Tanced into close action, their unpointed swords became 

^^^1 nearly useless*, and the pressure of the enemy forced them 

^^^1 up the hilL Ten thousund Caledonians fell on that eventfiil 

^^^^ day, and the Romans retired victorious into winter quartera. 

^^H The history of those times. Dr. Lingard justly observes, 

^^^1 " is little more than a record of the miseries inflicted on the 

^^^H many by the passions ofa few," The Britons were by nature 

^^^1 noble and independent ; in manners they were ferocious, be- 

^^^H cause uncivilized ; but they were active, vigorous, and, by 

^^H Jiftbit, inured to privations. That tliey were not victorious 

^^^H may be attributed to their ignorance of military discipline) 

^^|L the inefBciency of their weapons, and, perhaps, most of all, 

^^^^^ to a want of union among themselves, as we find them in »^'| 
^^^^K constant state of internal warfare. 

^^^^K ■ T)W7 bsd osier Iniyels. porertd with tVlii, Rna Ions Vsivj ™otl»«i^ 

^^^^^^^^^<« nli irhich t&e/ wert ti»d to c 
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The successors of A^icola employed themselves chiefly 
10 settling the details of the provincial government ; for 
when the Roman conquest had reached its utmost extent, tlie 
conquered Britons were divided into six provinces, under the 
^vemment of prstors, which latter exercised a very tyranni- 
cal sway over the natives. The Caledonians in particular, 
wbOj when invaded by Agricola, were defeated but not sub- 
dued« continued to insult the Roman power, so that the state 
of Britain required the presence of the Emperor Adrian; and 
he, to confine the northern tribes, drew a ditch and rampart 
across the island, from the Solway Frith on the western, to 
the mouth of the Tyne on the eastern coast, a distance of 
more than sixty miles, which great military work has hitherto 
de^ed the ravages of time. Adrian's successor, Antoninus, 
carried another fortification across the isthmus, from Caer- 
riden on the Forth, to Alchind on tlie Clyde. 

** The vallum may be traced from Burgh, on the sands, to 
the town of Newcastle, avoiding the mountains, and winding 
along the valleys. The ditch appears to have been eleven 
feet in breadth, and nine in depth ; the rampart, at the pre- 
sent day, rises in some parts six feet above the original sur- 
£ice. Besides this, two aggeres, or mounds of earth, one ou 
the north, the other on the south, run the whole length in 
lines parallel to the ditch, at the distance of nearly twenty 
feet It is probable that the mound to the south was a mili- 
tary road, and that the original work of Adrian, like that of 
Antoamus between the Friths, consisted of no more than the 
ditch, the rampart, and the road. The agger on the north 
might be afterwards added as a military way for the wall of 
Severus, when the vallum could be no longer considered as a 
work of defence." — Lingard, vol. i. p. 86, Note. 

During seventy years of tolerable tranquillity enjoyed by 
the i^outhem nations, on account of their quiet submission, 
the rest of the empire was convulsed by general feelings of 
dissatisfaction, and the broils of numerous competitors called 
the thirty tyrants. Usurpation, too, brought another scourge 
to the inhabitants, and Britain was in a divided s\a\.t >^^^^^^ 
the arrival of Constantius from Rome [a.d. 269"^: \ie le^V-ox^ 
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order, and resumed tiie imperiiil authority. Britain 
his favourite residence ; he exercised a mild and i 
administration, and the people were happy under his 
tion, until disturbed by religious persecution. 

" It is impossible,'' says Dr. Lingard, (vol. i. p, 64,) " 
this distant period, to say by whom Christianity was fi 
preached in Britain. Some writers have ascribed thai p 
vince to St. Peter, others have prererred the rival clai 
Paul ; but both opinions, improbable as lliey are in themselvH 
rest on the most slender evidence, on testimonies which ai 
many of them irrelevant, all ambiguous and unsatisfaciofy ;!'^ 
and he continues fo give it as his opinion, " that among; 
natives wiio visited Rome, some became acquainted whh d 
professors of the Gospel, as the church of Rome had, with 
a very few years aft«r the ascension of Ciirist, attained g^ 
celebrity." Wliilst their continental brethren suffered perafr I 
cution, the Britons were allowed to practice the new religiott J 
without molestation. We have proof that the believers w 
numerous, and thai a regular hierarchy had been instilutflt 
before the close of the third century*. But in the beginning 
of the fourth century, Dioclesian and Maximian resolved la 
avenge the disasters of the empire on the professors of the 
Gospel. Though Constantiua was favourably disposed to- 
wards the Christians, and secretly condemned the persecu- 
tion, he dared not oppose the edicts, which ordered that who- 
ever refused to worship the pagan gods should suffer death ; 
nor could he prevent the execution of that dreadful mandate, 
hut he was hold in proclaiming his own opinion. Among 
the number of Christians who suffered with constancy for the 
faith of Christ, Gildas has preserved the names of JuUus 
and Aaron, citizens of Caerleon upon Usk, and of Alban, the 
proto-mariyr of Britain. 

When Constantius was in an inferior station, he had mar- 
ried Helena, a native of Bythnia, whom he was compelled 
to repudiate on being raised to Ihe dignity of Cfflsar, for 
Theodora, the daughter-in-law of Maximian. By his formH> ■ 
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.vife he had a son, born in Britain, who was educated as a 
noble hostage in the court of Dioclesian, and then of Galerius. 
On hearing that his father s health was rapidly declining, the 
prince found means to escape, and reached York a few days 
before his father expired. He was recommended by the 
dying Constantius to the affection of the soldiery, and as- 
sumed, with their approbation, the titles of Cssar and Au- 
^stus. The long course of victories by which he united the 
whole empire under his sole authority, obtained for him from 
posterity the epithet of '* Constantine the Great." 

Under Constantine and his sons Britain enjoyed fifly years 
of peace; but the public prosperity received a check- in the 
tyranny of Paulus, a Spanish notary, sent by the Emperor 
Constantius, to inquire into the conduct of certain officers, 
during a defection of the western armies, and whose avarice, 
says Lingard, ** was so predominant^ that wealth was with 
him a. presumption of guilty and no man whose possessions 
might fill the coffers of the notary and his imperial master, 
was ever acquitted at his tribunal. Martin, the vicar of Bri- 
tain, had lamented, and sometimes interposed to prevent^ 
these iniquitous proceedings. But he was informed that a 
deep scheme had been laid to involve him in the common 
delinquency ; and, impelled by despair, he made an attempt 
on the life of the notary. The stroke was parried, and Martin 
instantly plunged his sword into his own heart. His real 
or pretended accomplices were punished with torture and 
confiscation, exile, or death ; and Paulus continued his career,, 
regardless of the hatred and imprecations of the natives. By 
Constantius he was applauded for his fidelity : Julian, the 
succeeding emperor, commanded him to be burnt alive." 

About the year 360, the Picts and Scots, the former adven- 
turers from Ireland, the latter the northern tribes, united in 
making incursions, and even broke down the wall which 
Severus had built to protect the Britons. Since the Roman 
legions had been withdrawn from the island to defend theii; 
continental territories, several ambitious pretendet^ VvoA. 
assumed the purple : but each had enjoyed Ilot ^ ^\voxV VivKva 
only the power of usurpation ; and the nalWe'BiSX.ow^,^ 
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they were coDtmualiy esposed to the inroads of their enemies, 
determined to reject an authority wliich was become too weak 
to afford them protection ; they, therefore, deposed the Roman 
magistrates, and proclmmed their own independence. 

We are informed tliat, on the extinction of the imperial 
authority, the provinces were divided among a multitude of 
petty chieftains, whose ambition, wars, and vices inflicted 
more entenaive injuries than the incursions of foreign enemies. 
To tliese miseries succeeded the dreadful scourges of pesti- 
lence and famine ; district after district became the scene of 
devastation, till their common danger warned them to seek 
other assistance, and a Saxon squadron being then cruising in 
the Channel in quest of adventures, the two commanders, 
" Hengist and Horsa, eagerly accepted the overtures of the 
British prince, Vortigem, to aid in fighting his battles, and 
to depend for their reward on iiis future gratitude. Thoy 
landed at Ebbsfleet in 449, and were cantoned in the Isle of 
Thanet." 

Amidst these calamities the Britons found leisure for theo- 
logical cUsputes- " Pelagius a Briton, and Celestius a Beat, 
differed in opinion respecting the nature of original sin and 
divine grace. The British prelates asked the aid of the 
bishops of Gaul. By the authority of Germanua, bishop 
of Auxerre, the doctrine of Pelagius was condemned and 
suppressed. On one occasion, when the Picts and Saxona 
were plundering the coast, the Gallic prelate resumed a cha- 
racter in which he was distinguished in his youth; putting 
himself at the head of the Britons, he led them to a defile, to 
wait in ambush the approach of the invaders. On a sudden, 
by his command, thoy raised a ^nerat shout of Hallelujah ; 
the cry was reverberated from the surrounding hills, — the 
enemy fled in amazement, and numbers perished in an ad- 
joining river. By our ancient writers this action was cele- 
brated under the name of the Hallelujah victory." — Linqard, 
vol. i. p. S&. 
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Chapter II. 

BRITAIN UNDER THE SAXONS. 

The Saxons were an obscure tribe, who, in the middle of the 
second century, occupied the district between the Elbe and 
^e Eyder ; and in the course of two hundred years they had 
spread over all the nations from the extremity of the Peninsula 
to the Weser, the Ems, and the Rhine. Pillage by land, 
and piracy by sea, were their means of subsistence : in these 
pursuits they formed a kind of voluntary association, leaving 
^e culture of the land and the care of their flocks to the wo- 
men*, and such was their dauntless spirit that, though the im- 
perial fleet had often checked,;it had never been able to subdue 
them. From their language and their stature it is supposed 
they were of Gothic descent. From their chieflains they 
selected a leader in times of emergency, who bore the title of 
Conyng, or King, but whose authority expired with the occa- 
aon. After their 4settlement in Britain they employed the 
war-horse, for which they imbibed a sort of veneration. 
These animals were purposely initiated by slitting up their 
nostrils, and stitching up their ears, so as to destroy the 
sense of hearing. 

Sidonius, the eloquent bishop of Clermont, has thus de- 
scribed the Saxons : " We have not," he says, " a more 
cruel and more dangerous enemy than the Saxons. They 
overcome all who have the courage to oppose them. They 
suiprise all who are so imprudent as not to be prepared for 
their attack. When they pursue, they infallibly overtake,-— 
when they are pursued, their escape is certain. They despise 
danger — they are inured to shipwreck — they are eager to 
purchase booty with the peril of their lives. Tempests, which 
to others are so dreadful, to them are subjects of joy : the 
storm is their protection, when they are pressed by the 
enemy, and a cover for their operations when they meditate 
an attack. Before they quit their own shores, they devote 
to the aUtan of their gods the tenth part of tiieic ^nivd^^ 
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captives, and when they are on the point of returning, I 
lots are cast with an afTectatiou of equity, and the impig{ 
■vow is fulfilled,'' Such were the habits of the people 
Vortigern invited to fight his battles. 

During sis years the Saxons served him faithfully. 
that time, whether from motives of interest for himself or lj[ 
employer is uncertain, Hengist obtained permission to drav 
reinforcements from his country, and the arrival of chielhini 
followed each other, until their number escited the jealousj 
of the natives, and produced a war. [&. d, 455.] 

The Saxons were not, however, finally established, uati) 
the battle of Charford, on the Avon, confirmed thei 
rity in Britain*. The Sason policy then changed its ohjeol 
from plunder to colonization ; and there was no part of liie 
eastern shore, from the frith of Forth to the mouth of the 
Thames, which was not visited by hordes of those barba- 
In 530, we read that Erkenwin was settled in 
Eases, as kihg of the East Saxons ; and the other chiefliuaK 
having failed to take advantag'e from the experience of theti 
predecessors, were vanquished in detail. The Saxon inv^^ j 
sion was most injurious in its consequences, because i 
replunged the natives into a state of barbarism ; yet did th^ 
meet with opposition from many valiant men, as Aurelil 
Ambrosiiis, of Roman origin, the son of parents that I 

the purple, and a brave, faithful, and uuassumiq 
■warrior ; and several others, among whom Arthur eclipsM 
all his contemporaries, if we may credit only a part c 
fame which fiction has given to his prowess. His eult 
have left us in ignorance of the period when he lived, a 
the district over which he reigned ; though they tell us I 
was victorious in twelve battles, in most of which, from t! 
names of the places, it appears he was opposed to theAngld 
in Lincolnshire, and to the Saxons under Cerdic or Hen 
However, " when the reader has been told that Arthur ws 
British chieftwn, that he fought many battles, that he v 

'i Itest! lliB tala [old hy tome BriliBl wrilfca, who allrihnle As Id 
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murdered by his nephew, and was buried at Glastonbury, 
where his remaius were discovered in the reign of Henry II., 
he will have learned all that can be ascertained respecting 
that celebrated warrior." — Lingaro, vol. i. p. 103. When 
opposition proved fruitless, many of the natives escaped the 
sword of their enemies by flight to their hills and forests, 
and there lost^ in struggling poverty, the faint polish of civi- 
lization they had received ; whilst others, under the protec- 
tion of their prelates and chieftains, abandoned their native 
country altogether, and crossing the ocean, seized the de- 
solate lands on the western extremity of Armorica, " and 
gave to the tract they subdued, the appellation of their parent 
country. It is still known by the name of Bretagne." 

hS. length policy caused the lives of the Britons to be 
spared, in order to render them useful to their conquerors : 
these were, accordingly, apportioned with the land, and 
became the property and chattels of their lord, subject to his 
caprice and transferable at his will. This state of slavery 
continued (from the authentic record of Doomsday) until 
the eleventh century, when an Octarchy, of eight indepen* 
dent kingdoms, was established in the island*. Among 
those was one whose sovereign authority was pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged under the title of Bretwalda, the wielder 
or sovereign of Britain. Of these. Alia was the first, who, in 
480, founded the kingdom of Sussex, which was the smallest of 
the principalities. The second Bretwalda was Ceawlin, during 
w\iose reign Ethelbert, king of Kent, having been persuaded 
that the dignity of Bretwalda belonged to him, as the re- 
presentative of Hengist, gave Ceawlin battle at Wimbledon, 
but was defeated. Ceawlin, afler adding by numerous vic- 
tories to the Saxon power, was himself deserted by his rebel- 
lious subjects, in 591, and his nephew Ceolric succeeded^ 
The title of Bretwalda, however, at the death of Ceawlin 
was conferred on Ethelbert, to whose authority all the Saxon 
princes, south of the Humber, submitted. 

In 596, forty strangers arrived in the Isle of Thanet 'y 

* YormtithiMtonuu have called tbem ooI/MTeOi from fhe Crequenl vid<niol'&«t^^'^^ 
•ad Deirs mder me and the same head. 
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time Elhelbert received under aii oak ; they were Augusti 
and his associates, whom Pope Gregory the Great had s 
for the benevolent purpoae of converting the Pag-ans. 
that interview a, Bilver cross was carried before AugustJae 1 
and a banner, bearing ihe representation of the Redeemer; [ 
bis companions followed in procession singing aiilhemi \ 
Elhelbert promised the missionaries hia protectioi 
they proceeded towards Canterbury, chanting the fol 
prayer r — " By thy great mercy, O Lord, turn away, we h 
seecli tliee, thy anger from this city and thy holy temple, U 
we are sinners. Hallelujah." 

Ethelbert was not ignorant of the christian relif^ 
was probably the belief of the majority of the British sIbtB 
iu Ilia dominions : his queen Berthii professed it*. 

The strangers were lodged with the christian prelate, vbo 
accompanied the queen Irom Ganl, in the ancient charei of 
St. Martin, at Canterbury. Ethelbert viewed witti Bectel 
pleasure the alteration in the sentiments of his sulgecW 
effected by the true spirit of piety ; and he bcca,nie himself s 
christian, receiving baptism on the feast of Pentecost, in tht 
year 597, which esample was followed by ten thousand of 
his subjects on the following Christmas. The royal prose* 
ijte seconded the efforts of the missionaries, by distin^ishim 
the converts with marks of his l^vour. By his munificeDK 
the church of St. Saviour was repaired for the residence of 
the missionaries. Augustine conferred the episcopal digmtj 
on bis disciple Justus, for whom the piety of Ethelbert 
erected the church of St, Andrew, at Rochester. lie sIh 
introduced the mbsionary Mellitus to his nephew, Sab««l| 
who governed Essex, and who received Ihe sacrament of 
baptism. Mellitus was afterwards made bishop of Loadoft. 
the cathedral there having been built at the joint expenee of 
Ethelbert and hia nephew, for his residence. 

After the conversion of the Saxons, the zeal of Augustine 
was directed to the reformation of the Britons, who during a 
hundred and fifty years of wartare had lost the ancient disci- 
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{ilhie pf tbe chnrch, and their priests had exhibited ^ces the 
inost repn^ant to their profesuon. 

The prelates were indaeed to asaemUe under an oak in 
Worcestershire, for the purpose of tistening to the admoni- 
lions of Augustine ; bat after a long debate they adjourned 
the meeting to a future day. In the intenral, the Britons 
o>asalted a neighbouring hermit, who advised them to watch 
the behayiour of Augustine. If he rose to meet them, they 
were to consider him a man of unassuming disposition, and 
to listen to his demands : but if he kept his seat, they should 
<»ndemn him of pride, and reject his authority. With this 
admonition, seven bishops, with Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, at 
their bead, repaired to the place of conference. Augustine was 
seated, and did not rise at their entrance ; the three points 
which he required, namely, to observe the catholic computa- 
tion of Easter, to adopt the Roman rite in baptism, and to 
join the missionaries in preaching to the Saxons, were re- 
fused, and his authority despised ; upon which, Augustine 
exclaimed, *' If you will not assist me in pointing out to the 
Saxons the vray of life, they, by the just judgement of God, 
will prove to you the ministers of death." He did not live 
to see the pretiUction verified. Bede supposed it to be ful- 
filled at the victory of Edilfirid, when the monks of Bangor 
were slain on the summit of a hill*. Previous to Ethelbert's 
death, he published a code of laws, which had for its foun- 
dation the principle of pecuniary compensation. 

The right of succession came to Eadwald in 616, but he 
having taken his stepmother to his bed, the people refused 
their submission to him, and Redwald became the fourth 
Bretwalda. Edwin was the fifth of the Saxon kings : he was 
the son of ^lla, and from three years old had been intrusted 
to the care of Cadvan, king of North Wales, because Edilfred 
his sister's husband, had usurped his dominions. The jea- 
lousy of Edilfired harassed Edwin, and forced him to wander 

* The raador it anzioualy referred to Dr. Lingard's forty-second note, vol. i., in which 
he has thrown gre«tli^ht on the state of religion at that |>eriod, and refntes the opintons 
of those modem histonaai, who have represented the Britons as then holding different 
dKtrines from tihoM prafaned bj the Roaao missioBaries* 
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an esile, until he found a refuge in the court of Redwald. I 
Edfvin was unfixed in his re1t;^ious principles. Having one J 
da; called his councillors, and spoken to them respecting ■ 
religion, he desired them to give free utterance to thei^ | 
opinions. Coiffi, the high priest, advised him to adopt the 4 
christian religion, giving, as his reason, thut though he had 
served the gods assiduously, he had not been forlunafe ; be 
■was therefore weary of deities who were so ungrateful and 
indiiferent, and would willingly try his fortune under the 
new religion." A Thane next offered the following : " Often," 
said he, " O king, in the depfh of winter, wiiile you are feast- 
ing with your Thanes, and the fire is blazing on the hearth ia 
the midst of the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted hy the 
storm, enter at one door, and escape at the other. Durii^ 
its passage it was visible ; but whence it came, or whither it 
went, you knew not. Such to me appears the life of maoi 
He walks the earth for a lew years, but what precedes his 
birth, or what is to follow after his death, we cannot tell. 
"Undoubtedly, if the new religion can unfold these important 
secrets, it must be worthy our attention." — Likgakd, vol. i, 
p. 123. 

The empire of Edwin was more estensive than that of aipf 
preceding Bretivalda, The islands of Anglesey and Man 
were subject to his authority^ all the princes of the Britons 
paid him tribute, and his infiesible administration of justice 
was long preserved to posterity by a proverb, the truth of 
which is attested by Bede :— " That, in the days of Edifin, a 
woman with a babe at her breast might have travelled over 
the island without suffering an insult." 

Edwin was killed at the battle of Hatfield, between the 
Don and the Torre, in 633, and was succeeded by Oswald, 
as the sixth Bretwalda. On the accession of this prince he 
resolved to revenge the deaths of his two relatives, Osric and 
Eanfrid. Having proved victorious at the battle of Hexham, 
in which Caedwalla was slain, his piety attributed the vic- 
tory to God ; and induced him to ask of his teachers, mis- 
tionaries to instruct the Northumbrians. The first who was 
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fent for that purpose was Gorman* a monk; a man* as 
rlangard informs us, of rig^d manners, and morose disposi- 
ttipn, who soon returned in disgust to his monastery, and 
. ihere accused the Northumbrians of i^orance and barba- 
rism: upon which Aidan, one of the same commonity, said 
■ ** Brother, ths fault was your^s. You exacted from the 
. pagans more than their weakness could bear. You should 
have first stooped to them, and gpradually have raised their 
minds to the sublime truths of the gospel." The speaker 
was unanimously chosen as the successor to Gorman, and he 
proceeded to the court of Oswald, who himself condescended 
to explain in English the instructions which the bishop de- 
livered in his native language. Under that good man 
Christianity became predominant in Northumbria. The 
king gave to Aidan the Isle of Lindisiame (Holy Land), in 
which was built a monastery. The bishop's contempt of 
riches, his charity to the poor, and his attachment to the 
duties of his holy profession, gained the hearts, whilst his 
arguments convinced the minds of his hearers. Oswald was 
killed by Penda when eng^aged against the Mercians, and as 
he fell, pronounced this pious exclamation, — ** Lord, have 
mercy on the souls of my people !'' He was succeeded by 
Oswin in 642, as the seventh Bretwalda : his was a long 
reign of twenty-eight years, a part of which time he was 
much disturbed by a rival competitor in Oswio, the son of 
Osric, to whom he allotted Deira as his portion, and for six 
years the two princes reigned with apparent harmony : but 
at length the animosity which they had secretly cherished then 
broke out into open hostilities, and Oswin became a victim 
to the policy of Oswio. His death was deeply regpretted, as hit 
conduct had endeared him to his subjects ; and so great was 
the bishop Aidants attachment to his virtues, that he only 
survived his friend twelve days. 

The death of Oswin did not leave Oswio sole sovereign, 
as he had to defend Northumbria from the enmity of Penda, 
whose influence placed another rival on the throne of the. 
Deiri: but experience had made Oswio ^^TWidLeiil^ «»»^ ^^ 
found means to soAen bia enemy's Tesentiaelit ', «o < 
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tlie lemaiQiler of his reign he enjoyed a greater extent d 
power than any of his predecessors. The princes of ds 
Britons and the Saxons snbmitted to his authority, and 
Picis and Scots were carefnl to pay to him their ananaloi' 
bute. The title and authority of Bretwalda ceased at Hi 
death of Oswio. The yellow plu^e appeared in 664, ui 
for twenty years visited and revisited the provinces of Z» 
kod and Ireland, Caledonia remaining; alone free froindit 
^eadful disease. 



We now come to a race of Northumbrian kin^ iAo,l 
their rapid succession, presented a continued scene of Vl 
fidy, treason, and murder. Within the lapse of one hini 
years fourteen kings assumed the sceptre, of whom salt 
were skin ; six were driven from the throne by their 
lioua subjects; and one only died in the [jossessioii 
royally: and, finally, the Danes ex(ing;ui!ihed the Northi 
brian dynasty, by the slaughter of Ella and Osbriht, ia-^ 
year 867. 

" During that period two Northumbrian scholars, 1 
and Alcuin, became the benefactors of their age and conn- 
trj-. To their esertions Europe was principally indebted fct 
the portion of learning which she posseBseH from the eigblh 1 
to the eleventh century. Bedo was a native of Stinderlaiuli 
who spent sixty-two years in his own improvement, 
improvement of others, with the monks of Jarrow, on th* 
banks of the Tyne, and died there in 733, leaving to posteritj 
* An Ecclesiastical History of the Nation of the Angles 
work of great erudition. Alcuin was of Yorlt ; he lived a 
time in the court of the emperor Charlemagne, and 
in his old age to Tours, where he continued hia t&To«(l 
occupation of teaching, and indulged in m^^TA^nwa^ * 
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resting' correspondence with the most celebrated characters 
of the age, till his death, in the commencement of the ninth 
century *.** — Linoard, voL i. p. 163. 

Of the kings who swayed the Mercian sceptre, Ethel bald 
\?as the most powerful. From the H umber to the Southern 
Channel he compelled every tribe to obey his authority. In 
Uie south, the Kings of Wessex vainly struggled with his 
power, until Cuthred, in 752, boldly opposed the Mercians in 
the field of Burfbrd, in Oxfordshire. An ancient poet has 
described the shock of the two armies on that occasion ; the 
shouts and efforts of the combatants, their murderous wea- 
pons, the spear, the long sword, and the battle-axe ; and 
their prodigality of life, in the defence of their respective 
standards. Edilthim, who bore the golden dragon, the ban- 
ner of Wessexj slew with his own hand the standard-bearer 
of JBthelbald, in the open space between the two armies. 
But when chance conducted Ethelbald to the advance of 
Edilhim, the Mercian king shrunk before the gigantic stature 
and bloody brand of his adversary, and gave to his followers 
the example of a precipitate flight. Ethelbald did not long 
survive his disgrace — ^he was killed in battle, or by his own 
guards, on the following night. In his conduct Ethelbald 
presented a compound of vice and virtue : he was liberal to 
the poor and to his dependants; he watched with solicitude 
over the administration of justice, and he severely repressed 
the hereditary feuds which divided the Mercian thanes, and im- 
paired the strength of the nation : but, in his own favour, he 
never scrupled to invade the rights of his subjects ; and he 
gave unbounded indulgence to his pleasures : however, for 
some time previous to his death, he forsook the follies and 
vices of his youth. 

To him succeeded OflRi, about the year 758, whose in- 

* The Anglo-Saxon convert! were indebted for the little learning they acquired to 
fhe:r miaiionArieB ; and hence, for some time, those in the north repairml for instmo- 
Cion, principallj, to Ireland ; those in the soath to the Roman teachers at Canter- 
harj. This prodaced a kind of literary rivalship between the two islands, of which an 
amasiFiff account is given hj Adhelm, who hod studied first under Irish, and then 
under Roman masters. In his letter to Kadfrid, who had just returned from Ireland, 
be fives da« praise to the kaminff <^ the Iiish sirholars ; but then he obrfcrvc^ that 
England, too, has its share ; that Theodore and Adrian shine UV:e tlie «xvn sltv^ mooiti ^t 
Canterbury, sad thMt the former i» sarrDOfided with schdart, even iiova \x«\aA.^»r— 
l^ixojLMV, r<jli,p, lOi, Note. ^ 
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trigues proved a scourge to the Merrians, though his \icW- 
ries, and his friendship wilh Charlemagne, had made 
most powerful of the Saxon princes ambitious of his allia 
The kings of Wesses and Northumbria had married bi 
daughters, Eadburga and Elfleda ; and Ethelbert, the youi^ 
king of the East Angles, was a suitor for the haad of thoT 
sister, Elheldrida; for this purpose that amiable and aHiiiv 
plished prince made a visit to the court of Offa, who caiwi 
him to be treacherously murdered, und thus annexed EtA 
Anglia to his own dominions. Abont the same time he* 
dowed the abbey of St, Albans, Williiu two years after [W 
transaction he sunk into the grave, enfeebled by diiiease, anJ 
was buried near Bedford, on the banks of the Ouse, where I 
tradition of that aeighbourhood says, that a few years Bfla>- 
wards his bones were carried away by an inundation, eauiti 
by the overflow of the river. His son and successor, Egferlhi 
possessed the crown only one hundred and forty-one dajs, and 
died without issue, Eifleda became a widow aooa after her 
marriage. Eadburga, who was as ambitious and unprincipled 
as her father, by her imperious temper governed her husband 
Brithtric, and through him the whole nation, until jealous of 
the influence of the ealderman Worr she prepared a. poisonoiu 
draught for him, of which the king also drauk, and accompanied 
his favourite to the grave. The murderess escaped with ha 
treasures to France, when Charlemagne made her a preseol 
of a monastery, from which she was expelled with ignominj 
for the dissoluteness of her conduct. She closed her mise- 
rable existence at Pavia, in Italy, where she was often seen 
in rags, soliciting the charity of passengers ; and Edillhrida 
finished her days in the monastery of Croyland. Thus the 
race of Offa disappeared for ever. 

About the year 674, the government of Wesaex assumed 
the form of an aristocracy. The most powerful of the thanes 
associated for their mutual defence, and, in the emergencies 
of foreign war, conferred on one of their number the title of 
king. 

Among several princes of the family of Cerdic was Csead* 
walla, of the house of Ceawlin, whose courage dUtinguished 
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lum above his equals, and gained him the sovereignty of 
fWessex in 685. He conquered the Isle of Wight, and re- 
jumted it to Wessex, from which it had been severed by 
.fValphere. In that enterprise he vowed, in the event of victory, 
, to give a fourth of the conquest to the service of religion. In 
l^e execution of his vow he gave to Wilfred, bishop of York, 
tbree hundred hides of land. It was probably owing to 
Cffiadwalla's acquaintance with this prelate, that led him to 
visit the most celebrated churches, and to become a Chris- 
tian : he received baptism from the hands of pope Serg^us, at 
Rome, where he died a few days afler, in the thirtieth year 
of his age, and was interred in the church of St. Peter, in 688. 
To him succeeded Ina, who was equal as a warrior, and 
superior as a legislator, to any of his predecessors. The 
churchmen styled him their friend and benefactor. He 
founded the abbey of Glastonbury, and all the celebrated 
monasteries within his kingdom experienced his royal bounty. 
Ailer a reign of thirty-seven years, the peace of Ina was 
disturbed by rebellion, but religion offered to his old age a 
safe retreat. In the Witenagemot he resigned his crown, and 
in a few weeks after set out, with his consort Ethelburga, to 
Rome, where, in the garb of a poor and unknown pilgrim, 
he performed his penitential devotions, and died within the 
year. When Ina resigned his crown, he recommended ^thel- 
heard the brother of his queen, and Oswald, of the house of 
Ceawlin, as his successors ; but they became rivals, their 
domestic quarrel emboldened their enemies, and, in accord- 
ance with the former account of the battle of Burford, the 
independence of Wessex was secured in 752. 

Brihtric, the victorious conqueror at Burford, was suc- 
ceeded by Egbert, who, by his victories and his successful 
policy, obtained the name of the Eighth Bretwalda. He 
devoted the first years of his reign to the cultivation of peace, 
and the improvement of his people. It was not till 809 that 
he unsheathed the sword ; but, from that period, each suc- 
ceeding year was marked with conquest, so that in the cqux^q^ 
of nineteen years the authority of Wessex exVen^^^^ oN«t ^^ 
greater part of the island. But scarcely Taad "E^«tX» ^<i,c^»cw^ 
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this extension of power over the native prineea, whea be 
hiniBelf assailed bj a foreign and dangerous enemy, 
were the Danes, a hardy race from the shores of the B 
who despised the tranquil eojoyments of peace, and pnU 
the acquisitions of rapine. Their maritime situadoB 
cured for their chieftains the title of sea-kings. Till 
eighth century, this people confined their depredations U 
northern seas, but the report of wealth in the south iw 
them to more important espeditions. 

During the eig'hth centurj-, this race of pirates madeti 
attempts to land in Britain, which created no serioaa 
of alarm ; but in 832, they effected their purpose in the 
ofSheppey, and three years after appeared on the 
Cornwall, where they succeeded in seducing the Brilonsl 
their allegiance. The king gave them battle at Heo^ 
hill, where hecommanded in person, and nbtaineda deds 
victory. In the following year Egbert died, after a\oii| 
glorious, and a fortunate reign. 

In 85&, the tranquillity England enjoyed, encotm 
Ethelwulf lo undertake o journey to Rome, in which he 
accompanied by his yoiinn;est son Alfred, who had b( 
visited that capital with Swithin, bishop ofWinchestcr. . 
though at that time the young prince was only in hia fifth ) 
the pontiff, Leo IV., at Ihe request of hia father, conferred v 
him the regal unction, and the sacrament of confirmation 

During Ethelwulf's stay in Rome, he rebuilt the St 
hospital in that city, which had been burnt down, and 
tatned an ordinance that no Englishman should be condem 
to do penance in irons out of his own country. For pi 
cide, and other enormous crimes, the bishops were aCi 
tonied up to that time to condemn penitents to wear irons 
a certain number of years, and on some occasions sent tt 
to Rome to be absolved by the pope. 

Such were the ambitious views of Ethelbald, the eldest 
ofEthelwulf, that, at his father's return, a civil war wo 
have been the consequence, had not Ethclwiilf consentec 
a division of his kingdom with him. Themouarch survi 
this compromise only two years. He bcqiiea&ci V3 wm. 
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kingdom of Kent to his second son Ethelbert, the kingdom 
cif Wesse:^ to Ethelbald, Ethelred, and Alfred, in the order 
of seniority^ and divided his private patrimony among his 
children^ charged with maintaining one poor person on every 
I ten hides * of land, and also the yearly payment of three 
Inmdred mancuses t to the pope. 

I The first act of Ethelbald was to wed his mother-in-law» 
. whom his father had married at the comrt of France, on his 
retom from Rome. This princess was Judith, a daughter 
of the French king. TMs incestuous connexion so dis- 
pleased Ethelbald's subjects, that he was induced, by the 
remonstrances of the Bishop of Winchester, to consent to a 
separation. JudUth, unwilling to remain in a country whidi 
had witnessed her disgrace, sold her lands, the dower she 
had received from Ethelwulf, and returned to the court of her 
father. Charles, who dared not trust the discretion of his 
daughter, ordered her to be confined within the walls of 
Senlis, but to be treated at the same time with the respect 
due to a queen. The cunning of Judith was, however, more 
than a match for the vigilance of her guards. She eloped, in 
disguise, with Baldwin, Great Forester of France ; and the 
fugitives were soon beyond the reach -of royal resentment. 
The king prevailed on his bishops to excommunicate Bald- 
win, for having forcibly carried off a widow ; but the Pope 
disapproved of the sentence, and, at his intreaty, Charles 
gave a reluctant consent to their marriage, though neither he, 
nor archbishop Hincmar, could be induced to assist at the 
ceremony. They lived in great magnificence in Flanders* 
the earldom of which was bestowed on them by the king; 
and from their union descended Matilda, the wife of William 
the Conqueror. 

During the reign of Ethelbert, one of the kings of Wessex, 
Radnor Lodbrog, a famed sea-king, attempted the invasion 
of England, and was slain by the hand of ^Ila, a Northum* 
brian. The sons of Lodbrog arrived from Denmark, with 
their relatives and friends, to avenge the death of thelc f^\k«c 

• Gervase of TUbary compntea a Mde of land to liave contauL^ ^jqa V^osAi^^ Oi^^iln^ 
ZlfA maaeuge was of eqaal yaZue with our present liaU •ctowix. ^ 
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The number of this formi Jable armament amounted lo twentj' 
thousand, Ethelred had only ascended the throne of Wessei 
D few months when the barbiirians, under the command of 
Inguar and Ubbs, the sons of Radnor, landed in East 
Anglia, Devastation and murder every where followed the 
steps of the victorious Danes ; they burnt the ricli monaste- 
ries of Bardeney and Croyland, and then proceeded to iJe- 
Btroy Medeshamstede, at which place Ubba slatightered, with 
his own hand, the abbot and eighty-four monks. The Saxoa 
princes saw the progress of the Danish arms without mak- 
ing any effectual efforts to restrain their rapacity : but Ethel- 
red, wilh his brother Alfred, gave the enemy battle near 
Reading ; a solitary thorn-tree marked the spot where file 
Dunes were that time defeated. 

Another desperate engagement took place at Morton, in 
Berkshire, where it is believed the Danes remained in pos- 
session of the field. Ethelred, who had been wounded, sui- 
vived only a few days, and was buried at Wiraborne, IWI 
invaders returned to Reading, to divide the spoil, and lo n* 
joice over their victory. '* 



ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Alfred, of whom so many wonderful things are narrated, 
acquired the epithet of " Great" on account of his meritorious 
exertions for his country. He was, a^ Lingard obBcrves, 
" not only a warrior, but a patron of the aria, and the l«g^ 
later of his people." ' 

He was born at Wantage, in the year 849, and was the 
fourth son of Ethelwulf and his Queen Osburga. To his 
mother Alfred owed his early fondness for literature ; fi>r 
holding, one day, in her hand a Saxon poem, elegaatlj 
written, and beautifully illuminated, she called her four sons 
around her, and told them she would give that as a rewanl 
I //» //le one who should first be aUe to leni \V, M&ed io- 
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Qf med his master of the promise, and applied with so much 
ifligence, that notwithstanding his being the youngest, he 
•eceived it as the reward of his application. The loss of his 
larents when he was only a youth, lefl the progress of his 
•ducation to his brothers, who were little qualified to be his 
instructors ; their own knowledge of literature being limited 
to the art of reading. He continued, however, to peruse the 
Baxon poems, and such books of devotion as he could pro- 
cure. At twenty* Alfred married, but the festivities of that 
event -were interrupted by his being suddenly seized with a 
painful disorder, the seat of which was internal, and baffled 
the science and skill of the Saxon physicians; and it con* 
dnued, with the exception of short intervals of ease, to afflict 
the prince from that period to the time of his death. 

When the unanimous voice of the West Saxons called 
Alfred to the throne^ in 871, he, with real or affected mo- 
desty, refused ; alleging his own incapacity, and the increas- 
ing . number of the Danes. But these objections being over- 
cCiled^ the Archbishop of Canterbury fixed the crown upon 
his head; and from this ceremony he proceeded to the 
field, where, at the head, of his subjects, he contended with 
the Danes ; but finding the only way to escape destruction 
was to purchase peace, he induced them by a valuable pre- 
sent to quit his territory. Burrhed, the King of Mercia, 
taught by Alfred's example, hoped to purchase their absence 
in the same way ; but the Danes grew insolent in return for 
the Mercian's presents ; they treated him with derision, and 
without pretext or provocation, they surprised the monastery 
of Repton, which had been the pride of Mercian piety, and 
burnt it to the ground. Burrhed, driven to despair by the 
perfidy of the Danes, abandoned his throne, went a reluctant 
pilgrim to Rome, where he arrived with a broken heart, and 
idying a few days ailer, was buried in the church of the Saxon 
hospital. 

The devastation of the Danish pillagers spread throughout 
Britain ; the bishop and monks of Lindesfame fled v(vtVv^^\t 
treasures, and the body of St. Cuthbert, lo tt\e \vVi^^^\.^ot- 
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thumbrian mounlaina ; the nuns of Coldingham disfi^itd 
their faces to avoid the insults of the barbarians, ddcI tliuE 
served their chastity, though they perished in the flames. 

The country groaned under the ravages inflicted bylh 
Danes, who violated the most solemn oaths, and we 
all occasions as perfidious as they were bloodthirsty, lufi 
Alfred, roused at their repeated depredations, mauned a flcA 
with which he resolved to encounter them on their 
element, the sea, A reverse of fortune was the result of 
that enterprise. History relates that Alfred, in 878, was u 
exile from the throne, and lurking in the morasses of Soi 
setsliire, where he found a secure retreat in a small isli 
afterwards distinguished by the name of Ethelingey, 
Prince's Island. 

The sudden retreat of Alfred, and the temporary extinction 
of the West SasoB power, were owing to the policy of Golbrun. 
a northern chieftain, who possessed all the skill of a wbe 
gfiueral, — formed his plans with judgment, and «secvtcd 
them with secrecy. For the mode of his success. Dr. Us- 
gard prefers the authority of the text* to the hypothesis ot 
dificrent historians ; for his further elucidation of this sab- 
ject, I eamestly recommend lo the reader a perusal of page 
24.^, vol. i. second edition, of his History of England. lew- 
rant of the fate of their monurc-h, the men of Wessex sii 
themselves compelled to mitigate by submission the ferodi] 
of their rulers, whilst many of the families nearest the coU 
crossed with their treasures into Gaul. 

By degrees the secret of the royal retreat was revealed, Al- 
fred,was joiDedby the more trusty of his subjects, whose i 
bers daily augmented ; and frequent skirmishes occurred, in 
which the Danes were defeated. Meanwhile, the king watdied 
the reviving spirit of his people, and by trusty messenger 
invited them to meet him, in the seventh week afier Easter, 

• '■ DCCCLXXVIIU This yf«r, in mid »inler, ot« Iwdfxh-nigM, Ibe Dmikli araT 
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at the stone of Egbert, in the eastern extremity of Selwood 
forest *. 

On the appointed day, the men of Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
and Somersetshire, obeyed the summons. Seeing Alfred, 
they hailed him the avenger of their comitry ; the woods re- 
edioed their acclamations, and every heart beat with the 
confidence of victory. A great battle was fought near Ethan- 
done t> where the Danes displayed a courage worthy their 
&Tmer renown ; the Saxons, stimulated by every motive that 
could influence the heart of man, with Alfred at their head, 
obtained so complete a victory, that the North-men were forced 
to yield to the terms proposed by the conqueror, — that the 
king and chieftain should embrace Christianity. A few weeks 
^SixXy Godmin, with thirty of his officers, was baptized at 
Aubre near Athelney, Gothrun taking the surname of 
Atheistan : Alfred was his sponsor. The two heroes then 
formed mutual plans for the civilization of Danes and Saxons, 
and Alfred employed the interim of peace to re-organize the 
general system of government throughout every department. 
For, though the Danes were ruled by their own princes, the 
whole submitted to the authority of Alfred, who produced 
concord by the equal administration of justice ; and fixed the 
fine for the murder of a Dane to be the same as for the 
murder of an Englishman. 

The most ancient authorities make mention that Alfred, in 
the commencement of his reign, was subject to great violence 
of temper ; that he conducted himself haughtily towards his 
subjects, and found leisure, amidst his struggles with 'the 
Danes, to indulge the impetuosity of his passions ; inso- 
much, that he provoked the censure of his kinsman St. Neot. 
At that period, it is said that he neglected the exercise 
of justice, and treated the complsdnts of the indigent with 
contempt ; £ir all which we find him to have made ample 

* It is now called Brixton (Ingnlf, p. 86.) ** Some later writers,** sajs Lingard, vol. i. 
|t, t49, ** inform us that the king disgnlsed himself as a harper, and visited the.Danish 
cup, where he observed their negligence, and learned their ulterior objects. The 
ttorj is in itself improbable, and was unknown to Asser.'* 

t It is believed to be Leigh, not far from Westbory. 
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compensation during the last fifteea years of his reign. AAa 
his vitlory over the Danes, about the year 780, his whnlt 
mind became occupied with the welfare of his people, E?tr] 
appeal was heard by him with patient attention ; i 
birth, friends, nor power, could save a. corrupt judge fwffl 
the punishment that justice awarded. He invited dislll' 
guished scholars to his court, and encouraged knowldgt 
wherever he found it. He translated such works himidf 
into the Saxon language, as he ilionght would most tendto 
improve his subjects. Alfred, Lingard tells us, frequeolt) 
lamented that Saxon literature contained no books of scienct 
" 1 have often wondered,'' said the king, " that the illuslriou) I 
scholars, who once flourished among the Eng-lish, and wlw I 
jjad read so many foreign works, never thought of trunsftt [ 
Tingihe most useful into their own language," And he e»t»- 
Wished public schools, where he wished the sons offreeoKii 
to acquire the arts of reading and writing. One third tit 
his time* Alfred gave to sleep and necessary refiub- 
ments ; the remainder he divided between the duties (f J 
government, and works of piety and charity. The 
he also separated into two purls : one half he apportioned 
rewards to his ministers and servants, in presents to diffen 
persons, and in paying workmen, of whom he employed g 
numbers in erecting' pubUc buildings in various parts of A 
dominions, for he rebuilt London, and other towns, which f 
been destroyed by the Danes ; with the other half, he 1 
ported bis schools, founded two monasteries, one at Shaftea- 
hiiry for nuns, at the bead of which he placed his daughter 
Ethelgiva, anotiicr at Ethelingey for monks ; and relieved 
Ibe necessities of the indigent, to whom be was a. bountifiil 
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henefacioTy as well as to the Christian churches throughout 
Wales, Northumbria, Armorica, and Gaul, and those in his 
own territory. 

Seeing the necessity of a military force which should be 
ready to take the field at the first alarm, and to march to 
any point of the coast that might be menaced with attack, 
this wise prince maintained tranquillity by establishing a 
regular militia for the interior defence of the kingdom. He 
also established a naval armament, and built castles on such 
parts of the coast as were most likely to prevent the landing 
of an enemy: fifty of which castles he saw completed in his 
reign. After a long period of peace and prosperity, Alfred 
viewed a storm approaching from the coast of Gaul, where 
Hastings, the n^ost successful of the sea-kings, afler forty 
years spent in carnage and plunder, attempted to invade 
Britain on the spot now called Romney Marsh. Alfred^ 
aware of his design, acted on the defensive ; and after a few 
years annoyance he forced Hastings to quit Britain— >but the 
Danes did not cease their violent, yet fruitless, attempts 
daring the life of Alfred, who died in the year 900 or 901, 
and left two sons, Edward, who succeeded him, and Ethel- 
ward who died in 922, and three daughters, Ethelflccda, 
married to Ethered of Mercia, Ethelgtva a nun, and Alfritha,. 
wedded to Baldwin, count of Flanders. 

In the disposal of his property, Alfred did not follow the 
example of his predecessor, Egbert, who entailed his estates 
on his male descendants ; " to the spear-side and not to the 
Bpindle-^ide*' He divided his lands among his two sons, 
fais three daughters, his two nephews, his cousin Osferth, and 
his wife Alswitha. He also left sums of money to each of 
the above named persons, and to his ealdormen, to his ser- 
vants, and his bishops ; fifty mancuses of gold to fifty priests^ 
fifty to the poor ministers of God, fifty to the poor people in 
distress, and fifty to the church in which he should be buried* 
At the close of his will he strictly forbade his heirs to invade 
the liberty of those men whom he had made free *. " For 

• LiNOARD, vol. i. p. 872. 
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God's love, aud the advantage of my sool, I will that they ba I 
masters of Iheir own freedom, and of their own will ; 
the name of the living- God I entreat that no man disluit I 
them by exaction of money or in any other manner; I 
that Ihey be left at liberty to sen-e any lord whom thej it 
choose." Dr. Lingard remarks, " that Alfred's will deserwi | 
notice for the information it contains respecting' the try 
mis-iion of property among- tbe Sasons." Alfred, havii 
by the death of his brother Elhered, come into the I 
sion of certain lands originally bequeathed by their father, ■ 
of the personal property of his brother, by survivorship, i 
sembled the Thanes of Wessex at Langdon, to knoi 
opinion as regarded the disposal of his wealth. " I pro 
them," said Alfred, " for my love (and gave them seem 
that I would never bear them ill will for speaking; juaCi 
not to be prevented by fear or love from deciding- rigbl, H 
any man should say that I had defrauded my kinsfoAS 
Tlie'^Thanes approved his title to (he property. " It is ■" 
said they, " delivered there into thy hands. Therefore tl 
mayest bequeath and give it either to a relation or a strans 
as thou thinkest besl," (Lingabd, vol. i. page 271.) 
nest day the king in their presence revoked all his for 
wills, and made the one as above. 

At the death of Alfred, his nephew Ethelwold, the bod ■ 
Alfred's elder brother, made his claim to the cro 
matter n-as referred to the Wilena-gemot which assemUf'^ 
decided in favour of Edward, but his discontented rival, eliU 
intent upon obtaining his ambitious wish, contrived to csU 
around him a numerous army of adventurers, and ga!f$ 
rise to a civil war, in which he lost his life. 

From the period of Etbelwold's death, Edward purs 
two objects ; the subjugation of the Northumbrian aad I 
Anglian Danes, and the union of Mereia with his t 
minions. His sister Elhelrtteda, at the death of her husbsnct 
had governed Mereia, and now acted in concert with her 
brother; she was equally valiant and warlike, and the whola 
country submitted to their conquering powers. Edward's 
reign was short, but it was victorious in re^elUwg vVvft attacks 
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ij(Ae Danes, who were all obliged to acknowledge him as 
tiieir " lord and protector.'* He died in 924 at Farringrdon, 
and was buried at Winchester, in the church which he had 
erected for Grimbald, who at the death of Alfred had asked 
permission to retire and end his days with the clergy of St. 
Omer, but Edward, who had conceived a great esteem for 
Gfn/nbald, prevailed with him to remain in England. The 
king purchased three acres of land, on which he erected the 
nnnster, and gave it, with other lands, to the aged priest. 
Tbe death of Edward was soon followed by that of his eldest 
son Ethelwald. Of Eklward's numerous family, his three 
sons, Athelstan, Edmund, and Edred, successively ascended 
the throne. Six of his daughters married foreign princes, and 
three others embraced a religious life ; of the latter, the 
youngest, Eadburga, having, at three years old, been led by 
her father into a room in which was placed a number of 
trinkets, and a chalice, with the book of the gospels, she ran 
towards the latter ; upon which Edward, interpreting her 
choice to be the inspiration of heaven, exclaimed, as he em- 
braced her, ** Thou shalt be gratified in thy wishes ; nor will 
thy parents regret if they yield to thee in virtue." She spent 
a long course of years, eminent among the nuns of Winchester, 
for her humility and devotion. In literary knowledge Edward 
was inferior to his fkther, but he surpassed him in the dura- 
bility of his conquests, which extended over all tlie Danes of 
Merica and East Anglia; and so secure and well chosen 
were the fortifications erected in his reign, that not one of 
them was ever captured by the enemy. By will he left the 
crown to his eldest son, 

Athelstan. 

This prince reaped the advantage of having been, in part, 
educated under the eye of his aunt Ethelflceda, as it insured 
him the favour of the Mercians. He was crowned at Kingston^ 
by Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury. Lingard regards the 
tale of his mother having been the daughter of a neatherd, 
told by Mahnshury, to he unworthy of cre^t \ aa vieW ^^ ^^ 
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remarks made by the same historian respecting 
of Edwin's death, nf which Ling'urd prefers 
by Huntingdon, who Hays, " The king had the misfortune »' 
lose, in the waves of the ot:eaD, his brother Kdwin, a youthdl 
great vigour and good disposition," Athelstan narrowl] I 
escaped becomiug the victim of a dangerous conspinRi 1 
planned by his rival the Etheling' Alfred, 
scheme of seizing the lying's person at Winchester beinglil 
covered, claimed, alter the manner of the Saxoii law,fl 
privilege of clearing himself by oath. Messengers i 
panied Alfred to Rome, that he might perform the cer 
in the presence of the pontiff. He swore to his inDocencc j| 
the altar of St. Peter, but as he died within three days aJ 
the Witan pronounced him guilty, and gave his estates ti 
litiig, who bestowed them on the monastery of Malm 
All the counties which had been originally conquered ■ 
colonised by the several Saxon tribes, united under the »1- 1 
thority of this monarch, so that he obtained the title of 
"King of England." As Athelstan's power became predt- 
minant in Britain, his influence increased upon the conlinenl; 
his alliance was sought by foreign courts, and his subjMft 
enjoyed a state of prosperity, which rendered him tb 
object of admiration to the surrounding nations, for tbe 
wisdom as well as the prudence of his governmenl 
Athelstan died in 940, and was buried in Matrosbi^ 
Abbey. He was succeeded by his brother Edmund. 

The reign of Edmund lasted only six years. As he wu 
celebrating at Pucklekirk, in Gloucestershire, the feast of S. 
Augustine, he was perfidiously killed by the hand of Leo^A 
noted outlaw. The king left two sons. Edwy and Edf 
but the eldest being only nine years of age, Edred, the a 
remaining son of king Edward, was chosen to represent h 
and wai, to use the words of the charter given on that occ 
sion, " consecrated at Kingston to the quadripartite gover 
ment of the Anglo-Sa-tons, Northumbrians, Pagans, ai 
Britons, 

Edred was much influenced by his ministers, — the Cb«| 
cpllor Turketu!, and Dimstan, abbot of Glastonbury : Turket 
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was a clergyman of royal descent, and the grandson of Alfred ; 
he was honoured by the approbation of Edred and the ap- 
.plause of the people, and he held the first place in the royal 
councils. As this minister was one day going on an urgent 
mission from the king to archbishop Wolstan, he was atfected 
by the piety of three aged anchorites, the survivors of the 
Danish devastations of the monastery of Croyland, and felt a 
secret desire to become one of their society, and to restore 
the monastery to its former splendour. Afler several refusals, 
he obtained his sovereign's permission to this request. The 
public crier then announced to the citizens of London, that 
the chancellor, before quitting his office, was anxious to dis- 
charge his debts, and to make threefold reparation to any 
person whom he might have injured. When he had satislied 
every demand, he gave fifty-four of his manors (the inheri- 
tance he had received from his father) to the king, and re- 
served six for the use of the monastery. At Cropland he 
made his monastic profession, and received the investiture 
from £dred. All the lands, formerly belonging to the mo- 
nastery, had been seized by Burrhed, king of Mercia, who 
annexed a part to the crown, and divided the remainder 
among his Thanes. The former were restored by the piety of 
Edred ; of the latter, several were purchased from the present 
possessors, by Turfcetul. At the next meeting of the Witan, 
he received a new grant of the whole from the king in ample 
form, but with the exception of the privilege of sanctuary, 
which he refused, as a violation of justice and an incentive to 
crime. Prom this period he spent seven-and-twenty years in 
the discharge of his duties as abbot. His zeal was rewarded ; 
for at his death in 975, the monks of Croyland formed a nu- 
merous and edifying community. Dunstan had been intro- 
duced by his relatives Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Elphege, bishop of Winchester, to the court of king Athelstan. 
The disgust excited by the jealousy of rivals, and reflections, 
suggested during a dangerous illness, drew his mind from 
worldly pursuits to the monastic state, and he received the 
order of priesthood. The zeal, disinterestedness, aud cU^xv- 
ties, exerdsed bjr bim for several years in the c\iUTc\\ o^ G\^js»- 
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tonbury, Qtiracted public notice, tind caused the chancd 
TurketuI to recommend him to king Edmuod, who bestof 
upon Dunstao, Glastonbury and its pOHSessions, By I 
who made him the director nf his conscience, Dunstan K 
not less respected than he had been by his predecessor, 
king intrusted to his care the titles of his lands, and oSfa 
him the see of Winchester, but the abbot preferred the n 
ment of his monastery. The reign of Edred was pmspen 
but short; frequent attacks of illness enfeebled his (ram 
he died in the tenth year of his sovereignty. 



EDWY. 

Edwy, the elder eon of king Edmund, ascended the thitnu 
in 955, when he was about eighteen. Unfortunately, he hid 
imbibed a notion that the crown liad belonged to him from 
his father's death, and he considered his uncle JCdred to hate 
been an usurper: he therefore conceived a prejudice agtuost 
the late agents of government, and dismissed them from ll| 
employ as his personal enemies; and the whole i 
this new and grievous measure, was thrown into a 
Their anger was moat particularly roused at the king's 
ment of his grandmother Edgiva ; a princess venerable S 
her age and virtues, but who was, on some uuknown pre 
despoiled of her riches and patiimony, and reduced 
state of indigence and privacy. His tyrannical conduct ( 
tranged the afTections of his friends, whilst hia immoral b 
ample drew upon him the odium and contempt of b 
subjects. His open maimer of living with Ethelgiva, } 
mistress, was considered an insult to his people j the just 4 
presentations of Dunstan were made an excuse for forcing ^ 
abbot from his convent at Glastonbury, and to avoid i 
volving his friends in his disgrace, he retired into exile . 
being there pursued by the iiatellites of Ethelgiva, he was a 
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cored by earl Amulf, who appointed him a residence in the 
monastery of St. Peter's^ at Ghent. Lingard observes that 
Etheigiva was of noble birth, and of an intri^ing disposition, 
which she employed in trying to secure the place of queen 
for herself or her daughter. On the day of Edwy's coronation, 
he hastily quitted the banquet-room to join their society, which 
the nobles thinking an insult, they deputed the bishop of 
Litchfield, and the abbot of Glastonbury, to recal the king, 
in the name of his nobles, and to command Ethelg^va's ab- 
sence from the court, under pain of death. Ethelgiva threat- 
ened Dunstan with the weight of her displeasure — Dunstan 
was expelled. Edwy married, but still retained his mistress 
at one of his farms. Archbishop Odo, acting under a law 
made by Idng Edward, removed -her out of the realm. She 
afterwards returned, and falling into the iiands of her pursuers 
at Gloucester, she was, by them, hamstrung, of which cruel 
punishment she expired. In the third year of his reign, the 
Mercians rejected Edwy's authority, and his forcei» being in- 
ferior in number to those of his opponents, he was com|>?ned 
to retire into Wessex. A civil war then divided the interesvs 
of the king and his brother Edgar, upon which a compromise 
was agreed to, and the river Thames fixed on as the 
boundary of their respective governments*. Edwy lived 
only one year afler that arrangement, and was succeeded by 
his brother Edgar. Lingard has added a note (A) at the end 
of his first volume, for the purpose of elucidating certain 
transactions during the reign of king Edwy, which have 
been variously represented by different historians. I re- 
commend the perusal of pages 511, and the following, in 
his original work, vol. i., relating to the king's marriage, and 
the banishment of bishop Dunstan, which subject he con- 
cludes with these words:— "On the whole, I think it plain 

* Lingsrd remarkf, yoL i p. 317* not&-^* It is singnlar that modern historians 
ihoald attribnte the revolt of the northern provinces, and the elevation of Edgar, to 
the intrifpies of tiie moiilu, and of archbishop Odo, not only withoat a single authority 
in favour of the eharge, bat in direct opposition to the fact that both the archbishops 
and the monks who had suffered from the despotism of Edwy, continued faithful to 
him. By all ancient writers the msurrection is confined to the Mercians, £ast-An- 
fUanSi and NoitlnBibriaii^ amon^ whom no monasteriet then existed^'* 
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that Edwy was not married at the time of hie coronation ^■ 
that he banished Uuiistan at the instigation of his inisbrew 
Sthelgiya ; that aAer his marriage, he took her by force frott 
ber friends, and kept her in one of the royal furms, and that 
she WHS afiervvards carried from thence, by force, and seitt' 
into Ireland hy archbishop Odo." • 

Edgar. 

Di;ring a rejgn of sixteen years Edgar did not iinahcatli his 
sword against a foreign or a domestic foe, which caused him 
to be called " the peaceful." Dunstan was recalled at the 
banning of this reign, and filled, successively, the hishopncB 
of Worcester and London : being afterwards elected arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Iiu repaired to Rome, and obtained the 
pallium from John XII. 

At a Witan held at York in 966 Edgar thus addressed the 
assembly : — " It is my will that the Danes choose for them* 
Belvfo such laws as are best adapted to their particular cir- 
oiimstances; and that the English observe the statutes which 
I and my counsellers liave added to the ancient dooms. But 
one thing I would have to be common to all my people, En- 
glish, Danes, and Britons, in every part of my empire : that 
both rich and poor possess, in peace, what they have right- 
fully acquired; and that no thief find a place where he may 
secure the property that he has stolen." — Linoard, vol. i. 
. p. 321. 

To preserve his kingdom from invasion, Edgar mads ok 
snnuid expedition by sea, at the season when the sea-kings 
usually issued forth in quest of adventures. And for the in- 
ternal administration of the government, he spent the v^ter 
months in going through the different counties, everywhere 
' reforming abuses, inquiring into the conduct of the mogis- 
L 'trates and officers, and in listening to the complaints of the 
k jKopIe. By his authority, family feuds were suppressed, and 
men were compelled to submit ibe decision of their quarrels 
legal tribunals. 
ISie refonaatioa of the church, effected during Edgar's 
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reign, has been marked with unmerited censure by modem 
writers. The most opulent monasteries had been laid in 
ruins by the rapacity of Danish invaders ; their lauds had 
been seized by the crown, or divided among the most power- 
ful of the victors. Formerly, the clergy lived under par* 
ticular regulations ; and in seclusion from temporal pursuits, 
&ithfully discharged their spiritual functions ; but during the 
Danish wars, they had been dispersed amidst their relations, 
bad divided among themselves the revenues of their respective 
churches, and, substituting proxies for the performance of tlie 
service, indulged in the pleasures and dissipations of the 
laity. 

Dunstan had witnessed, during his exile, the successful 
efforts of the abbot Gerard, to restore religious discipline in 
Flanders. By his exertions, aided by other prelates, and the 
sanction of king Ekigar, the abbeys of Ely, Peterborough, 
Tliomey, and Malmsbury, were restored to their former state 
of opulence ; and with a view to reform the clergy a law was 
enacted, that every priest, deacon, and subdeacon, should live 
chastely, or be ejected from his benefice. 

As Eklgar was magnificent and opulent, it appears extra* 
ordinary that his coronation did not take place until thirteen 
years after his accession to the throne. The ceremony was 
then performed at Bath, whence he proceeded to Chester, to 
receive the homage of eight princes, and was rowed along 
the river Dee to the church of St. John the Baptist, by the 
vassal kings. Upon which occasion Edgar observed to those 
around him, — ** My successors may think themselves kings, 
when they can command the service of the like number of 
princes." 

Edgar lived only two years afler his coronation : he died in 
the year 975, leaving one son» Edward, by his first wife 
Elfleda the fair ; and by his second marriage to Elfrida, two 
sons, Edmund and Ethelred. 

The following is a literal version of some passages from a 
poem, written on the occasion of his death : — ** Here ended 
the earthly joys of Edgar, England's king ; who chose the light 
of another worid, beaateoua and happy. Here E^d^t ^* 
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pBrteJ, the ruler of the Angles, the joy of the West Saai* 
the defender of the Mercians. That was known far amixf 
many nations. Kings beyond the baths of the sea-fowl w» 
shipped him far and wide : they bowed to the king as oiie* 
their own kin. There was no fleet so proud, there wm ■ 
host so strong, as to seek food in Enafland, while tliisnoSi 
king ruled the kingdom. He reared up God's honuur. hi 
loved God 'a law, he preserved the people's peace, thebetof 
all the kings that were before in the memory of man. KnS 
God was his helper: and kings and earls bowed to hiuii i^ 
they obeyed his will ; and without battle he ruled allwif 
willed."— LisGARD, vol. i. p. 331. 



Edward the Martyr. 

This prince had only attained his thirteenth year at the 
of his fiilher's death. His acecssion met with violent ixgfO» 
tion from Elfrida, whose friends supported her in the atd* 
vour to promote her own son Ethelred, a child in his seveali 
year, on the feeble argument that Edward was bom belbn 
his faliier was crowned ; but Dunstan proved the right d 
Edward so couvincingly, that he was chosea and crownei 
without further opposition. The ambitioue exertion of & 
fiida, however, was no way abated ; and by the success of hti 
intrigue, Edward was stabbed at her gate at Corfe Caslki 
whilst drinking a draught of mead to refresh his thirst oflB 
hunting. 

During Edward's short reign happened a catastrophe >t 
Colne, which has furnished some modern writers with a pre- 
text for aajing, that Dunstan, in order to counterfeit the per- 
iformancc of a miracle in defence of the monks, commanded 
that the floor of the room, destined to contain the memhenof 
the council, should be loosened from the walls. During the 
deliberation, the temporary supports were removed ; and 
-while the primate was secure in his seat above, the rest of tliS 
assembly were precipitated to Uie ground. Yet, as Uogati 
observes, if we divest the real facts of its modern embellisli- 
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ments, it would be reduced to this, that the floor sank under 
the accumulated weight of the crowd ; that the archbishop 
had the good fortune to support himself by a beam ; and that, 
of the others, some were killed, and many were hurt in the full*. 
More than this was unknown to any ancient historian : the 
contrivance and object ascribed to Dunstan are the fictions of 
later writers. 

Ethelred, 

This prince was only ten years of age when he ascended the 
throne. He was handsome in person, and amiable in dis- 
position ; but his spirit had been broken by the violence and 
barbaTity of his mother ; and, as if to punish the crime of 
murder, though he was guiltless regarding the death of Ed- 
ward, jet in the eyes of his subjects he appeared stained with 
hi's brother's blood. A weak attempt was made to raise an 
opposition in favour of Editha, the natural daughter of Edgar, 
but she herself rejected the olOTer. This reign was most disas- 
trous ; heaven seemed to conspire with man in the severity of 
its visitation : famine and disease afflicted the human species, 
whilst a contagious disorder among the cattle added to the 
horrors of invasion, which the northern pirates practised on 
different parts of the coast At last, in 998, Ethelred suc- 
ceeded in raising an armed force ; but the commanders, being 
in secret firiends to the Danes, such were the ravages made by 
the invaders, that Ethelred in 1001 paid the barbarians 24,000L 
to retire from his kingdom. This, and repeated sums given 
for the same purpose, procured only a temporary suspension 
of misery, and in 1011 England was a fallen and degraded 
country. 

Numerous treasons, and accumulated defeats, had un- 
nored the courage of the natives. Since the death of Edgar, 
the administration of justice had been only feebly enforced, 

* ling^rd has also omitted the miracle of the eraoifix speakiag at Winchester, as 
well as Danatan's nocturnal conflict with the devil, because, he sayg, ** they were unknoAm 
to the ancient biographers ; and that materiab t>f this description can only desecva 
cicdit, when ihejr mi9 gupported b/mon ancient evidtnoe.**— Vol. i, p. 41, aotc^ 
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and of late it was entirely suspendeil. The absence of lea 
punishments, and a long--contiiineii state of warfare, lei 
passions free from restraint, and individuals sought 
deninify themselves for their own losses bj' llie spoli; 
their neighbours ; relatious sold their relatives, and parMB 
their children, as slaves. Wherever money was known ■ 
exist, it was required by the king's officers, and to ihaipaioi 
may he referred the origin of direct and annual taxation. The 
impost called Danegell was established at that time, nndW- 
came an annual land-tax of twelve pence per hide. Ffoa 
this Ihe clergy were exempt. 

The money which was given, at different periods, tolli 
Danes, caused only a temporary cessation of hostilities^ ■ 
that, during four years, England presented a moumfnl spee 
lacle. The people became the victims of a conredenq 
formed by Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olave, li'aig cl 
Norway ; and when Elhelred, in the year 1002, esponsediM 
hia second wife, Emma, a northern princess, the rejoicings had 
scarcely (iniahed before the king ordered a general maeearre 
of the Danes to take place on Ihe 13th of NovemlKr. 
which command was esecuted throughout every coualji 
with every additional insult and barbarity which natiaul 
hatred could suggest. In London, where they were mo^ 
numerons, they were massacred in crowds round ihe alim 
to which they fled for protection. Elhelred ^expected If 
Itis union with Emma to have found a jiowerful aappart 
against the Danes in her brother Richard, duke of N* 
mandy; but the king's neglect of the queen, antt ;Ul 
infidelity, had lost him her adection. The uobHity vMr 
divided by the influence of faction, and treason and muidBT 
were the results ; tlie king showed himself unequal to iJie 
duties of government, and the people continued to be the sport 
of a vindictive and revengeful enemy, until Sweyn, having 
exhausted the spirit of retaliation on the murderer of hit 
countrymen, consented to terms of peace, on receiving 
thirty-six thousand pounds of silver. 

After Sweyn's departure he secreOy permitted Tburchil 
continue the same work of devastation. The first je< 
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iKTBged the southern provinces ; in the second, he penetrated 
throngfa £ast-Anglia into the fens, which had hitherto afforded 
a retreat to the natives ; and the third year, he hesieged the 
dty of Canterbury. Treachery favoured the surrender, and the 
Danes numbered eight hundred captives, whilst eight thou- 
sand inhabitants perished in the flames. On that occasion 
Eiphege, the archbishop, venerable for his age and virtues, 
was bound and dragged to behold the fate of his cathedral ; 
in which were collected the monks and the clergy, the women 
and the children. The pile was set on fire, and as the melt- 
ing lead and falling timbers compelled them to quit their 
retreat, they were massacred before the eyes of the primate, 
who was reserved some weeks in the hope of receiving a 
ransom of three thousand pounds ; but the old man refused 
to ask his fiioids, or the clergy, to pay the sum. He was 
iahumaniy murdered whilst labouring to impress his captors 
with a reverence for the doctrine of Christianity. After 
ravaging thirteen counties, Thurchil sold his services to 
Ethdred, in 1012, for the sum of 40,000/. which, when 
Sweyn heard, he was jealous of the chieftain's compromise 
with the English, and declared his intention to conquer 
England. Hoping thereby to inspire the islanders with a 
terror of his name, he issued orders to his followers ** to 
ravage the open country, pillage the churches, burn the 
towns, and put every male to the sword ;*' which instruc- 
tions were observed, except where the inhabitants appeased 
the invaders by prayers and hostages. Ethelred, after some 
unsuccessful attempts to defend London, fled in despair, aud 
having abandoned the crown to his competitor, remained 
concealed in the Isle of Wight, until a messenger from his 
queen brought him the offer of an asylum in Normandy. 
However, Sweyn died the following month, leaving the 
crown to his eldest son, Canute, who landed in 1016 at 
Sandwich, then the most celebrated haven in Britain, accom- 
panied by Thurchil. When they arrived, Ethelred was 
confined by illness at Cosham, in Wiltshire^ from whence 
he was removed to London, where he lingered through the 
winter, and died on the 23d of April, at the momeivV. \2^^ 
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invaders were preparing' to besiege him in his capital. 
his sons, by his first wife, Edmund, Edvry, and AlbelsM 
survived him; and by his second, lie left two 
Edward and Alfred. 
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BiiMc:«D was in London at (he Lime of his father'§ daih, 
and was proclaimed king by the citizens. Every prcparatioo 
had been made Tor the siege of the capital ; n.nd a fleet of 
three hundred and forty sail, carrying an army of twenty-sem 
thousand men, was collected in the mouth of the Thamo. 
Within the city were Edmund and his brother, the queen dow- 
ager Emma, two bishops, and several distinguished Th»M* 
Canute was posted at Southampton. By dint of uriuoM 
labour the Northmen effected their passage, and lwc»tM 
maaters of the Thames. The inhabitants repelled evaj 
assault with bravery, and the Dane had recourse to promiMi 
and threats : he assured the inhabitants of his protectioi, 
provided Edmund, with his brother, should be delivered lots 
hishnnds; that a ransom of 15,000f. should be paid fac 
the queen, 12,000/. for the bishops, and that three hunt 
hostajies should be given as pledges for the fidelity of 
citizens. 

Edmund tried to escape during the dartness of the 
A boat conveyed the royal brothers through tlie Danish flert 
and the men of Wesses crowded to their standard : but thej 
had soon to contend with Canute, who, leaving a detachment 
to observe the city, had followed to crush the growing 
power of his competitor. The desperate battle of Scearstffl 
took place, in which Edmund, with a stroke of his baltta 
axe, divided the shield of his adversary Canute, and wounded 
his [horse. Each army suffered severely in the murderom 
conflict; but the result, on the second morning, was in 
favour of the English. In another engagement 
ford, the enemy had the advantage ; but Edmund pui 
the plunderers to Oxford, where they expefieticed a si( 
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hrow. Again Edmund met the enemy at Athdown^ 
e the Danes brought into the field the mysterioiui 
ard of their fathers. Almost the whole of the West 
n nobility are said to have perished on that day ; and 
:hieftains of each army, tired of the sanguinary warfare, 
ight their two kings to exchange oaths and presents* 
agree to a compromise ; which ceremony took plaee 
e isle of Olney — the Thames being made the boundary 
eir respective dominions. The south was retained by 
und; the north by Canute; but the tax called the 
;gelt extended to both kingdoms. Edmund, who 
his strength or his armour, had acquired the surname of 
lide, died within a month after the pacification, and 
buried at Glastonbury. He left two infitnt sons^ 
ard and Edmund. The historians of that period were 
cious respecting the cause of his death, but all were 
led to attribute it to one or other of his enemies. ** The 
fact is uncertain,*' says Lingard ; ** the Saxon Chronicle 
atent with saying, that he departed on the feast of St. 
"ew; the encomiast of Emma, that he died by the 
ition of God."— Vol. i. p. 370. 



CHiiPTEa VII. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE DANES, 

Canute. 



ITS succeeded Edmund on the English throne ; histo* 
say he was elected by the voice of the people. Lingard 
us the crown was yielded to his power, and that ** no 
had the wish or the hardihood to renew the bloody and 
ailing contest.'' As the Dane conceived himself insecure 
the claims of Edmund's cMldren, he aea\. VhcccL, ^\£^^ 
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yet in their infancy, to his half brother Oiave, kin:; i 
Sweden, who conveyed them to the court of Stephen, klK 
of Hniigary, and he received Ihcm with tenderness, all 
educated them as his own children. Edmund died in lai 
youth ; Edward married Agatha, daughter of the emptw 
of Germany. Edwy, brother to the late king-, went by tk 
name of king of the peasants ; he was murdered in 'b* 
bosom of his family, whilst his half brothers, Edward wA 
Alfred, were in Normandy, and were favoured by fliiar 
uncle Richard, who was disposed to support their clainMi . 
but that the Dane wisely disarmed Richard's enmity til I 
asking the hand of his sister Emma, the relict of Elhelrtd, 
in marriage ; and she, flattered with the prospect of rojal^, 
accepted the offer — it being previously agreed that bn 
offspring, by Canute, should succeed to the crown ^ 
England. The policy of Canute soon suggested the necenity 
of sending back the Danish army, the presence of whWh 
was a constant source of animosity to the natives ; a large 
Bum was levied for the purpose, and Canute retained, of 
all the associates of his labours and conquests, only tlB 
crews of forty ships, which, probably, composed the ro;»l 
guard. 

Though Canute had received baptism, he knew little d 
the christian doctrine ; hot no sooner was he seated on th 
English dirone, than the ferocity of his disposition yielded to 
the precepts of religion ; and the sanguinary sea-king wbs 
insensibly moulded into a just and beneficent monarch. H' 
placed the two nations on an equality, and admitted them 
alike to ofBces of trust and etnolumeut. He prohibited the 
custom of sending ckrisHaiis for sale into foreign couulriw, 
because of the danger of their being neduced from theit 
religion by infidel masters ; and in his frequent visits to Dai- 
mark, he took with him pious and learned missionaries to 
civilize and instruct his countrymen. Although he released 
the kingdom from the horrors of domestic war, his ambition 
aimed at the crown of Norway, which his father had formerly 
won), but which bad been divided between the brothers Eric 
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and Haco. In Norway he was received with joy und pro- 
fessions of attachment Canute's last military effort was 
directed against Scotland, in which he also proved successful ; 
so that his courtiers, accustomed to see him obeyed by the 
English, Scots, Welsh, Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, in 
Older to please his vanity, extolled him as the greatest of 
kings : upon which, one day, as he was sitting on tlie shore 
sear Southampton, he commanded the sea to respect its 
sovereign; and the influx of the tide compelling him to 
retire, he took that opportunity to convince his flatterers of 
the weakness of earthly kings, when compared with the 
power of the Supreme Being who rules the elements. Im- 
pressed with this idea, he is said, on his return to Winchester, 
to liave taken the crown from his head, to Jiave placed 
it on the cracifix in the cathedral, and never more to have 
worn it. 

Of Canute historians speak highly, as regarding his piety, 
and his equitable system of government. He revised several 
old laws, and formed many new ones, all of which tended to 
the public welfare,— but in a paroxysm of passion he mur- 
dered a soldier, upon which he assembled his council, de- 
scended his throne, and demanded punishment: they lefl 
the decision to his wisdom, and he adjudged himself to pay 
nine times the usual pecuniary fine ; to which he added nine 
other talents, as a compensation. In 1030, Canute went to 
Rome, and on his return, thinking it proper to visit Denmark, 
he despatched the Abbot of Tavistock with a letter to England, 
of which the following is a copy : — 

" Canute, king of all Denmark, England and Norway, 
and of part of Sweden, to Egeluoth the metropolitan, to 
archbishop Alfric, to all the bishops and chiefs, and to all the 
nation of the English, both nobles and commoners, greeting. 
I write to inform you that I have lately been at Rome, to 
pray for the remission of my sins, and for the safety of my 
kingdoms, and of the nations that are subject to my sceptre. 
It is long since I bound myself by vow to make this pil- 
grimage ; but I had been hitherto prevented by afikirs of 
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etale, and other impediments. Now, however, 
bumble thanks to the almighty God, that he has alln 
to visit the tombs of the blessed apostles, Peter at 
and every holy place within and without the city ol 
and to honour and venerate them in person. An 
have done, because I had learned from my teachers, 
apostle St. Peter received from the Lord the great j 
binding and loosing, with the keys of the kingdom of 
On this account I thought it highly useful to so 
patronage with God. 

" Be it moreover known to you, that there was at 
tival of Easter a great assemblage of noble personal 
the lord the pope John, and the emperor Conrad, 
all the chiefs of the nations, from mount Gai^ani 
nearest sea, who all received me honourably, and n 
valuable presents ; but particularly the emperor, wi 
me many gold and silver vases, with rich mantles si 
menta. I therefore took the opportimity to treat i 
pope, the emperor, and the princes, on the grievanw 
people, both English and Danes ; that they mig;ht eoj 
equal law, and more secure safeguard in their way tc 
nor be detuned at so many barriers, nor harassed b' 
exactions. My demands were granted both by the i 
and by king Rodulf, to whom the greater part of the 
belong; and it was enacted by all the princes, that t 
whether pilgrims or merchants, should for the fijtur 
Rome and return in full security, without detentio 
barriers, or the payment of unlawful lolls. 

" I next complained to the pope, and expressed 
plensure that such immense sums were extorted fi 
archbishops, when according to custom Ihey visit 
apostolic see to obtain the pallium. A deci-ee was ma 
this grievance should cease. Whatever I demanded, 
benefit of my people, either of the pope, or the empe 
the princes, through whose dominions lies the road to 
was granted willingly, and confirmed by their oaths, 
presence of four archbishops, twenty bishops, and a 
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tude of dukes and nobles. Wherefore I return sincere 
thanks to God, that I have successfully performed whatever 
I had intended, and have fully satisfied all my wishes. 

** Now, therefore, be it known to you all, that I have dedi- 
cated my life to the service of God, to govern my kiiip^ums 
with equity, and to observe justice in all things. If by the 
fioieace or negligence of youth, I have violated justice here- 
tofore, it is my intention, by the help of God, to make full 
compensation. Therefore I beg and command those to 
whom I have confided the government, as they wish to pre- 
serve my friendship, or save their own souls, to do no iiijus- 
tioe either to rich or poor. Let all persons, whether noble or 
ignoble, obtain their rights according to law, from which no 
deviation shall be allowed, either from fear of me, or through 
favour to the powerful, or for the purpose of supplying my 
treasury. I have no need of money raised by injustice. 

** I am now on my road to Denmark, for the purpose of 
concluding' peace with those nations who, had it been in their 
powerp would have deprived us of both our crown and our 
life. But God has destroyed their means ; and will, I trust, 
of Yaa goodness preserve us, and humble all our enemies. 
When I shall have concluded peace with the neighbouring 
nations, and settled the concerns of my eastern dominions, 
it is my intention to return to England, as soon as the fine 
weather wiU permit me to sail. But I have sent you tliis 
letter beforehand, that all the people of my kingdcvn may 
n^otce at my prosperity. For you all know that I never 
spared nor will spare myself, or my labour, when my object 
is the advantage of my subjects. 

" X«astly, I entreat all my bishops, and all the sheriffs, by 
I the fidelity which they owe to me and to God, that the 
1 doirch-dues, according to the ancient laws, may be paid 
before my return: namely, the plough alms, tlie tithes of 
cittle of the present year, the Peter-pence, the tithes of firuit 
IB the middle of August, and the kirk-shot at tlie feast of 
St Martin, to the parish church. Should this be omitted. 
It my return I will punish the offender by exacting the vfbol^ 



fine appointed by law. — Fare ye well." — Lingard, vol. -fc; 
pp. 383, 4, 5. 

Canute lived three years afler his pilgrimage to Rome, 
died at Shaftesbury in 1035, and was buried al Winchesto^ 
By his queen Emma he left a son, named Hardicanute, aadft, 
daughter Gunihlda, who married the son of Conrad, empene 
of Germany. Previous to his marriage, Canute had two soaa' 
by Alfgiva, ihe daughter of Alfhelm, earl of Northampton. 
Their illegitimacy in the opinion of the age not being' any 
disgrace, to Sweyn was giveu the crown of Norway ; and. 
Harold, the younger, by his promptitude and the favour ofi 
the soldiery, ascended the throne of Eu^laud ou the demiw 
of his father. 

H&ROLD, 6UKN&MEU HaREFOOT. 

By the marriage settlement between Canute and Emma, the 
crown ought to have devolved on Hardicanute ; but his ab- 
sence, he having been previously sent to take possession 
Denmark, encouraged the ambition of his illegitimate brotfal 
Harold, whose interests being also favoured by the 
manna of London*, the Danes in general, and the noi 
English, he took possession of the throne. 

The delay of Hardicanute in Denmark gave scope to 
power of Harold, whose short reign was marked by i 
of the most barbarous acts that ever disgraced manhoot 
Having first seduced Alfred, the youngest son of Etbe1r«< 
into England, by means of a forged letter, pretended tli 
be written by his mother Emma, he caused the frienA 
of the prince, who accompanied him to Guildford, to 1)i 
assassinated, and then barbarously murdered the 
pecting Alfred. " Never," says one of the chronicIen| 
" was a more bloody deed done in this land since UM 
arrival of the Danes." No details of Harold's govern- 
ment have been transmitted to posterity. One writer iasint)> 
at«s thai he was a benefactor to the church : another, hostill 

/Tdui UmearviceofEDgland. 
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to his memory, asserts, that through hatred of Christianity, 
he absented himself from all the public offices of religion. 
His principal amusement was the chase, in which he often 
hunted on foot, and from his fleetness acquired the surname 
of *' Harefoot.' After a reign of four years he died, and was 
Imried at Westminster." 

Hardicanute. 

This prince was with his mother Emma, (who, after the mur- 
der of Alfred, had accepted an asylum at Bruges from Bald- 
win of Flanders,) when a messenger arrived with intelligence 
of the death of Harold, and who was followed by a deputation 
of "EngVish and Danish thanes, requesting Hardicanute to as- 
cend the throne of his father. On his arrival in London, his 
keliDgs iirg«d him to an act of impotent revenge : he ordered 
the tomb of his predecessor to be opened, the body to be de- 
capitated, and the head and trunk to be thrown into the 
Thames. The command was obeyed ; and the head and 
trunk were both recovered by some fishermen, who deposited 
them in the cemetry of St Clements, London, the burying 
place of the Danes. The archbishop of York publicly accused 
earl Godwin of the murder of Alfred — the prince was under 
hb protection at the time, and it occurred within his town of 
Guildford, Godwin cleared himself of the charge in the legal 
manner, and was restored to the favour of the king, to whom 
he presented a magnificent ship, of the usual dimensions, and 
of which the stern was covered with plates of gold. It car- 
ried eighty warriors, the iretainers of Godwin. Their lances, 
behnets, and coats of mail, were gilt ; the hilts of their 
ivords, the nails and bosses of their shields, were of gold ; 
ilkd they wore round each arm two golden bracelets, each of 
lixteen ounces* weight. 

Hardicanute is described to have been mild in his manners, 

'. and generous in his disposition. His table was copiously 

supplied at four different hours of the day. He sent for Ed- 

I Ward, his half-brother, received him with sincere friendship, 

^d gave him a princely establisbment : all his coivAwcl vivx^ 

roL, J. i> 
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the presage of a tranquil and prosperous reigu ; %rt 1 
elitutlon was enfeebled by frequent attacks of diBec 
his second year he honoured with his presence the nui 
a noble Dane at Lambeth. As he was st&nding in tb 
of the company, and liftingthe cup to his mouth, lie ai 
fell to the ground speechless, and in a. short time i 
His body was laid near that of his father at Winchesli 
Tiie death of Hardicanute severed the crown of D 
from England. 



Chapteh. VIII. 
EDWARD THE CONFESSOK. 



Before the body of the departed king was laid ia Ar 
his half-brother Edward had ascended the throne, v 
crowned the following Easter, by archbishop Edsv. 
torians agree in opinion, that this king was rather go 
Ijeat. Having spent twenty-seven years of his life i 
he had acquired habits of moderation and tranquil! 
that when he took possession of the throne, at the 
forty, he had passed the period of growing ambitic 
aimed only to preserve peace, promote religion, enib 
ancient laws, and lessen the burdens of his people. 
accession Edward found three powerful chiellains nt 
throne, Godwin, Leofric, and Siward. When united 
noblemen were more than a match for the king ; and 
fortunate that at the commencement of his reig^ every 
of private dissension was overlooked in their comou 
for the royal service. By their aid the crown was rest 
the Saxon line ; and the Danish families, whose fidet 
ambiguous, were driven out of the kingdom. To thi 
sufferers was added Emma, the queen-mother; hertn 
were seized, and the cattle and corn swept from her li 
Winchester; though she was still permitted to reside 
until her death in 1052. Edward being importuned 
council to marry, disclosed to Editha, d^uU^^T oC eu 
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Win, that he had bound himself by yow to a life of continence * 
Imt oflered, on the condition that he should observe his vow. 
Id [place her by his side upon the throne. Their nuptials 
Here celebrated in 1044, and she was crowned queen. Be- 
ildes bang a woman of amiable manners, Editha possessed 
^rtue and knowledge. The power of the Godwins received 
A shock irom the ungovernable passions of Sweyn, the eldest 
of earl Godwin's five sons. He \'iolated the person of Edgiva, 
the abbess of Leominster, for which offence the piety of 
Edward sent him into banishment ; from which state, afler 
Ifae commission of repeated acts of violence, Sweyn received 
the king's pardon in the year 1051. Soon after this, the 
Godwins openly braved the royal authority. They had long 
been jealous of the share which the Normans held in the 
royal favour, and were anxiously watching for an opportunity 
to drive them out of the kingdom. It happened that Eustace» 
fearl of Boulogne, who had married Edward's sister, paid a 
^t to hifl brother-in-law. At Dover (a town belonging to 
Gk)dwin) an affiray took place between his attendants and the 
barghers, in which an equal number of Englishmen and 
iVenchmeii were slain. Eustace and Godwin were enemies, 
lad to such a length did the animosity of the latter prevail, 
fliat in order to quell the insurrection^ Edward asked the 
aid of William, duke of Normandy. But when he reached 
die coast of England with a powerful fleet, peace had been 
vestored; and William, who landed with a gallant train of 
file knights, was kindly received by the king, visited several of 
lOjal villas, and was dismissed vnth magnificent presents. 

Many have pretended that the future succession of William 
to the crown of England was the real object of this interview ; 
fcat Ingulf, who accompanied William on his return to Nor- 
aiandy, and was for several years his confidential secretary, 
Msures us, that the idea of succeeding to the English throne 
kd not then presented itself to William's mind. 

The restoration of the Godwins was effected through the 
poBcy of Stigand: but the king persisted in refusing to 
icoeive Sweyn, who had been guilty of murdei •, w\d ^n^«^^ 
fieeiD^ himaelf forced to submit to the discipline oi V\v^ ec^^ 

1> % 
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it barefoot pilgrim, from I 
stum finished his penance 



eiaslical canons, ivalked, 
to Pulestine ; and on his 
life ill the province of Lyi 

Eilwardwas greatly imposed upon by the assumed 
of Sti^nd, who, withoul learning-, without any of the 
becoming his profession, attained to the highest dignit 
English church. His only merit ^¥as an aptitude for 
He had been originally noticed by Canute, and appob 
of the royal chaplains. By the intervention of friem 
the aid of presents, lie became bishop of Helmstan 
Helmstan, he was removed to Selsey, and Winchesti 
now hud gained the great object of liis ambition, 
episcopal see of Canterbury. Pope Alexander II. su! 
Stigaiidfirom the esercise of his fimctions. Still, 
patronage of the Godwins, he contrived to deceive tt 
plicity of Edward; and hia avarice absorbed at lit 
lime the revenues of the churches of Canterbury iDi 
Chester, as well as of the monasteries of St, Angus! 
Alban's, Ely, and Glastonbury. 

The principal calamities of this reign were pestilei 
famine; evils which, at that period, occasionally 
every part of Europe. The benevolent heart of ] 
mourned over the distresses of his people, and ho 
adopted every expedient which seemed likely to n 
their sufferings. The Danegelt had now been paid 
eight years, and formed a considerable part of tilt 
revenue, In 1051, the king sacrificed this advantage 
relief of the people. On another occasion, when the 
had raised a large sum on their vassab, and offers 
the sovereign as the free gift of his subjects, he refui 
present, as extorted from the poor, and commanded 
should be restored to the original contributors. 

Tile only foreign war maintained by Edward, w 
against Macbeth, the usurper and murderer of Duncai 
of Scotland. The aid of an English army assisted Mi 
the son of Duncan, to recover his rights; and the vie 
Xanfanan, in Aberdeenshire, by the fall of Macbeth, a 
the crown on the head of tlie rightful beW, 
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r Edward wished, according to the fashion of those 

to visit Rome. Hardly a year passed in which 
I, thanes, or abbots, did not proceed to offer their de- 
; on the altars at Rome. Aldred, bishop of Worcester, 
it returned, after leaving, as a memorial of his visit to 
puldire of the Saviour, a golden chalice, of the weight 

marks ; and Edward bound himself by vow to visit 
>stolic see. But his design was opposed by his witan ; 
^hich he sent for his nephew and namesake, the exiled 
his brother Edmund, and who, in the Saxon line, was 
itfal heir to the throne. The Prince arrived in London 
^tha, his wife, and his children, Edgar, Margaret, 
bristina. From the time of their arrival, the prince 
!pt at a distance from the king, and in a few days he 
uddenly, not without suspicion being attached to 
, who was now become the most powerful subject in 
id; and between whom and the throne there stood 
le individual, namely, Edgar, son of the lately deceased 
Edward. The other side of the channel, however, ex- 

a more formidable competitor in William, duke of 
mdy; but neither of these could boast the remotest 
)y descent. 

m accidental occurrence, Harold fell into the hands of 
uy, who surrendered him to William at Eu in Nor- 
; and Harold found himself so completely a prisoner, 
e induced to do homage for his lands and honours to 
9, as the apparent successor of Edward : and further, 
'. was constrained to swear that he would promote the 
ion of the duke to the English crown ; that he would 
lis interests in the court of Edward ; and that he would 
I Norman garrison into the town of Dover. 
)ld returned to London only five weeks before the 
of Edward. When the witan opposed the king's 
r to Rome, Leo IX. authorized him to substitute some 
irork of piety. With this view, the monarch set apart 

of his yearly revenue, and rebuilt, from its foundatlou^ 
arch of St. Peter. The festival of lYie ItvwocewV^ v^^^ 
y appointed for the dedication of ihe ivew cYvxxtc\\ \ ^ 
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ceremony was perfurmed ; but the king was (oo ill to lean 
his chamber, and Etlitha represented the royal Tounder. AiU]| 
lingering a week, Edward died, on the 5th of January, 106^ 
and was buried on the following day, in the church be t: 
erected. 

Edward ranks among the best priocea of Uia tirafc 
labours to restore the dominion of the laws; his vi^lancl 
to ward off foreign aggression ; bis constant, and ultinateta 
successful solicitude to appease the feuds of his nobles,— i{ u 
did not prevent the interruption, he secured, at least, a longoj 
duration of tranquillity than had been enjoyed in England foi 
half a century. As his intellects were rather below thai| 
above mediocrity, it was a fortunate circumstance for th| 
memory of Edward, that he occupied the interval betwetq 
the Danish and Norman conquests; as writers were induOM) 
to view his character with more partiality, from the hatred 
with which they looked on his successors and hi» prede-^ 
cessors, " Hence," observes Lingard, " he appeared to ahitHf 
with a purer light amid the gloom with whicli he was suti 
rounded; and whenever the people, under the despotism <■ 
the Norman kings, had an opportunity of expressing thtM 
real wishes, they constantly called for the ' laws and custoni 
o[ the good King Edward,' who was revered for his piety ana 
his amiable benevolence, lie was the first of our pKncai 
who touched for the king's evil. The surname of the ' Con 
fessor' was given to him from the bull of his canonizatingu 
issued by Alexander III. about a century after his deceiise." f 

") 
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In consequence of a report that Edward had appoi 
Harold to be bis successor, the latter was proclaimed kingiJ 
and was crowned by Aldred, the archbishop of York ; wtaflfl 
to Edgar, who was the last mal^ descendant of the race fli 
Cerdic, was given the earldom of Osford. j 

When the messenger arrived in Normandy, who carried 
iotelligence from the English court of the death of Edwaidl 

t iJie accession of Harold, William, duktoE Ngrmaodj^ 



ned his council, and informed them it was his intention 
t>y force of anns, to make good his claim to the crown 
land. Preparations were made hy hoth parties, and 

was waiting: with confidence the threatened invasion 
iam, when his projects were disconcerted hy the arrival 
set of invaders, under the command of Hardrada, kin^ 
way. A desperate hattle was fought near York, in 
lardrada was shot through the neck by an arrow ; and 
, the exiled earl of Northumberland, having assumed 
omand, the battle was continued with obstinate valour, 
t terminated with the death of Tostig, and of every 
ted chieftain in the Norwegian army. 
ild repaired to York, where, as he was seated at the 
wnqaal, surrounded by his thanes, the arrival and de- 
of the Normans on the coast of Sussex was announced 
• 

lam effected his landing on the 29th of Septem* 
fter spending eight months in active preparation: 
rtions were seconded not only by his own subjects, but 
B^ Poitevins, Bnrgundians, and warriors from every 
se of France, crowded to his standard ; all believing^ 
ere about to fight in the cause of justice, against an 
r of religion and a perjured traitor. These impres* 
grere strengthened by a consecrated banner, sent by 
Mexander III. to William, and which, to the troops, 
presented as the sanction of their intended expedition 
» head of their church. The armament consisted of 
thousand vessels *. 

brothers of Harold entreated him to absent himsel£ 
have sworn,'* they said, " fealty to William ; you cannot 
y fight against a prince, to whom, in the name of God, 
ive promised submission. Leave to us the direction of 
ttle ; we are bound by no oaths ; we know nothing of 
9rman, except as the enemy of our country." Harold 
d at their apprehensions, and selected as the spot for 

dak^t"thip was a present from his wife Matilda. On the prow was an image 
npntentliig a boy, who with bis right hand pointed to England, vnd viM\^\)Aft 
fjrory to his moath. 




HAROLD. 

this important contest Senlac, an eminence about nii 
from Hastings. By the royal standard stood Harold 
brothel's Garth and Leofwin, and around them Ihe 
every man on foot. On the opposite hill William w 
ployeil in marshalling his host. 

When bolh armies were ready to engage, the Ni 
raised the national shout of " God is our help'.' 
was as loudly answered by the adverse cry of " 
rood! the holy rood!" The battle seemed for some 
favour of Ihe English, and a report spread that Willi 
fidlen ; but the duke, with his helmet in his hand, rods 
the line, exclaiming;, " I am still alive, and with thi 
God, I still shall conquer," 

Long and desperate was the contest of that day; ihef 
strewed with the slain, and yet the ardour of the sui 
combatanta seemed unabated: when a little before so 
an arrow, shot at random, entered Harold's eye. He ins 
fell, and the knowledge of his fall relaxed the efibrts 
English. 

On the side of the victoM almost sixty thousand mi 
been engaged, and more than one-fourth were left c 
field. The number of the vanquished, and the amoi 
their loss, are unknown. The king's mother begwed, 
boon, the body of her son, offering as a ransom its wei: 
gold ; hut William ordered the corpse of the fallen mo 
to be buried on the beach, adding with a sneer, " He gu 
the coast while he was alive ; let him continue to ga\ 
after death." By stealth, however, or by purchase, the 
remains were removed, and deposited in the church of 
tham, which Harold had founded before he ascende 
throne. Lingard has attached an appendix to this part < 
English history, which is extremely interesting, as conta 
a particular account of the manners and feudal system C 
Anglo-Saxons. Among the several remarks is a descri 
of the " king's pence," and God's peace, observances \ 
extended at the coronation, and on certain occasions t< 
whole kingdom; and at all times within a limited distan 
the royal residence, whiuh was whimslcaW^ &'x,ed at i 
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allies, three furlongs, three roods, nine feet, nine hands 
(inches), and nine barley-corns. 

In criminal cases, where the accused pleaded not guilty, he 
had the option of proving his innocence by the purgation of 
lada, or swearing, or by the ordeal or judgment of God. In 
the first he began by calling on God to witness that he was in- 
nocent, both in word and work, of the crime laid to his charge. 
He then produced his purgators, who swore that " they be- 
lieved his oath to be upright and clean." These purgators 
"Were required to be freeholders who had never been arraigned 
for theft, nor ever convicted of perjury, and wlio were now 
acknowledged for " true men" by all present. Wiien recourse 
was had to the ordeal, as the decision was here lefl to the 
Mmighty, three days were spent by the accused in fasting and 
prayer. On the third, having been adjured by the priest not 
to go to the ordeal if conscious of guilt, he was communicated 
with these words : ** May this body and blood of Christ be to 
thee a proof of innocence this day." He then proceeded to 
the ordeal, which was of fire or water, and from which tlie 
presence of strangers was excluded. The accuser and the 
accused, each attended by twelve friends, proceeded to the 
spot. For the ordeal by water, a fire was kindled under a 
caldron in a remote part of the church. At a certain depth 
below the surface, which was augmented in proportion to the 
enormity of the crime, was placed a stone or piece of iron of 
a certsdn weight. Afler the litanies had been recited, a person 
from each party was deputed to examine the caldron, and if 
they agreed that the water boiled, and the stone was placed 
at the proper depth, the accused advanced, plunged in his 
arm, and took out the weight. The priest immediately 
wrapped a clean linen cloth round the part that was scalded, 
fixed on it the seal of the church, and opened it again on 
the third day. If the arm were perfectly healed, the accused 
Was pronounced innocent : if not, he suffered the punishment 
of his offence. In the ordeal by fire, the same precautions 
were observed respecting the number and position of the 
attendants. Near the fire a space was measured equal to 
nine of the prlsone/s feet, and divided by lines iwVo VXvt^^ 
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equaJ parts. By the first stood a small stone pillar. AlAi 
beginning of the mas3 a bar of iron, of the weight of one* 
three pounds, according lo the nature of the ofifence, w 
laid on the fire; at the last collect it was taken oS, id 
placed on the pillar. The prisoner immediately graspedili 
his hand, made three steps on the lines previously treed a 
the floor, and threw it dowu. The treatment of the bura,^ 
the indications of guilt or innocence, were the same ailM 
in the ordeal by hot water." 

" The sale and purchase of slaves publicly prevailed iiiiB( 
the whole of the Anglo-Sason period. They were aoM'St 
cattle ill the market, and a slave was usually estimated atii« 
times the price of an os. To the importation of foreign slam 
no impediment was opposed; t!ie export of native slavejw" 
ibrhidden ; but the pursuit of gain taught the Northumbriu* 
to brave all tlie efforts of the legislature. The men of Brawl 
■were the last to abantloii this nefarious traffic ; they ti tmpi 
yielded to the zeal of Wulstan, bishop of Worcester, tto^ 
prelate ^dsited Bristol several years successively, and preadirf 
on every Sunday against the barbarity and irreligion of ^ 
dealers in slaves. At last the merchants were convinceilll 
his reasons, and in their guild aolemuly bound themaelviis W 
renounce the trade," 
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THE COXQUEROR, 



AuoNG the eea-kings of the tenth century was Rollo, » 5 _ 
so eminently active in the pursuit of ravage and pluHdw, 
that he acquired the appellation of the Ganger, The prin- 
cipal theatre of his exploits was the north of France, whm 
hs reigned, the terror of the maritime provinces, until ibe 
eloquence and piety of Franco, archbishop of Rouen, tamed 
the savage rapacity of Rollo, and prevailed with him lo 
emhrace Christianity, He became a vassal of the French 
crown, and received with the hand of Giala, daughter of 
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Jblharks the Simple, the territory of Normandy as a marriage 
ri«ortion; and in less than a hundred and fifty years after 
'siollo's conversion, the Normans ranked among the most 
■ polished, as well as the most warlike, nations of Europe. 
i^: The fifth in succession firom Rollo, was Robert II., who 
'^ed in consequence of the fiitig^e he experienced in a pil* 
i^msLge to the Holy Land; leaving an illegitimate wm, 
j^niiam, bom in 1027, by Herleya, the daughter of an officer 
n. the royal household. The interesting manners of the 
qdoy induced his father (previous to his making the voyage^ 
pn the return firom which he died at Nice) to obtain • 
promise firom the barons, to acknowledge William as the heir 
to the dukedom* Earl Gilbert was appointed his guardian* 
md the king of France promised the boy his protection. 
But eari Grilbert died, and the interests of the orphan 
PTilliam were totally forgotten, and absorbed in the violence 
Bnd rapacity of the barons. But, at the age of nineteen, the 
young hero came into the field to defend his claim to the 
succession against the legitimate descendants of Richard II,, 
ihe father of duke Robert ; -and such was William's valour 
and bravery on that occasion, that his conduct extorted the 
respect of his adversaries. Baldwin of Flanders g^ve him his 
daughter Matilda in marriage, and at the end of the campaign 
he was universally considered as one of '* the boldest knights 
and most enterprising sovereigns in Christendom." 

William had vainly expected on his return to Hastings^ 
after the battle of Senlac, that the British crown would have 
been ofiered to him : a few days dissipated the illusion* 
LfOndon was put in a state of defence by its citizens, and it 
required great strength of exertion to subdue the English to 
his yoke ; but the power of his arms compejted them to sub* 
mission: the castle of Dover yielded, atni^e inhabitants of 
Kent gave hostages as security for their obedience. 

In London, a different course was pursued. The Etheling 
Eldgar, the rightful claimant, was placed on the throne ; but 
he was young, and deficient of abilities to guide the helm in 
so tempestuous a season, and the first place in t\y& ^ovsxis^^ 
devolved on Stigand, the metropoUtaat Thft e»^ "S^^^ 



•nJ Mor«»r continued in London with Ihe forces, whicl 
t>«M» Pomnnittwl 1.1 their command before the fete of B 
W*> <lwM««d, In the meantime mistrust and disunior 
»i«'Ml in the WMurils of Edgw; the earls, Edwin 
Mo<x«r, n«t« Kcoiised by tlie natiTes of harbouring' 
wMvti VK4* iniaut.-a) to the interests of Eldgar ; and th 
fnrti tiM N» dly in disi^ust, which added to the g«nera, 
I' mhI u ^Viitiwo was crossing ihe Thames at 
„ jt'Ma in«t by Stigrand, vho swore fealty to \i 

»l Wl1H< % fc W>d was rewitcd by ihe king with the ap 



tW VMhMV i teftai oM vm fbUowed by that of oUien 
tlM *i*iWwi»«[l*WH of tbMe »ktt stiQ nvend was meaii 



lb* Qowqiwror. ^v« bosttgvs. and mmIb Un a *^^ 

VMWK. tV llTl 1lf[ I |--- ,_ --•■■-■•" I |,,M^ 

irr*"'""'''" •'''i'i'i''i i^ ™" !' Till ^1 '" II »■■■ " ' 

n ««c«Kttl«ty took |>lMe in WcbImmik' Akb^f, m 

vwwi tuwmtiu^ piiM. b*ifa» wJiwaafcoatrfH^lli 
wJ<J>vr<K wkMH Willtan Im4 p«Hndl ia «• i^Hiiwih 

btttVMly, iu vaw (Klf a«7 bustttty bmer <4eaeii ^ ite'M 
•w^t* wl t'i>IMfc>iK wbo we(« braTe, nutiiioa^ :.n^ , aJ^t 
«twlMk>ui ia Uw uHw^^ifa «r_Am^^^H. At du m 
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iqual right imagined they had been drawn together as vie* 
tms doomed for slaughter. All fled to provide for their own 
lafety, leaving the king at the foot of the altar, with only the 
;>relates and the clergy. He refused, however, to suspend 
Lhe ceremony, and took the oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
with this additional clause : '' that he would govern as justly 
^d the best of his predecessors.** 

i By William, who wished to reconcile the contendiug* 
ijealousies and animosities of his subjects, the interruption at 
.his coronation was greatly regretted. The Normans offered 
as their excuse, that they had mistaken the shouts of loyalty 
for the cry of insurrection ; but they did not fly to defend 
their king, and every thing tended to prove that the outrage 
leas designed as affording an opportunity for plunder, to 
vrhich the Normans had been addicted from nature, habit, 
and the predatory course they had hitherto pursued. So well 
aware was their king of this bias in the disposition of his foK 
lowers, that he called an assembly of his barons, and admo- 
nished them^ that the indulgence of their former habits would 
drive the natives to rebellion, and draw indelible disgrace on 
their country; he then appointed commissioners to see that 
certain new regulations, regarding the protection of females, 
and the prevention of rapine, insult, and assault, should be 
strictly observed. 

All the first measures of the conqueror's reign tended to 
allay former animosities, and to win ^e affections of his new 
subjects; all his commands seemed to be dictated by justice, 
and moderation, with a due regard to ancient laws and cus- 
toms. The monarch was easy of access, and listened gra- 
ciously to the complaints of those who approached him. Fron» 
this p«iod the term '* bastard," which hitherto had dis- 
tinguished Wlliam, was dropped ; and he received the name 
of ** conqueror." From London he moved his court to Bark- 
ing, and then proceeded through the neighbouring counties, 
taking with him as his firiend, the EtheUng Edgar, to wholn 
he gave an extensive property. 

The followers of William had accompanied Mm lo'EiW^wAs. 

on the usual terms of retainers, and expected lp\i^ ^SasJsxw^^ 
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at the expiration of their euf^sgement ; to previ. .-cgij^ 
the sovereign saw that a military force was ^y of 
order to ensure the obedience of the natives, li, j of ma 
several of the chieflains to remain ; by makiTi . , it> tb« A 
did, donations of land, either from the rfi^ -_ -jrieim Ale 
from the property of those who had falli.'n <,j tbni U 
Senlac ; and these rewards were holden c^t ini<)ei 
military service. -^y^ the Nurm 

In the principal towns he built forts f" ..^ Luissft- ih 
the garrisons. At the same time he or.i _ -niury, ihe Ii 
of a monastery to be erected on the spot '^ -^b«! [o n bw 
the victory over Harold ; from which ^^nA bj the es 
Abbey- 
No Rooner had the king concluHt-<' ^ j^j»m» ^ le* 
than he made a visit to bis hereditary d- „ jtttiaed U Erti 
wbither he was accompanied by a tin ^ _j,^ bjaever*! 
earls and knights, as well as man' — i^ed Bo powe* 
thanea, and prelates, who appeared " ^^ j^ecU pwrtA * ■• 
person, but many of whom WW j,. ^<^— *jiirit whV<: 
hostages for the fidelity of their <» j^^ nfased compV 
description were Stigand, arcbKu^ ^ _ fmtl Edwis's eitf 
nolh, abbot of St. Augustine's ; H^^^^ n tSie nMlh. 9i 
earl of Mercift ; Morcnr, (virt "/^ ' " — '" .U.(»|< 

eavl of Northampton au'l ' ' 
nobles whom curiosity liii 

To enhance, in the e>i 
value of his cuii'iii'^i-n. V' _ ■„ ifc^.-ipaniilT 



icb, wiUi the i^jilt-i' ' 



A 
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York followid 

Sv.'f)tlaii(l, with 

onimaudiT : !)ut 

■ prince hurprUt'd 

■ i-nllii't ; tlu' city ot' 

•• soldiers, who pro- 

:o monarch rcliinicd 

»r had seated hiinsclt'on 
.iiish ileet, uudt3r t!ie coiii- 
•se i)rotoctioii the Kniili''li 
. his \incle, and Cliri^tiaii, 
•n of Eni»;Hsh ship«, joined 
fchbishop of York, died of 
I ; and the Normans, to clear 
. I jourinp: houses, which in three 
rdiiced the cathedral and irreat 
ashes. When the news of this 
illiam, he was takin^r his favourite 
I lie forest of Dean. On hcurinii: tlie 
. a paroxysm of passion, ** by the 
4hty!" that not one Nortlnuubrian 
^vaiice. In fact, tlie kini; had been 
repared for, the danjjer : he liad jyained 
.e encourapfed by present rewards and 
<l havinp^ proceeded to the llumber, Sbern, 
or of the Danish Heet, sold his services to 
a considerable sum ; for whicli act of trea- 
•;*raced by his own sovereign at his return to 

«^ of both parties in this desultory warfare were 

troops pi11ag:cd the defenceless inhabitants w itli- 

:nction of friend or foe, and the interruption of 

pursuits caused an alarming scarcity during 

•.ceding years. ^*"* "onqueror forfeited all his 

•'ligion or to l ieling; for, pursuing the 

impulse of rev* ^ waste Yorkshire and tlie 

Dmham, H> ed his retamcxa \\\ ^mt)^ 



JB re io aa, be gave them orders \o spare neither mun b 

bol to destmy houses, com, implements of husbai 

sbatsoerer migfat be rcDdered conducive towards tbe.^ 

afliSe, For the period of nine years not a paKh of ei 

groond wks to be seen bettreeo Yorii and Durham ; 

of » century, eye-witnesses assure as ( 

■trewed with ruins. 

Tlie Scots considered such of the natives as had subn 

to VUBhb M the enemies of independence, ant] poured dc 

bordes lo glean what the Normana hadli 

I9 the hope of plunder and (he thirst of n 

Mikiihi, wilh his army, crossed the Tyne, burnt the chur 

mA TJhge^ nutssacred U>e ^ed and the infants, and A 

Svnd aloa^ with him all who were able to bear the & 

tt the journey: and with these ever; farm in thi 

SnUkmI ms luraished with English slaves. 

Rm Uakolm returned from this expedition, he a 
■ct. the sister of Edgar, in marriaH^e. The p 
II her twenty'second year, turned with disgust from^r 
nd covered with the blood of so many innocent v 
tmd she pleaded nn inclinatitm for a conventual life ; but M T 
ol^ections were overcome by the authority and advice of hi 
brother. af 

Pnim that period the conqueror pursued one oad the saaiFr 
oli^ecl thniiiicliout his conduct, namely, to depress the natjftf T 
by evnllin^ the foreigiiers ; so that every place of dignitgr r 
eiuohunent. and authority, was filled by Normans. Cbi tflf ^ 
FMnrn from his northeni eipedition, William despoiled fl 
inonMtrries of their treasures, under pretence that they m 
the piMiHTM of tlif euemy; as the English had 1 
|ilnc«H tJiD drt>osites^^^|j^al|M||LBs they de»red t 
even the cj 
i manner o 

of enchecjiM 
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■ riie Northumbrians revolted, the citizens of York followed 
tie example, and, joined by the exiles from Scotland, with 
*Sd^r, appointed William Mallet as their commander ; but 
ae informed the king of his danger, and the prince surprised 
%e besiegers. Hundreds perished in the conflict ; the city of 
fTork was abandoned to the rapacity of the soldiers, who pro« 
'imed and pillaged the cathedral, and the monarch returned 
^^riumphant to Winchester. 

i:> About three years after the conqueror had seated himself on 
5 the throne of England, arrived the Danish fleet, undtr the com- 
imand of Canute, son to Sveno, whose protection tlie English 
iaad requested ; assisted by Sbem, his uncle, and Christian, 
bishop. Edgar, with a squadron of English ships, joined 
sthem in the Humber. Aldred, archbishop of York, died of 
ig^ief at the threatening prospect ; and the Normans, to clear 
the ground, set fire to the neighbouring houses, which in three 
^ays, spread by the wind, reduced the cathedral and great 
part of the city of York to ashes. When the news of this 
disaster was brought to William, he was taking his &vourite 
amusement of hunting in the forest of Dean. On heving the 
intelligence he swore, in a paroxysm of passion, ** by the 
Splendour of the Almighty!'* that not one Northumbrian 
should escape his vengeance. In fact, the king had been 
aware of, and had prepared for, the danger : he had grained 
auxiliaries, whom he encouraged by present rewards and 
future promises; and having proceeded to the Humber, Sbem, 
the ostensible leader of the Danish fleet, sold his services te 
the monarch for a considerable sum ; for which act of trea- 
chery he was disgraced by his own sovereign at his return to 
Denmark. 

The sufferings of both parties in this desultory warfare were 
severe. The troops pillaged the defenceless inhabitants with* 
out any distinction of friend or foe, and the interruption of 
agricultural pursuits caused an alarming scarcity during 
several succeeding years. The conqueror forfeited all his 
claim to religion or to humane feeling; for, pursuing the 
rancorous impulse of revenge, he lay waste YotVL^te «cA ^^ 
whole of Darham. Having dispersed Vna TeV^ivaet^ Vbl %xd 




Ingulf, abbot of Croylaiitl, was another whose pron 
was the act of William. Incfulf was born in Londoi 
had studied at Weslminster and at Oxford: at tlir 
William visited Edward the Confessor, he was emploj 
the Norman as his secretary. After that. Ingulf eml 
the monastic habit at Fontanelles; and when Wulp 
abbot of Croyland, was deposed and imprisoned, W 
bestowed the abbey on his former sectetary Ingufi 
always retained the heart of an Englishman, a,nd proi 
the cause of the natives. He has left a detailed aeeo 
tile abbey from its foundation. 

In the year 1078, William felt himseir undisputed i 
of England. Scotland bad yielded to his power; its 
Malcolm, was allowed to retain the government aa a ' 
to the English crown, but he performed the cereoio 
homage to William at Abernethy, oil the Tay, hdiI 
hostages for his fidelity. Yet William was a Normw 
nobility, and the persons holding any influence in the 
were Normans ; while the natives were depressed and g 
by foreign tyrants, so that an author of that period saj 
will not undertake to describe the misery of thia vm 
people. It would he a painful task to nie ; and the tu 
would be disbelieved by posterity." 

In the year 1090, a book of judgment was beg'an by 
of Ihe king, who appointed commissioners to make a I 
of the kingdom, and who completed their -work ii 
volumes in 1086. It was called Domesday-book. " beei 
89 Carle lells us, (HiH. of England, vol. i. p. 436,) " 
man was to recsive his doom, or be judged by it in cas 
dispute about the value, [enure, payment, or services 
lands, should arise upon the collection of the king's on 
revenue, or raising extraordinary taxes. Tliis valuable i 
having served ever since for a decisive evidence in and 
ptites, is lodged in the office of the chamberlnina e 
exchequer." 

Lingard (in a note, vol. ii. p. 82) gives further inform 
that " The first volume is a largo folio of vellum, a 
three hundred and eighty-two douUe v^S^^i wA\.vco 
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mall character, contains thirty-one counties, beginning with 
Lent, and ending with Lincolnshire. The other is a quarto 
olume of four hundred and fifty double pages, in a large 
haracter» but contains only the counties of Essex, Norfolk, 
md Sussex. There is no descriptiou of the four northern 
counties ; but the West Riding of Yorkshire is made to com- 
prehend that part of Lancashire which lies to the north of 
iie Babble, with some districts in Westmoreland and Cumber* 
Land ; while the southern portion of Lancashire is included 
in Cheshire. . Rutland is similarly divided between Notting« 
hamshire and Lincolnshire.*' 

The sale of heiresses formed a part of the king's revenue, 
as to him belonged the right to dispose of them in marriage ; 
and the settlement usually brought a douceur suitable to the 
fee she held. Tolls also were levied on bridges, and at 
fairs, &c ; and the odious tax, called danegelt, brought ^ 
large sum into the royal treasury: so that King William was 
reputed to be the richest prince in Christendom. In 1082, Odo 
aspired to the popedom, in which he had several adherents 
who fancied, by establishing a Norman pope, the treasured 
of Italy would fall into their hands; the whole scheme, how* 
ever, was frustrated by the promptitude of William, who, 
having received intelligence of his brother's intention while 
in Normandy, immediately returned to England, and in the 
Isle of Wight met Odo with his friends and his treasures 
prepared to embark. Upon which the king, bursting into 
the hall where they were assembled, addressed the assembly 
in a set speech *, in which, having related the troubles which 
had kept him so long in Normandy, he says, ''But, in this 
interval, my brother has oppressed my English subjects, by 
robbing the churches of their estates and revenues, by strip- 
ping them of the ornaments given them by our predecessors, 
and hath seduced my knights to follow him on the other side 
of the Alps, though their service is necessary to defend the 

* Speeds Exit. b. ix. c. S. p. 430. The king then ordered Odo to be appreheudei, 
«Dd finding no one wonld venture to seise his person, he arrested him himself; and to 
bis brother's remoiutraaee, that his sacred character of prelate exempted him from 
temporal jurisdietioo, WWism replied, *' I arrest not the bishop, 1 axx«|l ^^« ^^^^ ^^ 
Sent ;" and be kept him ia oloso coaGnemen t m the tastle of Kooen. 
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nation ogaiust the Danes, Irish, and other i 
may prove an over-match for me. But ray greatest ( 
is for the church of God, which this man has invdl 
affliction; whereas other Christian kin^ who hai-e ( 
before me, hase enriched it with presents, and honol 
with their most intense aflcctions — for which, I tnd 
now enjoy a liappy retribution. Etheltiert, Bdwarf 
Oswald, Althulf, Alfred, Edward the elder, Edgar, 3 
chosen and most dear Edward, have enriched the ( 
the spouse of God, with their munificence ; but my I 
vhom I intrusted with the administration, violently 1 
away her possessions, cruelly grindeth the poor, debi 
away my soldiers from me to secure hia vain projects,) 
oppression hath exasperated the whole nation. Cg 
ray lords, these things ; and let me implore you to g 
your advice what is to be done in these circumatancrt.' 

As King William advanced i[i years, he became vri 
pulent, which caused his physician to prescribe a Ions 
of medicine ; upon hearing which Philip of France siil 
•' the king of England was lying in al Houen," wfc 
pression having been repeated to him, so exasperatfl 
liam, that he swore at his churching all France Bhoul 
a blaze ; and as soon as he could sit on horseback, he i 
France with his troops, and took Mante. The town ^ 
on fire, and the king having rode to view the scene, ri 
a bruise which, after six weeks of suffering, terminatedl 
During his last illness William bequeathed Normandy^ 
eldest son, Robert ; the succession to England be a 
mould leave to the decision of God: but expressed an 
wish it might fall to his second son ; to whom he e'av 
commendatory letter, addressed to the archbishop Lai 
To his son Henry he gave tive thousand pounds of 
with his exhortation to be patient, and he would inha 
fortunes of his brothers. 

Such, Lingard observes, was the unsettled state of t 
at that time, that, at the moment of the king's death;! 
knights and prelates hastened to their homes to seeurt 
property ; the citizens of B-ouen began Ui cooceal \^^ 
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* jdaable effects ; the seirants rifled the palace, and hurried 

jray with their booty ; and the royal corpse lay almost threa 

Lemurs neglected on the ground. At length the archbishop 

rdered it to be interred at Caen ; and Herluin, a neigbour* 

ig knight, out of compassion, conveyed it at his own expense 

-> that city." At the moment of interment, in the church of 

-^t. Stephen, a voice from the crowd exclaimed, **He whom 

^jua have praised was a robber. The very land on which you 

"^iSBiid is mine. By violence he took it from my father ; and 

,1 tJie name of God, I forbid you to bury him in iU" It was 

. ksceline Fitz- Arthur who spoke : the prelates paid him sixty 

mllings for the grave, and promised him the full value of tha 

ind. 

, The character of William having been variously represented^ 

here transcribe the opinion of him, by one who was hi9 

ontemporary, and an Englishman, as related in Linoari/s 

afw^ory, vol. ii. p. 98. 

■f- 

I 

" Character op William I. 

** If any one wish to know what manner of man he was» 
or what worship he had, or of how many lands he were the 
ierd, we will describe him as we have known him ; for we 
looked on him^ and some while lived in his herd. King 
William was a very wise man, and very rich, more worship* 
fal and strong than any of his fore-gangers. He was mild 
to good men who loved God ; and stark beyond all bounds 

to those who withsaid his will. On the very stede where 

I 

God gave him to win England, he reared a noble monastery, 
and set monks therein, and endowed it well. He was very 
worshipful. Thrice he bore his king-helmet every year, when 
he was in England. At Easter he bore it at Winchester, at 
Pentecost at Westminster, and at mid-winter at Gloucester* 
And then there were with him all the rich men over all Eng- 
land : archbishops, and diocesan bishops, abbots, and earls, 
thanes, and knights. Moreover, he was a very statk t(n»xi<» 
and very savage ; so that no man durst do aii^>Xvav^ «>^^ 
liis wU): bishops be set off their bishopnca, a\A)cAA cfii i 
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abbotries, and tiimics in prison ; and at last he did fl 
his own brother Odo. Him he set in prison, Tel 
things we must not forget the good frith which he i 
this land r so that a roan that was good for aught, migl 
over the kingdom with his bosom full of gold 
molestation ; and no man durst slay another man, th 
had suffered never so micltlc evil irom the other. I 
over England, and by his cunning he was so thoroui 
quainted with it, that there is not a hide of land of n 
did not know, both who had it, and what was its 
and that he set down in his writings. Wales was un 
weald, and therein he wrought castles ; and he wiel 
Isle of Man withal : moreover he subdued Scotlonc 
mickle strength ; Normandy was his kinu ; and over I 
dom called Mans he ruled; and if he might have li' 
two years, he would have won Ireland by the fanw 
jiower, and without any armament. Yet truly ia h 
men had mickle suffering, and very many hardships. 
he caused to be wrought, and poor men to be oppress 
was so very stark. He took from his subjects many 
of gold, and many hundred 'pounds of silver; and 
took some by right and some by mickle might, for ve 
need. He had fallen into avarice, and greediness hi 
witlial. He let his lands to fine as dear as he coult 
came some other and bade more than the first had giv 
the king let it to him who bade more. Then came i 
and bid yet more, and the king let it into the hands 
man who bade the most. Nor did he reck how i 
his reeves got money of poor men, or how many m 
things they did. For the more men talked of right i 
tile more they did against the law. He also set man' 
friths ; and he made laws therewith, that whosoever' 
slay hart or hind, him man should blind. As he forb« 
skying of harts, ho also did he of boars. So much he 
the high-deer, as if he hod been their father. Heal 
creed about hares, that they should go free. His ricl 
moaned, and the poor men murmured: but he was su 
Ihat he recked not the hatred of Acm a\\. ¥01 it yni 
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l^ey should follow the king's will withal, if they wished to 
(Te, or to have lands, or goods, or his favour. Alas, that any 
nan should be so moody, and should so puff up himself, and 
{bink himself above all other men ! May Almighty God have 
aercy on his soul, and grant him forgiveness of his sins." 



Chapter X. 

WILLIAM II. 

't has been already noticed that the late monarch lefl three 
ons. Robert, the eldest, took possession of the duchy of 
Normandy ; Henry, the youngest, finding his legacy of five 
%ousand pounds but a poor equivalent for his ambition, re- 
ired silently to watch the course of events, resolving to seize 
he first opportunity which the misconduct of his brothers 
night offer, to better his fortune ; while William, sumamed 
Etufus, on account of his red hair, proceeded to England with 
lis father's letter to Lanfranc, who had been his tutor, and 
with whom he was a great favourite. ^But although the arch- 
bishop secretly supported William's pretensions, he refiised to 
leclare openly in his favour, until the prince promised, on 
iftth, that he would govern according to law and justice, and 
rould ask and follow the advice of the primate. In three 
creeks from the time of his father's decease, William II. was 
jrowned king of England, at Westminster. 

Xn disposition William most resembled'his father ; in policy, 
OOy he imitated him. Duke Robert was thoughtless, gene- 
•ous, fond of pleasure, and very credulous. He. disliked ex- 
ertion, and allowed himself to be governed by the counsel of 
Ids uncle Odo, who soon led him into a conspiracy against 
his brother William. Odo had conceived a personal hatred 
towards Lanfranc, from the period when the conqueror had 
prevented his journey to Rome. His desire of revenge was 
increased on seeing the influence his rival ici^MiXaMv^ on^t 
the mind of the new king ; but the macbinalioxi^ o^ ^^«tV. 

roz, I. -E. 
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^en - He had sent to ask reinforcements from Enirland, 
Mr>m whence twenty thousand men had assembled to cinhark] 
frlr^xi each soldier was ordered to pay ten shillinjrs for the 
JklDg s use, (ihis was the sum each man carried with him ibr 
his support during the campaigfn,) and then return to his 
own home. With this money William purchased the retreat 
of the French monarch, and then went back to his dominions 
in England. 

At tins penod Pope Urban II. received urp^ent letters from 
the patriarca of Jerusalem and the emperor of Constanti- 
nople, descnhiug, ^j^^ sufferjng^g ^f ^^e Christians, and the 
^a.iigeT to ^hicb the Imperial city was exposed by the near 
•a-PV^*^^^ ^ ^^e Saracens. A proposal for an expedition to 
^^^ *^°^^^dhad been received in the council of Clermont, 
^willi a film penjuasion that such was the will of God. The 
.P^. ^ the chivalrous mind of Robert ; but his poverty 

th ^^^ ^ support the splendour due to his appearance 
This hm ^'P'^^^' ^® mortgaged his dominions to the avarice 
flunied t)» ' ^^^ gave him ten thousand marks, and as- 
ffosd^ gt)vemment of the dukedom during five years. 
^ gloTf tK ^*' ^^^ Robert set out in quest of dangers and 
imiBedi ^^ William sailed to the continent, and demanded 
' " ceanx ► possession of Normandy and Le Maine. The jMan- 
who. K^"^^^**^ ^*^ authority in favour of Helie de la Flcche, 
""* fecV ^^^S afterwards taken prisoner, surrendered j\Ians 
'*" V ^^berty. Having offered his services to William, by 

•^ ^' «iey were refused, Helie exclaimed, ** You shall learn 

t... "''^Uie as an enemy." Upon which the king replied, 
lenc "Go, ai^^jo thy worst." 

»Li.aiv-' During the period that William was engaged in making 

^on his brother Robert in 1091, Malcolm, king of Scot- 

se. 5' 1^^ j^j^ ^jjg opportunity of his absence from England, to 

'l^^r ^l^fy ^e rapacity of his followers with the spoil of the 

,,^•7 ioft^ni counties. This outrage William amply revenged. 

■f .- ^hlcolm did him homage, and received from him the manors 

4. md the pension which he had enjoyed under the Conqueror. 

r But William, on his return from Normandy, visited Carlisle, 

from which he expelled Dolphin, the lord of the d\sVi\o\., «sA 

Y.2 
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peopled the eity with acolony of Eng'lishmcn from ihew 
and built a ca.stle for Iheir protection. Whether tliis s« 
ment was considered to be aa uct of invasion, by Malcolm,! 
uneertain; but a new ijuarrel was created betvreeoiberf 
tions. and on the 13ih of November, 1093, Malcolm nod 
his death by the sword of Morel, Mowbray's ste^¥ard, 
queen, Margaret, survived him oaly four days; w ■* 
occasion the Eliielinfr Edgar mas seated on the thwd"' 
eestored the children of his sister Margaret to tlieii h 
bonours. 

Ever since Harold had effected the reduction ofWalo.* 
natives acknowledged themselves the vassals of BngW 
but their ancient hostility was not exting^uished ; and ia* 
year 1094, the natives of every district in Wales were 
Their mountainous country bade defiance to the heavyMiS 
of the Normans, and the best William could effec 
adopt his father's policy, and draw a chain of casllK WW 
the country, to stop their further incursions. 

In the following summer messengers amved to Williumi 
a time when he was hunting in the New Forest, wilhinU 
gence that his former enemy Ilelie had defeated the St 
mans, and was laying siege to Mans : upon which be 
there so speedily that Uelie had scarcely time to saveW 
aelf by flight. The king ravaged the lands of his eB(d( 
and then returned to England, where he found RobtR'l 
Mowbray at the head of a rebellious party. This nofaM 
was the most powerful of the Angio-Saxou borons : lie I 
heriied from his uncle, the bishop of Constance, two bundl 
and eighty manors; and was moreover allied, by blood' 
aflinity, (o all the Urst families in England. He was juinej 
his rebellion by many northern earls, but was at length at 
pelled to surrender, and lived thirty years a prisoner Inl 
,castle of Windsor. | 

When William Rufus first came to the throne, he wasj 
strained within certain bounds by the influence of bi4 
Lanfranc, but afier that prelate's death, in 1089, lie | 
scope to his rapacious and extravagant propensities. ! 
royal treasury was very rich at the death of Uia &lher, bid 
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C^utnulation of wealth could equal the waste of William'g 
»ro<iigality ; and this passion grew stronger under a remorse- 
^ss minister, Ralph, (afterwards surnamed Flamhard, or the 
devouring torch,) a dissolute and ambitious clergyman, whom 
^Tilliam raised irom obscurity to be his chaplain, his trea- 
^rer, and justiciary ; and who, finding that the favour of his 
.naster could only be secured by flattering his vices, per- 
,;aaded the king to retain the vacant bishoprics and abbeys 
or the service of the crown — or when they were filled up, a 
x>mpensation, equal to the supposed value, was paid into the 
exchequer for the king's use. Capital punishments were com- 
muted for pecuniary mulcts ; and another survey of the king- 
lom was ordered, to raise the land-tax of such estates as had 
>een under-rated in the record of doomsday. By these arts 
E>lambard drew upon himself the eulogium pronounced by the 
iing, that *' he was the only man who, to please a master, 
ras willing to brave the vengeance of the rest of mankind." . 
During the time of Lent, in the fourth year after the de- 
cease of Lanfranc, the king was seized with sickness, and the 
i^proach of death aroused his fears. He sent for Anselm, who 
happened at that time to come from Normandy to visit Hugh, 
earl of Chester. By the prelate's advice the king restored some 
Otf the property of the church, and engaged to amend his con- 
diuct ; he forgave, by proclamation, all offences committed 
a^inst the crown, and promised to his people a more just ad- 
ministration ; and although he had hitherto declared his reso- 
lution never to part with the temporalities of Canterbury till 
Ivis death, he appointed Anselm to that see. But the king 
recovered, and feeling ashamed of his weakness, he revoked 
ihe pardons he had granted, and relapsed into all his former 
extravagances ; the court became again a scene of debauchery, 
and he persecuted the pious Anselm with a bitterness that was 
never exceeded. After suffering every kind of insult, the 
bishop requested and obtained permission to quit England. 
Shortly after that event, predictions were circulated among the 
people respecting some dire catastrophe ; the monarch him- 
Belf felt alarmed, and on the 1st of August, haiNV[v^^^"&^^^^ 
restless nighty at the request of his friends Y\e xeWnc^v^^^^ 
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peopled the city with a colony of Englishmen fl 
and built a caslle for (heir prolection. Whether ih 
went was considered to be an uct of invasion, by Mitl«Jl 
uncertain ; but a new quarrel was created between liil 
tions, and on the 13lh of November, 1093, Malcolm 
his death by the sword of Morel, Mowbray's strt¥ird \ 
queen, Murgaret, survived him only four days ; 
occasion Ibe Etlieling Edgar was seated on the tl 
restored the children of his sister Marg^aret to thdl^ 
honours. 

Ever since Harohl had effected the reduction oiVM 
natives acknowledg'ed themselves the vassals of Etjl 
but their ancient hostility was not eKting;uished *, and) 
year 1094, the natives of every district in Wales were ill 
'f heir mountainous country badcdcRancc to thehe&vyi 
of the Normans, and the best William could eflWl 
adopt his ftither's policy, and draw a chain of caillei' 
tiie country, lo slop their further ineursions. 

In the following summer messengers arrived to Wil 
a time when he was hunting in the New Forest, with 
gence that his former enemy Uelie had defeated tl 
maus, and was laying siege to Mans ; upon which 
there so speedily that Helie had scarcely time to si 
self by flight. The king ravaged the lands of his i 
and tlien returned to England, where he found R< 
Mowbray at the head of a rebellious party. This ni 
was the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon barons ; 
heriled from bis uncle, the bishop of Constance, two i 
and eighty manors ; and was moreover allied, by b 
affinity, to all the first families in England. He wasi 
hia rebellion by many northern earls, but was at ieng 
pelled to surrender, and lived thirty years a prisooi 
^Bstle of Windsor. 

When William Rufus first came to the throne, he 
strained within certain bounds by the influence ol 
lianfranc, but after that prelate's death, in 1089, 
scope to his rapacious and extravagant propensitie 
tojol treasury was very rich at the dealU ot\\\& &kh«r 
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cumulation of wealth could equal the waste of William'g 
»^gality ; and this passion grew stronger under a remorse- 
^ minister, Ralph, (afterwards sumamed Flamhard, or the 
Flouring torch,) a dissolute and ambitious clergyman, whom 
^iam raised irom obscurity to be his chaplain, his trea- 
r«r, sind justiciary ; and who, finding that the favour of his 
..^(er could only be secured by flattering his vices, per- 
L^ed the king to retain the vacant bishoprics and abbeys 

'the service of the crown — or when they were filled up, a 
:ir»pensation, equal to the supposed value, was paid into the 
^I]equer for the king's use. Capital punishments were com- 
*.t;ed for pecuniary mulcts ; and another survey of the king- 
tn was ordered, to raise the land-tax of such estates as had 
i^n under-rated in the record of doomsday. By these arts 
lambard drew upon himself the eulogium pronounced by the 
ing, that *' he was the only man who, to please a master, 
^as willing to brave the vengeance of the rest of mankind." . 

During the time of Lent, in the fourth year afler the de- 
ease of Lanfranc, the king was seized with sickness, and the 
pproach of death aroused his fears. He sent for Anselm, who 
lappened at that time to come from Normandy to visit Hugh, 
url of Chester. By the prelate's advice the king restored some 
f the property of the church, and engaged to amend his con- 
act ; he forgave, by proclamation, all offences committed 
^inst the crown, and promised to his people a more just ad- 
inistration ; and although he had hitherto declared his reso- 
Ltion never to part with the temporalities of Canterbury till 
is death, he appointed Anselm to that see. But the king 
icovered, and feeling ashamed of his weakness, he revoked 
le pardons he had granted, and relapsed into all his former 
^travagances ;: the court became again a scene of debauchery, 
id he persecuted the pious Anselm with a bitterness that was 
»ver exceeded. Afler suffering every kind of insult, the 
shop requested and obtained permission to quit England, 
hortly afler that event, predictions were circulated among the 
eople respecting some dire catastrophe ; the monarch him- 
jlf felt alarmed, and on the 1st of AugusV,\\a.NV[v^^^'&^^^^ 
^Uess mght, at the request of his frieivds Y\e t^iwc^v^^^^'^^ 
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peopled the city with a colony of Englishmen from th 
and built a castle for their protection. Whether M 
ment was considered to be an act of invasion, by Mat 
uncertaiili but a new quarrel was created between 
tions. and on the 13th of November, 1093, Malcolrni 
his dealh by Ihe sword of Morel, Mowbray's steVnB 
queen, Murgaret, survived iiim only four days; M 
occasion Ibe Etiicliiifi; Edg'sr was seated on the thil 
restored the children of his sister Marg'aret to tbeii 
honours. 

Ever since Harold had effected the reduction of W 
natives acknowleds;ed themselves the vassals of Q 
but iheir ancient hostility was not extinguished ; and 
year 1094, the natives of every districtin Wales werel 
Their mountainous country bade defiance to the heavj 
of the Normans, and the best William could eBW 
adopt his father's policy, and draw a chain of casAl 
the country, to stop their further incursions. , 

In the following summer messengers airived to Wil 
a time when he was hunting in the New Forest, will 
gence that his former enemy Uelie had defeated It 
mans, and was laying siege to Mans : upon wbicll< 
there so speedily that Helle hod scarcely time (o si 
self by flight. The king ravaged the lands of hia t 
and tlien returned to England, where he found tU 
Mowbray at the head of a rebellious party. This ni 
was the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon barons j 
iierited from his uncle, the bishop of Constance, two J 
and eighty manors ; and was moreover allied, by tj 
affinity, to all the first families in England. He was | 
his rebellion by many northern earls, but was at leaM 
pelled to surrender, and lived thirty years a pii8oit| 
fCastle of Windsor, || 

When William Rufus first came to the throne, he , 
strained within certain hounds by the influence a| 
Lanfranc, but after that prelate's death, in 1089, j 
scope (o his rapacious and extravagant propensitig 
royal treasury was very rich at the death of Vae &th^ 
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^ocamulation of wealth could equal the waste of William's 
pnxiigality ; and this passion grew stronger under a remorse- 
less minister, Ralph, (afterwards sumamed Flambard, or the 
Aevouring torch,) a dissolute and ambitious clergyman, whom 
WiUiam raised from obscurity to be his chaplain, his trea- 
EQTer, and justiciary ; and who, finding that the favour of his 
master could only be secured by flattering his vices, per- 
suaded the king to retain the vacant bishoprics and abbey's 
for the service of the crown — or when they were filled up, a 
compensation, equal to the supposed value, was paid into the 
exchequer for the king's use. Capital punishments were com- 
muted for pecuniary mulcts; and another survey of the king- 
dom was ordered, to raise the land-tax of such estates as had 
been under-Tated in the record of doomsday. By these arts 
Flambard drew upon himself the eulogium pronounced by the 
Jcing, that " he was the only man who, to please a master, 
was wilHng to brave the vengeance of the rest of mankind." 

During the time of Lent, in the fourth year afler the de- 
cease of Lanfranc, the king was seized with sickness, and the 
approach of death aroused his fears. He sent for Anselm, who 
happened at that time to come from Normandy to visit Hugh, 
earl of Chester. By the prelate's advice the king restored some 
of the property of the church, and engaged to amend his con- 
duct ; he forgave, by proclamation, all offences committed 
•gainst the crown, and promised to his people a more just ad- 
mmistration ; and although he had hitherto declared his reso- 
laiion never to part with the temporalities of Canterbury till 
bis death, he appointed Anselm to that see. But the king 
■recovered, and feeling ashamed of his weakness, he revoked 
the pardons he had granted, and relapsed into all his former 
C9Ktravagances ; the court became again a scene ofdebuuchery^ 
and he persecuted the pious Anselm with a bitterness that was 
never exceeded. Afler suffering every kind of insult, the 
Ushop requested and obtained permission to quit England. 
Shortly afler that event, predictions were circulated among the 
|ieopIe respecting some dire catastrophe ; the monarch him- 
self felt alarmed, and on the 1st of August, having passed a 
restless pight^ at the request ofhia friends he Te\mc\vx\^Vve^\v\% 
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Scumulation of wealth could equal the waste of William'ft 
vidigality ; and this passion grew stronger under a remorse- 
B8 minister, Ralph, (afterwards sumamed Flamhard, or the 
Sirouring torch,) a dissolute and ambitious clergyman, whom 
TiUiam raised irom obscurity to be his chaplain, his trea- 
irer, and justiciary ; and who, finding that the favour of his 
laster could only be secured by flattering his vices, per- 
taded the king to retain the vacant bishoprics and abbeys 
r the service of the crown — or when they were filled up, a 
>inpensation, equal to the supposed value, was paid into the 
rcbequer for the king's use. Capital punishments were com^ 
uted for pecuniary mulcts ; and another survey of the king- 
Hn was ordered, to raise the land-tax of such estates as had 
^n under-rated in the record of doomsday. By these arts 
lambard drew upon himself the eulogium pronounced by the 
ing, that '* he was the only man who, to please a master, 
^6 willing to brave the vengeance of the rest of mankind." . 
During the time of Lent, in the fourth year afler the de- 
ease of Lanfranc, the king was seized with sickness, and the 
pproach of death aroused his fears. He sent for Anselm, who 
ti^ipened at that time to come from Normandy to visit Hugh, 
arl of Chester. By the prelate's advice the king restored some 
f the property of the church, and engaged to amend his con- 
uct ; he forgave, by proclamation, all offences committed 
^inst the crown, and promised to his people a more just ad- 
linistration ; and although he had hitherto declared his resa- 
ition never to part with the temporalities of Canterbury till 
is death, he appointed Anselm to that see. But the king 
•covered, and feeling ashamed of his weakness, he revoked 
le pardons he had granted, and relapsed into all his former 
itravagances ; the court became again a scene of debauchery, 
nd he persecuted the pious Anselm with a bitterness that was 
ever exceeded. Afler suffering every kind of insult, the 
bhop requested and obtained permission to quit England, 
hortly after that event, predictions were circulated among the 
eople respecting some dire catastrophe ; the monarch liim- 
5lf felt alarmed, and on the 1st of August, Yv^n\tv^ y^"&^^^ ^ 
ratless night, at the request of his friends Y\e ie\\tic^\^^^^'^^ 
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intention of hunting'; but after dinner having rodecM 
New Forest, he received iiis death from an arrow shot, 
supposed, hy Sir Walter Tyrrel,) but whether intentit 
not was never ascertained. The royal corpse was con 
B cart to Winchester, and in the cathedral of the city 
was allotted to his rank ; but it being- considered ind 
honour with religious rites the obsequies of a prince w 
had been so impious, and whose death happened I 
denly to encourage a hope that he found time for rep 
the body was hastily interred in silence, and no tnq( 
made as to the cause or the manner of his death. 



Character op William IT. 

The claim of this prince to the crown of Eag-Iand, in 
time of his elder brother Robert, reated solely on U 
expressed by his father ; who, it was contended, nil 
pose of it as he pleased, because it did uot come to ' 
infaerilaiice, but by conquest. 

In temper William was particularly violent : and r 
despotism, and voluptuousness, presided throaghnut I 
racter. In person he nas short and corpulent, with flai 
and a ruddy complexion. In public he endeavoured, 
tone of his voice, and the tenor of his answers, to tnl 
those who addressed him ; but in private he descende 
equality with his companions, amusing them witii 
and seeking to lessen the odium of his excesses, by: 
them the subjects of laughter. At this king's death 
in his possession the revenue of one archbishopri 
bishoprics, and eleven abbeys ; all of which had been 
to farm. 

William 11. built a wall round the Tower, a hridj 
the Thames, and the great hall ut Westminster. It it 
taste of that age to raise magnificent structures, and to 
monasteries, many of which belonged to the wealthiesi 
nobility. 

About the year 1094, when Clement aspired to the p 
in opposition to Urban II., t\ie legivimate svu^ceaaor « 
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ffi^ry> William affected to hesitate between the two, that, by 
fdelaying to acknowledge either, he might enjoy with less re- 
;8traint the revenues of the vacant prelacies. " It was not/' 
Liingard observes, (vol. ii. p. 140,) " that the English church 
rejected the papal supremacy, but that the bishops had not 
•been permitted to inquire into the claims of the competitort, 
And therefore they suspended their obedience." Again, in 
page 141 of the same Yolume, it is stated, ** Anselm has been 
blamed for having given to the pope, during the debate, the 
titles of bishop of bishops,* prince of all men, and angel of the 
great council. Whoever wiirperuse the original, (in Eadmer, 
p. 27,) will be convinced that the charge has been made by 
mistake. It is to Christ, and not to the pope, that the arch- 
bishop applied these expressions.** 

When the archbishop Anselm departed for Rome, he 
summed up his reasons in a letter to the pope, from which 
the following is an extract : — 

'^ The king would not restore to -my church those lands 
belonging to it, which he had given away after the death of 
]l«anfranc : he even continued to give more away, notwith- 
standing my opposition — he required of me grievous services^ 
tl^ich had never been required of my predecessors — he an- 
nulled the law of God, and the canonical and apostolical deci- 
sions, by customs of his own creation. In such conduct I could 
not acquiesce vnthout the loss of my own soul ; to plead 
Ugainst him in his own court was in vain, for no one dared 
to assist or advise. This then is my object in coming to you ; 
to beg that you would free me from the bondage of the epis- 
copal dignity, and allow me to serve God again in the tran- 
quillity of my cell ; and that in the next place you vrould 
provide for the churches of the English according to your 
wisdom and the authority of your station." — Lingard, vol^ife, 
p. 144. 
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RoBEHT, the eldest son of William tbe Conqueror, hu 
four years absent from his dukedom of Normandy ;i 
which lime he had received the benediction of ihe pnntfi 
had shared with Godfrey of Bouillon the praise of n ' 
prowess in the fields of Palestine *. Had he been in 
mandy at the time of his brother's decease, big clai 
birthright, and the stipulation between him and W 
whereby tbe survivor was to succeed, added to the glni 
had iicquired in the reduction of Nice, Antioch, and Jd 
lem, would, doubtless, have decided the choice of ihe Eii| 
■ in his favour; but, consistent with hia general ( 
Robert had suffered his laurels to fade on his Hi 
lingering on the way. Ills brother took advantage <iS 
absence. Henry had followed Rufus into the fore.st. a 
moment that he heard the kin^r liad fallen, spurred his t 
and rode to Winchester, to secure possession of the 
treasures; which, having; with a faint opposition t 
he was crowned liing' at Westreiinster, by Maurice, bish 
London, on the thinl day after the death of Willian 
estabhsh his accession, Henry gave a charter which d 
the interests of the people with his own. It restored 1 
church its ancient immunities, and granted to tl 
and to their immediate vassals, the power to dispose of 
personal property; it removed the restrictiona on the 
riages of females, and contained a promise to execuL 
laws of Edward the Confessor, as they were amende 
his father. This important document, though too Ion 
insertion here, may be see in LisoiRn's Hui., vc 
p. 152. 

From the same motive of policy, Henry effected a r 

• It wa> brIieiFd that Qaitny. wilb s •Iroko of his t»i)n1. hail divld«il Ihe bt 
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in his own conduct, and in the morals of his associates, and 
drove from his court the men who had scandalized the pub- 
h'c by their effeminacy and debaucheries*. lie restored 
archbishop Anselm to his see, and selected for his consort 
Matilda, or Maud, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland. 
This lady had been intrusted to the care of her aunt Christina, 
the abbess of Wilton, who, to preserve her niece from the 
brutal conduct of the Norman soldiers, had compelled her to 
i?ear the veil, and to frequent the society of the nuns f. At 
first an objection was advanced to the union, which was 
overruled in a synod of the prelates. The marriage Mas 
celebrated, and the queen crowned, by Anselm, who had 
resumed the administration of his diocese. 

To convince the nation of his sincerity, Henry ordered 
Plambard, iHshop of Durham, and the obnoxious minister of 
the late long, to be committed to the Tower ; from whence 
lie escaped, and made his way to Normandy, where h 
awakened by his counsel the ambition of Robert, whose de- 
termination to recover England from his brother, had given 
way .to feasting and pleasure; for having married Sibylla, 
daughter of the count Conversanna, in Apulia, where he had 
loitered on his return from the Holy Land, he consumed her 
fortune in pageantry and costly show. But roused by Flam- 
bard, and seconded by the aid of several English barons, 
B<obert prepared for the enterprise. Anselm was the prin- 
cipal agent in preserving the right of allegiance to the sub- 
iecta of Henry; the brothers held a conference near Win- 
chester, at which they stipulated that both should unite in 
punishing their respective enemies, and that if either died 
without legitimate.issue, the survivor should be his heir. 

In person Robert was corpulent, and below the ordinary 
stature, which caused his father to call him Ganbaron, and 

• The fashionable young men of the time received the appellation of- effeniinate from 
theirmanaer of dressing. They wore tnnics with deep sleeves, and mantles with long 
trains. The peaks of their shoes were stuffed with tow, and twisted to imitate the 
bom of a ram ; a mode which was brought into use by Fulk, earl of Anjou, to conceal 
the deformity of his feet. 

t Doubtless this caused former historians to imagine that Matilda had taken the 
TOW of chastity. Lingard observes, (in a note, vol. ii. p. 156J that the only security 
to females, at thatperiod, was seclasion in a convent. 
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to a. state of poverty and dependence ; his exertiuns 
Dierely temporary, and by his indolence and miscondacli 
lost hia duchy, and became the prisoner of his youi^ 
brother. His consort, Sibylla, died in 1102 of poiai,* 
ministered, it was believed, by Agnes, dowager coamB^ 
Buckingjham, who, as she possessed the aiTections, \niiB 
ambitious to share Ihe honours of the duke. 

Henry was implacable in his disposition and vindicti'tii 
his revenge : lie soon found means, through the agency oft* * 
secret spies, lo punish those noblemen who had revollnl ftw I 
his interest to the cause of Robert. Among them was Bobfl' I 
de Belesme, earl of Shrewsbury, the most powerful of to 
English subjects — a man equally deceitful aa he was Iw^ 
and rapacious, and whose cruelty rose pre-eminent aboittti 
other vicen: he delighted in witnessing the sufferingsoftti 
■victims, and is said to have torn out (he eyes of his go/iif* 
with his own hands, because the father of the boy had esciprf 
his vengeance for some trivia! otfence. Against this mouSa 
Henry had, from motives of policy, conceived a violent haired, 
on account of a declaration uttered by the earl, that " UeMl 
was an usurper, and that it was dishonourable for the Nw" 
mans, as well as the English, to permit him to enjoy lit 
crown in prejudice of his eider brother." He was ciwd 
before the court, and no less than five-ond-forty oSeiKO 
were alleged against him. When the earl obtained, accord* 
ing to custom, permission to retire and consult his frieodl. 
he instantly mounted his horse and fled to his castles, ft- 
solved to defend himself by arms. After a siege of thrrt 
months, he lost Bridgnorth and Shrewsbury, and avoided 
an ignominious death, on the condition that he would depart 
the realm, and never more return to England. 

Shortly after this event, Robert forfeited hia stipulated 
agreement vrith hia brother, by accepting an invitation to 
■visit the earl of Surrey; but he had soon leasoa to regret 
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Ibat incantioiis step; for, finding himself considered as a 
eaptiTe, he resigned his annuity of three thousand marks, as 
liiie price of his ransom, upon which occasion he sought the 
friendship of the outlaw Belesme, whom he still allowed to 
possess thirty«fbur castles in Normandy. This conduct af» 
forded a pretext to Henry to declare the conditions of the 
alliance between him and his brother to be void; which 
irnnng done, Henry had the efirontery to hold out that he 
^ras going" to act the part of a saviour to Normandy ; and 
under that fictitious pretext, he made war against his brother, 
and in an obstinate conflict at Tenchebrai, the dukedom was 
ceded to Hcmry, and Robert became his prisoner *. While 
the king had been employed in chastising his enemies, and 
aiiipping a brother of his dominions, he was engaged in a 
quarrel with Anselm and the court of Rome, respecting the 
figbt of inTestiture. According to ancient practice, the 
election of the bishops hod generally depended on the 
testimony of the clergy and the people, and the suffrages of 
the provincial prelates. But the lapse of years, and the con- 
version of the barbarous nations, had introduced innovations. 
The tenure of clerical, was assimilated to that of lay, property ; 
the sovereign assumed the right of approbation, and the 
new bishop, or abbot, was compelled to swear fealty, and 
to do homage. The pretensions of the crown gradually 
extended, and the prince claimed for himself the right of no- 
tmnation. Victor III., in a synod held at Beneventum, about 
the year 1077, issued a sentence of excommunication against 
the prince who should exercise the right of investiture, and 
the prelate who shoyld accept his temporalities on such con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, the sovereigns would not resign a pri- 
vilege which had been enjoyed by their predecessors, and which 
was defended by plrelates who owed to it their wealth and 
power. The execution of that right, however, had been 
greatly abused by William Rufiis, who had kept the vacancies 
for his own profit, or degraded the dignity of the church by 

* The duke was made prisoner by Oaldrio the king's chaplain, for which service he 
Vai KBwarded with the bishopric of Landaff ; bat he soon after incurred the hatred of 
the citixena, and was murdered in a field, with fire of his prebendaries.— Linoabo, 
VOL H. 1.165. 
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disposing of tbem to the highest bidder. In France uA 
Germany the evil had been carried to a greater extent, and i* 
Normandy the poverty of Robert had induced him to sell thk 
reversion of ecclesiastical property. The point was at lengft 
adjusted by Ansclm g;oing to Rome, and consulting pep( i 
Paschal, who agreed to a compromise, by which the churA 
gained but little. In a note to Linqaro's Hint., vol. ii. p ,J69f 
it is observed, " that this controversy continued to embiller 
the life of pope Paschal. About three years after the coBk' 
promise with the king of England, Henry IV. of Genuaaj 
consented to abandon the right of investiture, on conditiM 
that the pontiff would crown bim in Rome; but as soona 
he was admitted within the walls, he seized on Paschal, CM- 
veyed him to a castle in the neighbourhood, and kept him is 
confinement for two months. To obtain his liberty the p<^ 
confirmed to Henry the contested right, and solemnly swon 
never to eicommunicale or molest him for his esercise of it. 
Tliis acquiescence of Paschal was severely condemned; pro- 
vincial synods were assembled ; the emperor was excommn- 
cicated, and the pope was harassed by complaints and repnoBi . 
Unable to exculpate himself to the satis&ction of the moM 
zealous of the prelates, he condescended to appear in the 
council of Lateran in 1112, without the ensigns of his djgnitft i 
and to submit his conduct to public inquiry. By order of the ( 
fathers, the charter granted to Henry was humi, and that* 
prince was excommunicated ; but Paschal himself, out at. 
reverence to his oath, refused to pronounce the sentence, and 
persisted in that refusal till death." 

After the victory of Tenchebrai, Henry found William, tb» 
only son of Robert, in the castle of Falaise. Averse to sacri'i 
fice the infant, who was only five years old, to his jealousy, 
the king gave the care of the boy to Heiie, who had married 
duke Robert's natural daughter, and who was so faithful la 
the execution of his trust, that when Henry, some years i&er. 
Bent Robert de Beauchamp, with a party of horse, to qr- 
' rest the person of the prince, in order to imprison him, as 
a security agdnst his attempting any thing hostile against hi» 
Norman dominioiiB, the tutor abandoned his own family po»- | 
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iessioiis to insure the safety of his pupil, who, under his pro- 
tection, acquired the patronage of Louis, king of France, and 
of Fulk of Anjou, both of whom neglected his interests until 
five years afler the death of Helie de la Fleche, who was put 
to death by Henry for treasonable practices. They then 
nmted with Baldwin, earl of Flanders, to espouse the orphan 
William's claims, in order to gratify their own resentment 
tovrards Henry. An inveterate war was thus rekindled in 
Normandy, which ended in giving that province to the king 
of England; after which the friendship of pope Calixtus II. 
obtained a general cessation of hostilities. This happened 
immediately after the battle of Brenville, in which three per- 
sons only were slain. Orderic« the historian, in relating the 
opposite instances of barbarism and refinement exercised by 
the warriors of that period, remarks, that Christian knights 
contend not for revenge, but for glory. On the present occa- 
sion, Henry I., after his victory, restored to Louis his charger, 
with the trappings of gold and silver ; and his son, at the 
same time, sent to the son of Robert valuable presents, that 
the young exile might appear among foreigners with the 
splendour due to his birth : yet did the king of England act 
with unheard-of bnitality towards his illegitimate daughter, 
Juliana, who had married Eustace, lord of Breteuil. This 
nobleman asked the possession of a fortress in Normandy, for 
which he sent his two children, daughters, to the king as hos- 
tages of allegiance for their father ; whilst he was to keep 
llarene, the governor's son, as a pledge for the cession of the 
fortress at the close of the war. Eustace, feeling dissatisfied, 
tore out the boy's eyes, and sent him back to his father. 
Harene demanded justice of the king, who bade him retaliate 
on the daughters of Eustace. Sanctioned by the king, the 
wretch deprived them of their eyes and noses ; after which 
barbarous act, Henry loaded him with presents, and sent him 
back to resume his office of governor. Juliana, fired with 
revenge, finding it unable to keep the castle, requested a 
parley with the king, and at his approach discharged an 
arrow at his breast. Her want of skill saved her from the 
guilt of parricide, and necessity compelled her to suTxviw^^ix ;sX 



discretion. Henry then closed the gat^, and having' 
the draw-bridge, sent her an order to quit the castle. 

aoa, alone and unassisted, descended from the 
the moat, and waded through the water, which was u] 
Waist, amid the taunts of the soldiers, who ^rere drewDi 
witness the singular spectacle. 

In 1120, when the kin^a vanily and ambition hiJ' 
(gratified to their full extent, he resolved on relunfflj 
England, At Barflenr he was accosted by Thomss RO* 
Stqihcn, a Norman mariner, who offered his majesty anolji 
of gold, and solicited the honour of conveying him in (I 
vessel, "The White Ship," to England, saying, he 1*1 
carried his father when he went to the conquest of Engli( '. 
Henry made answer, that he had selected a vessel for liindl I 
but he would intrust his sou and treasures to the While Sl^l 
Accordingly, the young prince, who was in his eig*l»ilt| 
year, with Richard and Adela, natural children of itit luofi 
and a number of noble ladies and knights, set sail at saw*! 
but in consequence of the revelling and feasting which iM* ' 
previously taken place on the deck, the direction ofK' 
vessel was neglected, and she struck against a rock colW* 
Catterage. Immediately Fitz-Stephen lowered the prince I* , 
a boat, ordering it to row back to land ; but the sbrlelu^ 
Matilda moved the generous youth to return to her assjafw* 
and, in a short time, the ship went down, carrying' wifh b" 
three hundred persons to the deep. A nobleman, Geoffii * 
L'Argle, and Bertand, a butcher of Rouen, were alone «"* 
by clinging to the topmast; but only one, the last nanwi 
lived to recite the tale, as it was on a November night, id 
the nobleman perished from extreme cold. Prom that *! 
king Henry was never seen to smile. The arrogance of * 
deceased prince had rendered him an object of dislike 100 
peojile, as men had learned to fear the despotism of 1^ 
maturer years, he having been in the habit of saying, "lli>' 
if he came to the crown, he would make them draw ftf 
plough like oxen." Tlie prince had married, sis moO* 
before his death, Matilda the daughter of Fulk of Anjwll 
and she was left a widow at the age of l-nelve ■^■ears. Sh 
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mnained some time with the king, who behaved towards her 
with the affection of a parent ; she then returned to her father, 
and ten years afterwards put on the veil in the convent of 
Fontevraud. 

King Henry's consort, Matilda, though deprived of the 
society of lier husband during the last twelve years of her 
life, passed her hours in the parade of royalty at Westminster. 
She was venerated by the people, and generally went by the 
n&me of Molde the Good, — her character for purity being 
said to have reached beyond the suspicions of prejudice. 
Her death in 1118, led the king at liberty to form another 
onion, and he married, on the 2nd of February, 1121, 
Adeiais, daughter of Geofiry, duke of Liouvain, hoping there- 
by to defeat the expectation of his nephew, the son of his 
brother Robert; but not having any issue, he bequeathed 
the crown to his daughter Maud, widow of Henry IV. of 
Germany ; at the same time obliging her to marry Geotfry, 
earl of Anjou. She objected to the alliance, which she con- 
Mered a degradation, and most unwillingly yielded to her 
fiUher's command. The marriage ])roved as she had anticipated. 
The earl, who was only sixteen, and of uncontrollable temper, 
endeavoured to subdue the spirit of his wife ; they quarrelled, 
eeparated, but were again reunited, and had three sons. The 
earl's conduct, however, in claiming the possession of Nor- 
mandy, gave the king great offence, so that this alliance was 
a subject of regret rather than of pleasure to the monarch. 

The people had looked forward with de1ighto<l anticipations 
towards William of Normandy, whose che([uered life formed 
a contrasted tissue of elevation and depression; but the pub- 
lic hope regarding him was shortly blighted, for it unfor- 
tunately happened that whilst he was exerting his courage to 
defend his fatliers territory, he received a pike-wound in 
the ball of his thumb, the dressing of which being neglected, 
it turned to a mortification, and caused the death of that 
prince in the monastery of St. Omer, in the year 1128. His 
e^>tive father was placed by King Henry in the custody of 
Robert, earl of Gloucester, the kiup^s natural son^ and a 
great favourite with his father. Kobert, having passed VYvvcV.^- 



eight years of his life in caplivity, died at the castle of 
diff, at the advanced age of eighty years, in 1134. li] 
been staled, by different historiuiis, that the duke's eye« ■ 
put out by order of the king his brother ; but, as coiiW 
porary writers of that age have not noticed the unnaQ 
act, there is cause to hope it ili<1 not take place. 

Henry did not survive bis brother more than one ye*r. ( 
his return from hunting, near St. Denis le Froment. in.Va 
roandy, he was seized with an acute fever, of whiclikiii 
on the seventh day. His bowels were there taken nut, u 
deposited in the church of St. Mary at Rauen, whidi h 
been founded by his mother. His body, having been a 
balmed, (which ceremony, we are informed by Mnttl) 
Paris, was performed by cutting large gashes in the & 
and salting it) was then wrapped in ox-hides to avoiili 
stench, which was so infections, that the physiciin »l 
opened the head (which, from the small pron-ress of same 
was then performed with a hatckel) died soon aftei; M*i 
was, hy his own desire, conveyed to England, and iniai 
in the abbey of Reading, which he had founded and liJ 
endowed. ,i 

With respect to Henry's character it is difficult tod 
a correct judgment. He preserved, throughout his w| 
a due regard for the administration of justice; anil) 
severity with which he punished flagrant crimes, CU| 
his subjects to believe he was the "lion ofjualic^'i 
scribed in the preteutled prophecies of Merlin. In 1| 
the king found it necessary to punish the coiners, i 
abused the hceuse they received from the rojal ireasurl 
enrich themselves. Anotlier grievance redressed .by H 
was the royal claim of purveyance. Whenever tiie I 
moved from place lo place, he was altciided by a numbi 
prelates, barons, and ulUcers, each of whom was foU^ 
by a long train of dependants, who were accustoDittj 
enter, without ceremony, the houses of the fanners and^ 
bandmen ; to live at free quarters, and, in the insolenC) 
superiority, to sell, bum, or waste, what they cou]d not) 
sume, A commissioQ of judges was appointed to eXH 
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Ae attendants of the court, and the more guilty of them were 
punished by the loss of an eye, a hand, or a foot. 

liingard observes, (vol. ii. p. 194, note 54,) that it appears 
firom the ancient writers that the punishment of mutilation 
'was thought more useful than that of death. The sight of 
tbe latter was confined to few, and the impression was soon 
obliterated ; but the culprit who sufiered mutilation carried 
about with him the evidence of his punishment, and admo- 
inshed all who saw him of the consequence of violating the 
]aw& He relieved the tenants of the crown of the oppression 
exercised by the caprice of the royal officers who collected 
the rents in kind, by ordering a new survey to be made of 
the royal demesnes, and an equitable rent in money to be 
paid. In short, it appears, from general accounts, that 
where the king's own interests were not concerned, he showed 
no reluctance to check or punish the exactions and rapacity 
of others; but, in the pursuit of his own aggrandizement, 
he scrupled not to trample on every consideration of justice, 
and to sport with the fortunes and the happiness of his sub- 
jects. The danegclt, at the rate of twelve pennies a hide, 
was continued during this reign. 

As Henry's greatest aim was to augment his possessions 
on the continent, his success in the project was purchased at 
the expense of enormous sums, wrung from a suflTering and 
oppressed people. If a man were without money he was cast 
into prison, or forced to flee from his country ; his goods 
were sold, the doors of his house carried away, and the 
slender remains of his property exposed to the mercy of every 
passenger. If a man had money, he was harassed with 
threats of persecution for imaginary offences, till he had sur- 
rendered all that he possessed. 

From ecclesiastical benefices, too, Henry, contrary to his 
solemn pledge, reaped great and shameful advantages. Not 
satisfied with levying fines for the transgressions committed 
by individuals of the clergy, he publicly sold to any, who 
were willing to buy, the license to transgress the canons. 
But the greatest act of injustice he committed arose in the 
unconquerable prejudice the king retained towards Vv\a ^w^ 
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lisb subjecta, which rendered him negligent of their wdi 
and ungrateful for their services; so that the nativ«« 
debarred from the enjoyment of any place of emoluiow 
confidence. He seldom foi^ol an injury. Luke de Baft 
poet, who had fought against him, was m»de prisow' 
the close of the last war, atid sentenced by the kinff 
his eyes. Charles the Good, earl of Flantlera, h-irt-pB 
aent, observed, " It was not the custom of civiliaet 
to inflict bodily punishment on knights who had dre« i 
sword in the service of their lord." " It is oot,"" 
Henry, " the first time that he has been in itrms against ■ 
but, what is worse, he has made me the subject of 
and in his poems has held me up to the derision of mj* 
mies. From his esample let other versifiers learn whal*^ 
may espeet, if they offend the king of England." T!ie«* 
mandate was executed ; and the troubadour, in a pwij" 
of agony, bursting from the hands of the oIlicprB, (i»riw4'» 
his brains against the wall. ' 

The improvement of the nation in literature at that put 
was greatly owing to the archbishops Lanfranc and AdiA 
both of whom, in their early years, had exercised ihcp 
fession of teachera, and their precepts and example* Uil 
an universal ardour for learning. The sciences which IW 
the course of education were divided into two claasM^' 
trivium, comprising grammar, logic, and rhetoric; B«t 
quadrivium — music, arithmetic, geometry, and astrSMl 
To the praise of the popes it must be allowed, that, M* 
the middle ages, they were attentive to the intereslA offcl 
iug ; and, as the principal ecclesiastics Were foreignen, I 
imported the foreign course of studies. In 1 1 10, the ol 
of JoSi'id, abbot of Cruyland, was to open a scJioel it 
town of Cambridge. At first a lai^e barn sufficed firi 
purpose ; in the second year the disciples became so ni 
rous, that separate apartments were •Hotted to each an 
The labours of the day were opened by brother Odo, 
taught the rules of grammar according to Priaraan; 
sis, Terrie read lectures on the logic of Aristotle; all 
brother William expounded the irbetQT\i;B.\ wcnka of 
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and Quintilian ; and about twelve master Gilbert explained 
the difficult passages of the Holy Scripture . The two queens 
of Henry, Matilda and Alice, patronised the efTusions of 
poesy ; every poet hastened to the court of Matilda to read 
his yerses and to partake of her bounty — and the name of 
Alice is mentioned with honour by the versifiers of that day— 
which also produced a new species of writing from the works 
of Geoffry of Monmouth, known by the appellation of Ro^ 
mance^ because it was originally written in the Gallic idiom 
—an idiom corrupted from the ancient language of Rome. 

3Iatthew Paris has given the following account of the found- 
ing the order of " Knights Templars of Jerusalem ;" — 
" About the year 1118/' says that author, ** several noble 
Vnighls formed themselves into a society, obliging themselves 
to celibacy, and to live after the manner of the regular ca- 
nons. Tbe founders of this order were Hugo de Pagan and 
Godfrey of Eadmer, who were so poor that they had but 
one buckler and one horse between them ; in commemora- 
lion of which, the seal of the order has two knights mounted 
on one horse. As they had no dwelling-place, Baldwin, 
Ung of Jerusalem, assigned them an apartment in his own 
palace for their residence, and the canons of the Temple 
^^anted them an area near the place to erect their offices. 
.The king himself, as well as the clergy, granted them a 
daily allowance for their table and clothing. The knights at 
fint undertook to clear the roads towards Jerusalem from 
the banditti and robbers, with which they were infested ; and 
in a short time the order was so respectable, that it spread 
«I1 OYcr Europe, and was embraced by persons of the most 
.distinguished birth and abilities/' 

A most important controversy respecting the admission of 
|ii^>al legates was debated during a great portion of this 
leign. Much expostulation passed between the king and 
Paschal II., as well as with Calixtus ; but Honorius II. gave 
A grant to William, archbishop of Canterbury, of the legan- 
tine authority in England and Scotland *. Afler the death of 

* WhAitOB is M^ere oa VTiIlUtin for his acceptance of the legantine authority : but 
tk» prelatflTs objection to the adraissinn of foreign legates in England vtm tvoI bMVUA 
(lie Aarck of Onteihary wss independeat, bat beeaose tb« atit^o^lY o^ 'V«C^^^ ^*Ak 



Honorius, the succession to the papacy was disputed by b 
competitors. Innocent and Anaclet. Henry, in opposilidi 
to the advice of his bishops, by the counsel of the celebrattj 
St. Bernard, espoused the cause of the former. Havtngn 
Innocent at Chartres, Henry fell at his feet, and promittl 
him the obedience of a dutiful son. T 



Chapter XII. 
STEPHEN. 



The interval between the death of Henry I., and tfac arrivst 
of his successor in Eng^land, was one of rapine and conrusion 
—it being then a received opinion, (hat there could b 
■violation of the king's peace until the new king'had ascended 
the throne, and received the homage of his subjects. In coo* 
sequence of this mischievous doctrine, the most lairless out 
rages were committed. The violence of the people 
chiefly directed to (he destruction of the royal forests, whidl 
Henry's passion for the chase had led him to protect iriUi 
the most vesalious tyranny. While Henry lived, the w 
country was covered with beasts of chase ; he Jiad Torbiddn 
the barons to hunt on their own estates without his permis- 
sion : " you might," writes a contemporary, " have seen thnk 
wandering in herds of a thousand together; within a teW 
days after his death, you could not discover two heads of dcct 
in a whole forest." 

Before Matilda could arrive, lo claim the crown which h 
been left her by her father, Stephen availed himself of the hfr 
terest of his brother, the bishop of Winchester, to seize itfiw 
himself. These young men stood in the relationship of ne- 
phews to the deceased king; their mother, Adela, who mar^ 
ried the count de Blois, being sister to Henry I. Stephen 
had himself sworn allegiance to Henry's daughter, Matilda; 
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'bat to do away with any difficulty on that head, his steward, 
Hugh Bigod, swore that the late king, on his death-bed, had 
disinherited his daughter, and lefl the crown to his nephew 
Stephen, whose afiability and benevolence had gained the love 
of aU, and the people were inclined to favour his pretensions. 
The citizens of London proclaimed him king, and he was 
crowned on the 22nd of December, 1135, before the prelates 
and barons had assembled to signify their acquiescence. He 
had long been the most popular nobleman in England ; the 
high he won by courtesy, the low by condescension, and he 
was beloved by all : so that, in a short time, they who at 
first were disposed to demur, had joined the torrent, and the 
succession of Stephen was admitted by the whole nation. 

Meantime Matilda arrived in Normandy, on her way to 
England ; unsuspicious of her cousin's designs, until informed 
of them by a letter from himself. David^ her uncle, king of 
Scotland, was the first who drew his sword in her cause. 
This was the commencement of a war which continued only 
a short tinae ; for Stephen having met him at Durham with 
a powerful army, peace was established between the two 
powers^ and their future friendship was cemented by Henry, 
prince of Scotland, doing homage to Stephen. But soon 
every petty chieftain in England eredted his fortress, where, 
confident in his own strength, he provoked the hostility of 
bis neighbours ; the Welsh were in rebellion, and Normandy 
was thrown, by the opposite parties of Stephen and Matilda, 
into a state of intestine warfare. At this period of general 
tumult, David, in defiance of his engagements with Stephen, 
and urged it is supposed by Matilda and her friends, re- 
sumed hostilities against England. Twice in the spring of 
1138 had he crossed the borders, and retired at the approach 
of the English army ; but in these expeditions the Scots con- 
ducted .themselves with such ferocious barbarity, that when 
they made a third invasion, and penetrated into Yorkshire, 
Thurstan, the aged archbishop, displayed the energy of a 
youthful warrior. Having assembled the northern barons at 
York, he exhorted them to fight " for their families, their 
country, and their Oad/' and promised Heaveiv to \!iiaft^ "w^v^i^ 



might fall ia the cause. The standQrd used on tliat ociai«l 
ga.\e the name lo the bailie. " It was," says Lingard, 
mast of a vessel fixed in the frame-work of a carriiig'e, andli 
the centre of the cross, whicli rose from its summit, wm bd 
a silver bos containing Ibe sacrarnenl ; below this wavcJ At 
banners of the three patron sainls, Peter, Wilfred, andJA 
of Beverly. From its foot Walter Espee harangued his «■ 
soeiates, and concluded willi these words, addressed lo ffif* 
liam of Albemarle, ' I pledge thee my troth, either lo wmqwr 
or die,' " whicli oath was repealed by every ^chieflaiii, wA 
confidence of success. In that battle the Scots lost one M4 
their army ; but such havoc had the invaders coramitted. M 
when the papal legate, cardinal Alberic, travelled tliroii(l 
the track they had pursued, he was so affected by the hm» 
he witnessed that, on his knees, he conjuretl Uavid lo coiurt 
to a peace. The king complied only in part with Hie gwJ 
monk's request, but in the following year, peace wM «»- 
eluded between the two monarchs. Wliilst this barbariu 
warfare was transacted in the north, Stephen was detained ti 
the south by the discontent of his barons, and the clergy. iIm 
were dissatisfied at his departure from the favourable p* 
mises he had made them at his coronation. During ihen 
disputes, Malllda landed on the coast of Suffolk. Invited tj 
the dowager queen, Alice, she retired within the castle rf 
Arundel, and England was again exjiosed to the horrors of* 
civil war. At the battle of Lincoln, in 1141, Stephen be- 
come the prisoner of Matilda, who ordered him to be loadrf 
with chains, and confined in Bristol castle. Moiilda, Ui 
queen, affected a shew of resistance in the county of KeA 
in hopes of obtaining time to negotiate for the liberty of be* 
husband ; but her feeble efforts were despised, and the ei> 
press, having allured Henry of Winchester to join her partf, 
he met her on the open downs in that neighbourhood. B 
was the 2nd of March, " a day," says the historian, "daii 
and stormy, as if the elements portended the calamities whirt 
ensued." A treaty was then entered into, which stipidatH 
that Henry, in the name of the church, should acknovi ledg* 
her for " England's Lady," that, she s\\o\j\4 oUot to 
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Ae first place in her councils, and intrust to his disposal the 
cuant abbacies and bishoprics. He then conducted Matilda 
a procession to the cathedral, and having mounted the steps 
if the altar» he solemnly blessed all who should bless and 
ibey her, and cursed all who should curse and resist her. 

Matilda was pronounced queen in a synod of the clergy^ 
divided into three classes, bishops, abbots, and archdeacousy 
to each of whom Henry had spoken separately and privately, 
md afterwards addressed them in a speech, setting forth, in 
Icnns of feigned sorrow, the misconduct of his brother Ste- 
^ten, and exhorting them to acknowledge Matilda for their 
|ueen, endeaYOuring too, according to the manner of that 
ftge, to attribute Stephen's captivity to the special will of 
God*. 

No sooner had Matilda obtained the sanction of the clergy 
than, thinking her authority secure, she gave way to her 
haughty and vindictive temper. Bred up from her infancy in 
the principles of arbitrary power, she considered her subjects 
•8 bom only for her service : she treated their reasonable de- 
nands with contempt ; and defeated her hopes by the impolicy 
and arrogance of her conduct. So that although she had fixed 
iqpon the day of her coronation, the royalists assembled, and, by 
their numbers, forced her to quit London ; but in the contest 
the city was plundered, and in part destroyed by fire. Forty 
diurches, and two abbeys were burnt, and Stephen was re- 
feaaed from his captivity ; the earl of Gloucester, whom the 
TojaHists had taken prisoner, having been exchanged for him. 
At another synod convened at Westminster, bishop Henry 
apoke of the perfidy of Matilda, who had violated the pro- 
she made on accepting his protection ; and appeared 

strenuous in his endeavours to convince the people it was 
the will of God to restore Stephen, as he had been, a few 
dqs before, to place Matilda on the throne. He excom- 
nnicated all who should erect new castles^ or invade the 



. .»- fha doetrina of a anperintending FroTidence tbe piety of onr ancestors drew 
bimIi. lAit TVTf coBTCBient, iafsronec* that laocess is an indication of the divine will ; 
mA ikMi of eoona to mist a ^torknia coapetitor, is to resist the jadgment of heareiu 
•loaaaBD, ToL SL pu WV Mfti. 
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rigbU of ihe cliurch, or offer violence to the poor and defe 
lesfi. Meanwhile, Mulilda, and the few friends nbo i 
IJnued attached to lier cause, were besieged at Oxford, aid 
strong was the garrison there, that the castle in whieli' 
empress had retired held out ten weeks ; the provisions 
then all consumed, Matilda was once more forced lo t 
which 'slie did on foot on the 20th of December, in 1 1 
frost, and when the ground was covered with snow. 5 
kiiights oceompanied Iier : the party, clothed in wluit 4 
they might escape observation, issued from the poruJ K 
early hour ; the ice bore her across the Thames, she 
to Abingdon, and thence rode to Wallingford. During 
mextfour years the sovereignty of England was diviiled 
tween Stephen in the eastern part, and Matilda in thei 
em. The tdng of Scotland held the three northern cow 
but in 1147, Matilda retired to Normandy to await ihe 
of the contest*. Stephen had alienated the attatluon 
his barons from liis interest ; and they, in defiance cA^ 
thorily, sought to revenge themselves for the acts of riol' 
he had exercised. He also conducted himself so arbitil 
towards the clergy, as to bring a sentence of interdict upn 
the royal demesnes; and he greatly feared the growing 
ence of Henry, the empress Matilda's son, who at the i 
sixteen had received the honour of knighthood from hist 
David, king of Scotland, and had succeeded, by the i 
ef his father, to the dukedom of Normandy, and the eaij 
of Aiijou, and had acquired additional possessions in I 
by a marriage with Eleanor of Pulton t, the divorced C{ 
of France.] The young duke came to England, and the 
of peace were adjusted. Stephen adopted him as his 

■ The oldeil piUnt apan Teimd for ths cTFatioa af sii url, is i3iKt ^naMl 
tiliUIaMilo,FSrloFII»erarl, ditcflJuly aSib, lUl. Wllh the tiUc. Uila •> 

pgno^nrilis rFuCiDf Ibe city, tdd Ibe thiti iiEnD]r o[ the snnia BrisiBg- fruni 
trisil la lb( canrts of Ihe eamtj, lo be held !>/ him [2sd bishun of Hslild*, 
bain in fei:.— LisotBB, Tol. ii. p. S53. 

t " Thf amornna inlri juea mt Elennor gt Anliocb, during Iba enuide. «UeB>n 
«ireclloimrh(rhni,biind,(hatiiigo(Fr>nM,»ndlherwen!.otIer Iheiriatgrm itit 
'if mutual coaienl, on the plet of ODDwngnliutj." — ldHau,D.iQ\,il. «. M! 
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"Y 'i^P^^^^^ ^™ ^** successor ; for which Henry did him 

7 Jhuq^ Jrift ''^^^^ng ^^ ^^ same time the homage of Wil- 

pffioer^]^ ^^hen's sod, and the fealty of the burons and 

that, if V/^*^the clergy, by command of Stephen. All swore 

3V0Qj(f j^* ^f the princes broke his eng^agements, they 

-mtli^r £^ ^ ^'tn, and serve the cause of his rival. Soon 

>B5tfi Qf Q ***^&Cation, Stephen died at Canterbury, on the 

h* himte/ffc *** 1154, and was buried in the convent which 

, *>«a founded at Feversham*. 

Character of Stephen. 

MTasM Stephen ..^ 

xiends and h* ^^*^ fi*^®* placed on the English throne, his 

IU8 chancier ^^eniies agreed as to the general points in 

^- The '''**^^**' ^® ^^^ prompt in decision, and bold in 

H ^ ^^ncessions he made at his coronation, and 

J Y^^rmed, by asseverations, in an assembly of 

*~r^ ^^ons at Oxford, — to remit the tax mentioned 

"""J!^ p^^of.Danegelt; to grant to every individual 

*^ , ^Vinting on his own lands ; to restore the an- 

''^ • ' ^ permit the barons to build such castles on 

*^^ vMnit^ ^^s as were necessary for their security ; and 

^J^Atosi* ^^ ^^® hands the vacant bishoprics and abbeys, — 

**■**? ^^ ^^te to him the quiet possession of the throne ; 

**^ Aiwil^^" promised to him their faithful services so long 

**• m\ ^^^ ^^^ engagements. But a conspiracy, in- 

«**^^^ doubt, by the friends of Matilda, excited the 

'*'*?' ^^graft the feeling of jealousy into the mind of 

^ gtepna> ^^ jjg persecuted the clergy, from a belief that 

they were J^ enemies, and the supporters of the claims of 

Nev«)|^d England endured such distress, since itsinva- 

^T^^ MA ^ Uie Danes, as during the reign of Stephen. The 

"ari ilaajdoa of two competitors for the throne subjected the in- 

V\!> UiUnte to the caprices and the cruelties of their different 

, ^i^(»vmm»xm of tlu« iMwy by Henry VIIIm Wng Stephen's tomb was opened, 
alirttJ J|,|jg^tik«a<»*» «A thrown into the tea, and the leaden coffin melted, down.- 
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adherents: whenever one part; inflicted i 
has[en«H to retaliate ; and both gloried i 
barbarities which would have disgraced their PagBaf 
fiithers. Such was the general state of desolation, thi 
contemporary writers state that villages and towns mi 
destitute of inhabitants, and in maiiy parts of En;^ 
man might ride a whole day without discavering, t^ 
route, one human being'. J 

Lingard (vol. ii. p, 247. note 2») takes oocasioa 1»J 
the loss of the historian Orderic, whose ag^e and infill 
obliged him to relincjuish the pen sood after the Ud 
Lincoln. Orderic was a native of Shropsliire, and ma 
in his sisth jear, to the school of the priest Sew» 
Shrewsbury- At eleven he was committed to the CI 
the abbot of St. Evreus, in Normandy, who t 
English name for that of Vitalis. In this m 
speni, as he himself writes, fifty-sis happy years, 1 
fcy his brethren, and employed in literary compo^ti(Hi.i| 



Chapter XIII. 



Tnioa to the conquest of England, the island of Gre 
tain was distinct in its politics from the rest of the f 
Bnt the foreign dominions of the conqueror and b 
cessors connected it with France ; and while the pre 
of the pope and the emperor of Italy caused a cootii 
tercoorse between that country and Germany, t 
of France and England formed a separate interest in 
part of Europe. It cannot, therefore, seem exte 
that Loiiis VII., king of France, should have i 
with jealous apprehension the growing power of the ) 
of Plantagenet (so called from their crest — a sprig of Ij 
or pi ante-de-genet) on the accession of Henry II, j 
throne of England. The eyes of all Europe were-fisel 
him as a prince who possessed man^ and vast adn 
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By the death of his Either he inherited Touraine and Anjoii ; 
in right of his mother, Maine and Normaudy ; and with his 
consort, Eleanor, one- third of France. Being in Normandy 
at the time of Stephen's death, a continuance of stormy woa- 
iher detained him at Barfleur, and delayed his arrival in 
England six weeks. 

On the 19th of December, 1154, Henry was crowned, with 
his queen, at Westminster, from which period the principal 
object of his administration tended to repair the evils which 
dvil war had occasioned in the preceding reign. The same 
month which witnessed the coronation of Henry, was si<r. 
aalized by the succession of Nicholas Breakspcar to the throne 
of t\ie Vatican. This prelate, the only Englishman who 
ever sat in the chair of St. Peter, was the son of Uol)ert 
Chambers, an obscure clerk, and had been rejected by the 
abbot of SL Alban's, on the ground of his incapacity. Stung 
with that disgrace, and his father's reproaches, he travelled 
to Paris, his only resource on the way being the alms of the 
charitable : there he studied with applause, and, wandering 
into Provence, was admitted among the canons of St. Rufus, 
where he filled the office of prior and abl)Ot. Though lie was 
elected by the choice of his brethren, they became tired of 
his government, and twice complained to pope Eugenius. 
The latter conversed with Breukspear, appreciated his merit, 
and made him cardinal, bishop of Albano, and sent him as 
legate to the courts of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; in 
which capacity he retained the esteem of Eugenius, and also 
of his miccessor Anastasius, at whose death he was elected 
U> fill the papal chair, by the free suffrages of the cardinals 
and bishops, and with the applause of the clergy and the 
people. The English felt proud of this elevation of their 
coantryman, and an embassy was sent by Henry to congra- 
tulate pope Adrian*, the name assumed by the new ix>ntifE 

* Popa Adrian rnjojed the papal honours a few years only ; he iliod in 1159. .it which 
time the college of Cardinahi wai divided into two parties — one favoured ()rt;ivian» 
who asAomed the name of Victor ; and the other Orlando, under the title of Akxan- 
4er*in. When the latter found it prudent to quit Italy, the kings of Frani-e and 
Xagland, who had adrocated hiii caose, solicited hi in to select a ret»ldence In tUviT donvl- 
^B> ; they icet him at Coany sur Xoirp, and, on foot, each he\Oi XVie X^rAX^ <A 
Alaaod«r*« bourn, aad tbos owdocUd Mm to hu pavilion. 
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Contemporary writers gaye another object to Henry for Uie 

embassy ; namely, to solicit absolution for the king from the 
obligation of an oath, which had been exacted from hira by 
his father Geoffry on his death, bed — not to suffer his body to 
be interred until he should fulfil Ibe secret dispositions of Ui 
will. Upon opening ihe instrument, it was discovered that 
Anjou was bequeathed to Geoffry, the second son, in case of 
Hetiry succeeding to the crown of England, From this con- 
dition Henry received a dispensation, on the ground that he 
had sworn under force, and without a knowledge of the con- 
sequence of his oath. 

Many of the useful measures adopted by Henry have been 
attributed to the advice of Thomas Becket", who. for bit 
knowledge of the civil and canon law, was highly apptf 
elated and rewarded; and who, on Roger de Ponl being 
promoted to the see of York, was made archdeacon of Can-* 
tetbury ; but the jealousy entertained by the prelate of York 
of Becket's abilities rendered him a great enemy. Never- 
theless Becket's patron, the good old prelate Theobald, of^ 
fered his archdeacon's services to the king, when bis own ggB 
and infirmities caused his retirement from office ; for he ctNH 
sidered that Becket's knowledge might be useful in guiding 
the young and inexperienced monarch. Becket's abihtiei 
^oon gained him the notice and friendship of Henry, who so- 
pointed him his chancellor, made bim tutor to his son, and 
conferred on him many other substantial proofs of Ihe royal 
favour ; such as the wardenship of the tower of London, th* 
custody of Ihe castle of Berkh amp stead, and the honour of 
Eye, with the senices of one hundred and forty knights. The 
splendour of his course more than equalled the rapidity of 
his rise to favour; his table was open to every person who 
had business at court. — Lingard states (vol. ii. p. 283} th(t 
" it often happened that the number of uninvited guesla could 
not be accommodated at table ; and then Becket, that they 
might not soil Iheirgarments when they xate on the floor, wu 
careful to have it daily covered with fresh straw," Nor did 
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the chancellor act only as councillor to the kin^, for he 
served, as occasion required, the office of a negotiator or a 
warrior. The same author has given the following account 
(vol. ii. p. 284) of the manner in which the chancellor per- 
formed his journey to Paris in 1158, when he accompanied 
the young prince Henry to be affianced to Margaret, the in- 
fant dau^ter of the French monarch : — 

" Whenever he entered a town, the procession was led by 
two hundred and fifly boys, singing national airs : then came 
his hounds in couples ; and these were succeeded by eight 
waggons, each drawn by five horses, and attended by five 
drivers in new frocks. Every waggon was covered with skins, 
and protected by two guards, and a fierce mastiff, cither 
chained helow or at liberty above. Two of the waggons 
were loaded with barrels of ale to be given to the populace ; 
one carried the furniture of the chancellor's chapel, another 
of his bedchamber, a third of his kitchen, and a fourth his 
plate and wardrobe : the remaining two were appropriated 
to the use of his attendants. These were followed by twelve 
sumpter horses, on each of which rode a monkey, with the 
groom hehind on his knees. Next came the esquires bear- 
ing the shields, and leading the chargers of their knights ; 
then other esquires, gentlemen's sons, falconers, officers of 
the household, knights and clergymen, riding two and two ; 
and last of all the chancellor himself, in familiar converse 
with a few friends. As he passed, the natives were heard to 
exc\iunir— ' What manner of man must the king of England 
be, when his chancellor travels in such state !' " 

When Theobald died in 1161, all eyes were turned towards 
Becket as the future archbishop of Canterbury. Henry, how- 
erer, was in no hurry to part with the episcopal revenue, and 
kept his intention locked up within his own breast for thirteen 
months^ and then told his chancellor to prepare himself for 
the dignity. Becket accepted it against his own judgment ; 
he was ordained priest, and the next day was consecrated 
by Henry of Winchester, in the presence of the king and his 
courtiers : the latter witnessed the ceremony, to gratify the 
monarch. AU seemed satisfied except GilbeTl'FoV\oV,\yv^\vo'^ 
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•T Hereford, who jeeringly said, " "Die king had vrroughli 
miracle at last; fur he has changed a soldier iato a prieEt,< 
IsymaD inU) ao archbishop." 

From the period of Becket's promotion to the see of Ot 
terbury, he renounced Lis luxurious habits, and pracliseii 
daily course of secret mortificatioDs. lu lieu of the Iniu I 
knifrlits and noblemen who formerly waited on hiin,fK» 
lecled a few virtuous companions from the mout titofkf 
and learned of the clergy; bis diet was abstemious, to 
charities were abundant; his time was divided into crrtiii 
portions, allotted to prayer, and study, aud the episco^ 
functions. His contemporaries attributed the change lu I 
conscientious senee of duty; whilst modern writers have dr 
scribed Becket's conduct as the elfect of a feigned pin, I 
assumed to cover au immeasurable ambitiun. But if in^ 
was Becket's object, why did he resign the office of ciuM^ 
lot, and why did he discontinue to indulge the king's wfitMi | 
and his love of flattery? Whereas, in one year after Ins ^ 
ration, we are told that Henry's afieclion had ceased to ihci 
itself for the primate ; and that his courtiers, pleased wA 
the change, did all in their power to misrepresent the a«tiMi 
of the archbishop. Their persuasions were followed bjita 
loss of the king's friendship to Becket, who sood experieocd 
that the royal favour had turned to hatred and revenn-e. 

Amidst many discordant statements, it is difficult to 6i<a 
tile original cause of dissension between the king andliii 
luvhbishop, but that which brought them into immediate col- 
lision was a controversy respecting the jurisdiction of ih 
ecclesiastical courts. 

From the commencement of Christianity, its professors hti 
been exhorted to withdraw their diHerencea from profsM 
tribunals, and submit Ihem to the authority of their bislic^ 
who, by the nature of their office, were bound to heal tbi 
wounds of dissension. By Constantine, and his successor*, 
^e bishops were appointed arbitrators within their dioceseL 
By the imperial law the laity were permitted, and by the 
canon law the clergy were compelled, to accept of th* 
bishop as the judge of civil contruyersies. Constantine, wiUi 
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8 view to conceal the irregularities of men devoted to the 
offices of religion from the public eye, granted to each bishop 
the privilege of being tried by his colleagues. 

Thus, on the continent, the spiritual courts were first esta- 
blished; but among the Anglo-Saxons the ecclesiastical and 
secular jurisdiction had been blended until the Norman con- 
quest, when the two judicatures were distinctly separated, 
and " courts diristian" were established. These tribunals 
were guided by the ** episcopal laws," a system composed of 
the canons of councils, the decrees of popes, and the maxims 
of the more ancient fathers, and which, like other codes of 
law, in the course of centuries received numerous additions. 
The two compilations sanctioned by the charter of William I. 
wereiliose collected by Isidore, and Burchard, bishop of Worms. 

At the taking of Amalphi, by the Pisaus, in 1137, an entire 
copy of a code from the pen of Ivo, bishop of Chartres, at- 
tracted the attention of the learned ; and Gratian, a monk of 
Bologna, conceived the idea of compiling a digest of the 
canon law, on the model of the above work ; and having in- 
corporated with his labours the collections of former writers, 
gave his ''decretum" to the public in 1151. From that mo- 
mffai the two codes, the civil and canon laws, were deemed 
the principal repositories of legal knowledge ; and the study 
ef each was supposed necessary to throw light on the other. 
Roger, a monk of Bee, had read lectures on the sister sciences 
in England, but he being made abbot in 1149, the English 
scholars, after the publication of the decretum, crowded to 
the professors in Bologna, and at their return practised in the 
episcopal courts, which gave to them a marked superiority 
over the secular courts. This created a spirit of rivalry be- 
tween the two judicatures, which ripened into open hostility 
between the bishops and chief dignitaries of the church, who 
fixnned a party in opposition to the king and the barons ; 
both equally interested, because both received a share of the 
fees, fines, and forfeitures, in their respective courts. 

Archbishop Theobald had written on his death-bed to 
Henry, recommending to his protection the liberties of the 
church : for he had long seen the approach of the contestf 
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-which cointnenced with an attack in that quarter in widd 
^e spiritual courts were most defenceless, namely, Iheir oi 
mioal jurisdiction. The canons escluded clergymen fiwi 
judgments of blood: the severest punishments ihey coiildi> 
fliet were flagellation, fine, imprisonment, and degrsdiun ' 
In the lime of Theobald, Philip de Brois, a canonof Bedfcie 
was convicted before his bishop of manslaughter, ami (W- 1 
demned to make compensation to the relatives of thedmtMt I 
Long afterwards Filz-Peler, the king's jusficiarj, aM 
him a murderer in the open court of Dunstable, andPtiiSj 
retorted in terms of insult and contempt; wliich being* 
ported to the king, he deemed himself injured in the pena 
of his officer, and de Brois was indicted for his new ofiifiW 
tried, condemned, and publicly wjiipped, deprived ofihefn* ' 
of his benefice, and suspended from the exercise of hisfuK 
fena during two years. Henry swore by " God's eyea' (lut 
Brois had been favoured, and required the bishops tanxisflil I 
that, for the future, when a clergyman should be degvsieS ' 
for a public crime, he should be delivered to a lay offint.W 
be punished by the sentence of a fay tribunal. To this fl* 
bishop objected. Heury relinquished that subject, and t^ 
whether they would promise to observe the ancieut custom 
of the realm? To which the archbishop with equal policy tp 
plied, he would observe them, " saving his order." The fcnj I 
said the bishops were leagued against him, and rushed ftD> 
the apartment with a burst of fury. The archbishop of Yotli 
Becket's former enemy, who had been gained by the kinft 
proposed to yield for the present, and resume the contest it 
sume fiiture period; but Becket, who spurned the tempo- 
rizing policy of his rival, urged the necessity of perse veranct 
At length, overcome by the representations of liis friends, airf 
the forged advice of the pontiff, he waited on the king, «oi ' 
offered to make the promise. He was graciously receitedi ; 
and a council was summoned at Clarendon, to brin^ the ' 
matter to an issue. 

John of Oxford, a royal chaplain, was appointed president 
of that assembly, which was held 25lh January, 1164. I& 
angry tone revived the suspicions of the primate, who ex- 
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jiressedawish that the saving clause might still be admitted ; 
^ipon i^hich the king threatened Becket with exile or death, 

>iid throwing open the door of the next apartment, a body of 
,^hights was discovered, with their garments tucked up, and 

heir swords drawn. The nobles and prelates besought the 
,>rchbishop to relent ; two knights templars implored him, on 
-heir knees, to prevent by his acquiescence the massacre of the 
.^nsbops ; and Becket, sacrificing his judgment to their en- 
Veaties, promised to observe " the customs," and required of 
ne king to be informed what they were. To this period they 
vere unknown ; but a committee of inquiry was instituted, 
vhich then produced the sixteen constitutions of Clarendon, 
et forth by Lingard (vol. ii. p. 309), and to which Henry re- 
[tiired that the bishops should, affix their seals — but Becket 
eplied, he had done all that he promised, and would do no- 
hlng* more. As he retired he thought of his conduct, his 
cruples retifrned, and when he reached Canterbury, he was^.. 
n an agony of mind ; he condemned his weakness, inter- 
acted himself from the exercise of his functions, and wrote - 
•hO Alexander to state his conduct, and to solicit absolution 
Trom the pontiff. When the primate refused affixing his seal 
^'to the constitutions of Clarendon, Lingard observes, '* this 
^was liot tergiversation of one seeking to effect his object by 
^%raud and deception, but an effect produced from the oscilla- 
Tion of his mind, between his own judgment, and the opinion 
"of others." 

' * The reply from Alexander was firm ; it defeated the king's ■ 
'schemes, who had hoped much from the gratitude of the 
pontiff, and, in his anger, he vowed to be revenged on 
the archbishop. From that moment the ruin of Becket was 
determined. A -succession of charges was prepared, and the 
primate was cited to appear in a great council at Northamp- 
ton, at which John of Oxford presided. 

■ The first charge was some act of contempt against the king, 
for which the court condemned the archbishop to forfeit 
his goods and chattels. The king next required him to re- 
fund the rents he had received as warden of Eye, and Berk- 
haxnpstead; and to return the sum of five huudt^d -^^nv^^^ 



received oe a ^ft, before the walls of Touloiue ; out ■( 
receipts trom the vacant abbeys and bishoprics, whicby 
&llen into Becket's liauds during the cbanceliorship, i 1p 
mand of forty-four thousand marks was accounted Amy 
the crown. At this enormous demand the arcbbiihop iW 
aghast ; but soon recovering himself, he replied, Ibiit Ilea 
not bound (o answer ; that at his coDsecralion bollifiu 
Henry and the earl of Leicester, the justiciary, haipiui^ 
released him by the royal command from all eimilatgifli; 
and that on so important a demand he had a right tu it^ 
the advice of his fellow bishops. Those prelates wl»» 
joyed the royal confidence exhorted him tu resign : Braj' 
Winchester alone had the courage to reprobate this inten** 
advice. AiXer much anxiety of thought, Becket resohtd* 
trust for protection to the sacreduess of his character. 

The next morning, having celebrated the niassofSkS» 
phen the first martyr, the archbishop proceeded in hisi 
flcal robes to court. Onhis enlrancethe kiii^ with hitiow 
retired to another apartment, and was there soonjoiuiil 
the bishops. The council -chamber became a scene of tf I 
and confusion. Becket remained with his clerks in Ibiit 
until the bishops came out, and Hilary of Chichesttr Ik 
addressed him, in their name. " You were our primale; !■ 
by opposing- the royal customs, you have broken your lit 
of fealty to the king. A perjured archbishop has no lighld 
our obedience. From you then we appeal to the pope, pi 
summon you to answer us before him." " I bear," « 
Becket's reply. The bishops having seated themselves ala< 
the hall, a solemn silence ensued. At leiifflh the door opewl 
and the earl ofLeicester, at the head of llie barons, bade kit 
hear his sentence. " My sentence," interrupted the bk^ 
bishop, " son and earl, hear me first. Yon know wilb wU I 
fidelity I served the king, how reluctantly, to please hiin.l 
accepted my present oHice, and in what manner I was d^ 
clared by him free fi-om all secular claims. For what bap" 
pened before my consecration I ought not to answer, not I 
will I. Know, moreover, that you are my childrea in G«<L 
Neither law nor reason allows, yc 



I to judge your Jalhfi] 
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y iherefore decline yoar tribunal, and refer my quarrel to 
decision of the pope. To him I appeal ; and shall now, 
er the protection of the catholic church* and the apo* 
^lic see, depart." 

^ The archbishop having received hints of his dang^, 
-scaped that night through the . north g^ate of the town^ 
^tended by two clerks and a servant on foot. In thi« 
jumey he assumed the name of '* brother Christian," and 
SUtr fifteen days of perils and adventures, landed at Oravt* 
aies in Flanders. This was in November, 1157, and about 
iie same time that the inhabitants of Wales took up arnw 
^IpBinst England. Though the king's army in part subdued 
le spirit of that rebellion, the Welsh continued their depre- 
mtions until 1163, when an English army spread desolation 
^rer the county of Carmarthen ; and in the following yeas 
2e fiame of insurrection raged throughout Wales. Henrj 
■ustened from Normandy to chastise the rebels. A general 
Ction was fought on the banks of the Cieroc. The king en* 
Hasix>ed at the foot of the lofty mountain of Berwin, from whose 
lammit a cloud of natives were ready to pour down upon 
ftieir enemies ; but the elements terminated the war. Inces- 
jsnnt storms of rain deluged the valley ; and the army, aban* 
.doning its baggage, escaped to the city of Chester. To 
Mnsole himself fbr this disgrace, Henry exercised his ven« 
geance on his numerous hostages, the children of the 
noblest families in Wales. At this time Henry was mors 
jfortunate in the cabinet than in the field ; for by a successful 
negotiation of an " imaginary^ marriage, between the infant 
daughter of Conan, earl of Richmond, and Geoiiry his third 
ecKn, he acquired the extensive province of Bretagne, and 
was appointed guardian to the two children during their 
minority. 

Amidst these transactions, the eyes of the king often re* 
rerted to Becket, whose exile was followed by the confis- 
cation of his estates, and a promiscuous sentence of banish- 
ment which involved all his connexions. The list was 
EHBvelled with four hundred names, each of whom was com- 
pelled, by an oath, to visit the archbishop ; so 1V!«l\. txcs^^^ 



besieged the door of his cell at Pontigny. Henry'! 
ment next pursued the Cistercians, to whom Ponti^i 
longed ; and he threatened that if they continued to affon! 
asylum to the traitor, not one of their order should 
within his dominions. On quitting that retreat, the kiiiff ' 
Fronce offered the city of Sens for the bishop's reailat 
which he accepted; and bad the satisfaction to learn Uui*, 
wants of his friends, who were victims to the reseiiUati 
Henry, had been amply relieved by the benefnctiont «I <it 
king of France, the queen of Sicily, and the pope. AlS*» 
as at Pontigny, Becket is stated to have led thelifeilt 
recluse, in abstaining from company and amusement: ri 
that he divided his time in the exercise of reading and prof* 
But, as was natural in exile, Becket grew more flrn i 
adhering to the principle that caused hig banishment; ki 
opinions becume tinged with enthusiasm, and he idcnliW [ 
his cause with that of God, and the church : coMEoiw I 
appeared to him like apostacy, and lie resolved to uoiAtt ' 
all in the contest. The violence of Henry streogUi*™* 
these sentiments, and, at last, the boldness of Qecket'sur ' 
duct compelled the court of Rome to come forward Id * 
support. In June, 1166, Henry felt a secret dread of iN 
spiritual arms of his victim : he issued strict orders to stwa 
all passeng-era from beyond the sea, and to seize all letl» 
which should come from the pope, or the archbishop; uJ 
as the auLipope was now dead, and Alexander liad recovnri 
the possession of Rome, Henry tried the influence of tin* 
by threatening to espouse the cause of Guido of Cremi. 
in opposition to him, which step Henry afterwards denid 
to have taken. He nest adopted the expedient of making 
appeal to the pope, by throwing himself and liis cause on tin 
eqmty of the pontiff; for Henry yet flattered himself thfttb ( 
should be able to extort the approbation of the " custom^ 
from the gratitude of Alexander. But the firmness of ttf 
pope again defeated his plan ; he therefore demanded, vA 
obtained, legates to decide the controversy in Prance- tit 
twice he condescended to receive Becket, and to confer wilh 
him ; hut at the second interview he evinced the in^nceiif 
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SI 'f bis intentions by refusing to the primate the ** kiss of 
■■eace," that being considered the bond which usually sealed 
sgnilar reconciliations. 

-t: During the absence of the primate, Henry effected a 
^^leasure of policy which he had much at heart, namely, the 
^^^Tonation of his > son Henry, who was crowned at West-* 
g^^iiDster ; on which occasion, Henry haying condescended to 
-^frve up a dish to his new-crowned son, the archbishop com- 
^iJLimented the youth on the great honour which he derived iiv 
_eing served by so powerful a monarch: to which the 
v-rince replied, " that it was no extraordinary condescension 
>r the son of a count to wait on the son of a king." Ilie 
-Deech was regarded as indicative that the prince possessed 
a arrogant and aspiring disposition. Roger, archbishop' of 
^*ork, was induced to act in opposition to the order of pope 
^lexander, which forbade any to usurp an office which was 
'ae exclusive privilege of the see of Canterbury, by a pre* 
jnided letter from the pontiff^, empowering the archbishop of 
jTork to crown the prince; which letter, Lingard declares^ 
jml> ii. p. 333, note,) Mr. Berrington, in opposition to 
[Selb opinion of lord Lyttleton, has proved to have been a' 
Ebr^ery. Why the wife of the prince was not crowned with 
her husband, we are not informed; but the omission gave 
umbrage to her father, the king of France, who, taking the 
insult to himself, invaded Normandy with his army. A 
Teconciliation, however, was soon effected between the twa 
.monarchs, and on that occasion a promise was given by 
.Henry of an immediate reconciliation with Becket. •• The 
interview," says Lingard, " took place in a meadow near 
. Freitville, on the borders of Touraine, the 22nd of July, 1170. 
On the approach of the primate, Henry spurred his horse 
forward, and, as if no dissension had occurred between them, 
discoursed with him apart. In the course of that conversa*- 
tion the monarch exclaimed, ' As for the men who have 
betrayed you and me; I will make them such return as the- 
deserts of traitors require.' At these words, Becket dis* 
mounted, and threw himself at the feet of his sovereign;- 
who taking hold of the stirrup, insisted that he ^\vo>3\dLX^^ 
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mount, sayinf:, ' In short, my lord snbbiBbop, kt tiA icmM 
our ancient aSection for each other; only shew me hononr 
before those who now view our behavionr,' Then tumiaf, 
io hJB attendants, he said, ' ! lind the archbishop in the best 
disposition towards me : were I otherwise towards him, I 
should be the worst of men.' Beckel followed the Itii^ 
and, by the mouth of the archbishop of Sens, presented hit 
petition, to which Henry assented, and again coorarsed 
with him ; when they mutually arranged that as soon as the 
archbishop had settled hia affairs in France, he should pn* 
ceed to England, and remain some days, at the court, M 
convince the public of the renewal and solidity of lliK< 
ftiendship," 

On Becket'a arrival in England, his mind was perplexed 
with doubt, as, though the episcopal lands were restored, ibe 
rents had been previously levied, the coru and catde 
been carrietl off, and the buildings were left in a dilapidatedi 
state. However, he resolved to return to his diocese, 
thus concluded a letter to the king. " It was my wiah to 
have wailed on you once more ; but necessity compels mb Jl 
the lowly state to which 1 am reduced, to revisit my affiictel 
church. I go, Sir, with your permission, perhaps to periA 
for its securily, unless you protect me. But whether I. 
live or die, yours I am, and yours I shall ever be in tl 
Lord. Whatever may befal me or mine, may the blessing' 
God rest on you, and your children." 

Meanwhile pope Alexander, unacquainted that the rec« 
ciliation had taken place, issued letters of suspension ag-ahiit 
the bishops who had assisted at the young prince's coronntioo; 
and ailerwards renewed the suspensions against Rog^er cC' 
York, Gilbert of London, and Jocelyn of SaUsbury, as having 
been instrumental in the king's delay to fulfil the engvg*^ 
ments entered into at the time of his reconciliation with tlM 
primate. J'or peace sake, it had been the bishop' 
to suppress these letters ; but tlie prelates knowing he carried 
ihem about him, sent Ranulf de Brock, with a party rf' 
eoldiera, to search Becket on his landing, and information rf 
ifaeir intent having reached the prelate at Witsand, he de- 
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■tehed a tmsty messenger to delWer the lettenk This wu 
pfocipitate and unfortanate measure, and probably wav 
B occasion of the catastrophe which followed^ as they were 
ihroned publicly to the bishops; which so excited their 
g^r, that they hastened to Normandy, to ask justice o£ 
m^ Henry. The latter, on hearing tiieir representation, 
Eslaimed, " Of the cowards who eat my bread, is there not 
e who will free me from this turbulent priest?" Upon 
Bring which, four knights who were present, Reginald 
.^urse, William Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard 
f to, considering that passionate expression to be a royal 
^ use, secretly proceeded to Saltwood, the residence of the 
^is, to arrange their operations ; and each boimd himself 
^ath, to carry off or murder Becket. For this purpose 
^ proceeded to the primate's house, abruptly entered his 
k.3rtment, and began by intimidating him. Pretending to- 
r« received their commission from the king, they ordered 
tk to absolve the excommunicated prelates. He replied, 
^1 he was willing to do so, (with the exception of the arch* 
ifhop of York, whose case was reserved for the consideration 
f the pope,) on condition that they previously took the 
Ocnstomed oath of submitting to the determination of the 
hurch. When the primate had entered his cathedral, during 
le hour of vespers, the same knights .with twelve com* 
inions, in complete armour, entered ; and Hug^ of Horsea 
ked, '* Where is the traitor ?" To this no answer was made ; 
ion which Rtzurse asked, " Where is the archbishop ^ 
id Becket replied, *' Here I am, the archbishop, but no 
aitor. Reginald, I have granted thee many favours : what 
thy object now ? If you seek my life, I command you, in 
e name of God, not to touch one of my people." He was 
en told he must instantly absolve the bishops ; he answered. 
Till they offer satisfaction, I will not." " Then die !'* 
Lclaimed the assassin, aiming a blow at his head, which 
)re away his cap, and wounded him on the crown. The 
shop joined his hands, and bowed his head, saying, '* la 
e name of Christ, and for the defence of his church, I am 
ady to die.** A second stroke threw him on his k.\ie^^\ ^ 
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third laid him od the floor, at the foot of St, Bennet' 
The upper part of his skull was broken in pieces; ardlfa 
of Horsea, plantiiis; his foot on the archbishop's Dect, ■ 
the point of his sword drew out the brains, and slM 
them over the pavement. " Thus, on the 29lh of Decart 
1170, at Ihe ageof til\y-three, perished this exlraordiDuj 
a martyr to what he deemed his duty, the preservation (C* 
immunities of the church," — (LiNOAno, vol, ii. p. 3il) 

When the news of Becket's death reached Normal;!** 
king was so strongly affected, as to decline compBV 
food for several days. He knew not, says a. contanpM^ 
of that period, how to behave to tlie murderers, Tojiw 
them for that they had understood he wished tliem w 
Beemed ungenerous ; to spare theui was to confimi ■ 
general suspicion, that he had ordered the murder. 
therefore left them to the judgment of the spiritual c 
In consequence, the guilty knights travelled to Rot* "" 
were enjoined by Alexander to make a pilgrimage w Iti* 
aalem, where some, if not all of them, died. 

The king, to avoid the immediate consequences whliil 
had cause to fear from the auger of Alenander, diveWd* 
attention of his subjects with an expedition to Ireland, n^ 
was inhabited by a race of people of Celtic ori^o, wbol 
been gradually reclaimed from ignorance and barbariiit 
the early introduction of Christian teachers, and mote « 
dally by the missionary labours of St. Patrick* in the 
century : so that when science was almost estinguUbei'i 
the continent, it still emitted a faint light from the 
shores of Erin. But (lie work of general civilization VW 
tarded by the influence of their natural institutions tt ^^ 
more than two centuries, since the year 748, by the ini 
of the Northmen. In bottle they measured the valour oft 
combatants by their contempt for artificial assistance 
vhen they saw the English knights cased in iron, pronoun 

• Si. Palrick was l«ini In s viUago bslwton Dnnbarlon Uld Olugow 
lilli» uauoKil The name of Eill-Palricli. He cotnmfnceil his Inbonra in Ihl yol 
■nd. afler t tik gf indefiL^able giettua, died it u ndT^ucvd sge iD49a. 

i Of TiDutr; lod OftTelkiid, kd nplaiuIiDii in Dr. Lisumo'M Bli 
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Di to be void of real courage. In temper, the natives are de- 
led to have been irascible and inconstant; warmly attached 
leir friends, faithless and vindictive towards their enemies^ 
proximity of Ireland to England had first suggested the 
of conquest to the predecessors of Henry ; and he, soon 
liis coronation, obtained a papal letter firom pope Adrian 
to whom he had justified his ambition in a proposed 
3ition to Ireland, by assuring his holiness that his prin- 
motive was to provide instruction for an ignorant people; 
tirpate vice from the Lord's vineyard ; and to extend to 
:^d the annual payment of Peter-pence. The sanction, 
liypocritically obtained, lay unused until the murder of 
et rendered it a convenient instrument. 
L the 12th November, 1170, Henry arrived in Dublin, 
e a wooden palace had been erected for his reception, as 
lose, rather to allure, than to compel stibmission. This 
uct obtained him a nominal homage from all but the 
2es of Ulster ; they refused to visit the king, or to ac« 
fledge his authority. However, in 1175, a treaty of 
Lai concord" was concluded, by which it was decreed that 
Leric, king of Connaught, should govern, under the English 
m, as long as he performed the services to which he was 
id, and Roderic surrendered one of his sons as a hostage 
Tenry for his fidelity. 

enry having obtained a bull from the pontiff Alexander, 
ifeoff any of his sons with the lordships of Ireland, con- 
d that dignity, in a council at Oxford, on John, his 
igest, then twelve years of age. Eight years afler that 
, prince John went to Ireland ; but, after an inglorious 
of nine months, he was recalled. Had the natives, at 
period, been united in their exertions for their country's* 
ire, they might, in all probability, have maintained its 
pendence ; but they wasted their strength in domestic 
s, and in internal contests among their chieflains and 
1 other. 

lie manner in which Henry adjusted his religious quarrel 
the pope respecting Becket was this. Having received 
curable report from the legates \^hom Yie \v«A eav^'crj^ 




to convey his communications U> pope Aleiander. tbj 
hastened from Weiford, where he then was, lo Nora 
with a rapidity which caused Louis to say, " The 1^ 
England neither rides nor sails ; one moment tran^wif 
from Ireland to England, another from England wfii 
and in the cathedral of Avranthes, before the legates, bi 
barons, and people, with his hand placed on the booiii 
Gospels, solemnly swore, that he was innocent, bolt«! 
mnd deed, of the murder of tlie archbishop. But,iatea 
not deny having- given occasion, by passionate expttaM 
the project of the assassins, he consented to maiataiii,Ji 
twelve months, two hundred knights for the detenMO 
Holy Land ; to serve, if the pope requii'ed it, for three] 
against the infidels, either in Palestine or Spain ; lo n 
the possessions belonging to the friends of the archH 
and to abolish the customs hostile to the liberties ^i 
clerfjy, if any such customs had been introduceii h«* 
Immediately ailer pronouncing the oai,tol 
was solemnly absolved from all censures by the le^fila 
sooner had this conciliation been effected, than the W«l 
of ilenry was disturbed by Tesatious quarrels in bit 
family, and which probably originated in his own dm 
conduct. Henry had for several years deserted his CM 
bed for a succession of mistresses ; and though in tfieir 
years he had indulged his children to excess, that tSi 
as they grew up, gradually changed into the tjranij 
despotic and jealous sovereign. His queen, Eleomfi 
knew herself to be an object of indiHerence to the !thi| 
couraged and fomented the discontent of her sons, i 
Henry, who had married Margaret, the daughter of' 
eloped to his father-in-law at Chartres. Richard and C 
followed the steps of their brother, and the queen ill 
sconded. In this dilemma the offended monarch had iM 
to the bishops of Normandy, who, in an admonitorj 
advised the queen's return to her husband ; but d« 1 
vered in her refusal, and having put on the disguise ofi 
apparel, she was secured by the friends of her husbHii4| 
was confined by him during the remainder of her Kle. i 
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ices refused to obey their father^s <»derto vetfum, and the 
rt of France promised their aid to prince Henry in obUi»- 
possession of England ; whilst he, on his part, solemnly 
aged never to make peace with his father without tlM 
sent of the French king and the nobility of Franee. Phifipiy 
I of Flanders, accepted the eaiidom of Kent, and William, 
g of Scotland, received a grant of the .county of Northum* 
land, in return for their rebellious services; and many 
ons in the heart of Henry's dominions also promised theor 
stance to the prince, which induced his royal father to 
Te, by donations, a body of adventurers, composed of iht 
Be of all the nations of Europe, who were accustomed to 
their services, and were known by the appellaUon of Bra« 
-ers. A war ensued, which placed Henry's crown in im4 
?nt danger ; and being apprised that his presence was 
ssary in England, he directly sailed from Normandy, and 
is passage his mind was deeply affected by the rebellion 
is children, the perfidy of his barons, and the general 
bination of the neighbouring princes against him. Con«. 
ring that such extraordinary events could be no other than 
ie£fecis of the divine wrath, he secretly determined to make 
Igrimage to the tomb of the martyr, for the name of tho 
Ibishop had lately been enrolled in the catalogue of the 
tsi and every part of Europe resounded widi reports of 
miracles which were wrought at his shrine. Onthe 10th of 
» being the day Henry landed, he proceeded, without wait^^ 
Lo rqpose himself afler bis fatigue, from Southampton to* 
is Canterbury, and having rode all night wiUi no other 
shment than bread and water, he descried the towers of 
fttchurch in the morning. Instantly dismounting from 
«rse, he put on the garb of a penitent, and walked barc- 
Lowards the city ; he entered the cathedral, descended into 
^Typt, and threw himself at the foot of the tomb ; while 
bishop of London ascended the pulpit, and addressed the 
tators : and it is further stated, Uiat, on this occasion, the 
ks inflicted each three or five stripes on the shoulders of 
x^onarch in their chapter-house. 
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The kiD^'s unexpected appearance in Etig;la.nd discni 
the plans uf his foreign enemies. In the tirst week of, 
turn, news arrived of ihe captivity of the king of So 
and in three weeks from the period of Henry's amnX 
was universally restored ; so that the army whicli ha 
raised to oppose the English rebels, sailed from ForU 
to relieve Rouen, which was strongly besieged, i 
soon appeared before the town ; the valour of hii vsf 
sure d victory, his rebellious sons submitted to hii nAl 
and terms of reconciliation were soon and easily i^ 
Wilham, king of Scotland, submitted to kneel to Huui 
to acknowledge Ihe crown of Scotland as a fiefof tli 
of England — this being the only condition on whicli 
would consent to grant him his liberty, 

Henry, during the latter years of his reign, when I 
subdued his enemies, and was at peace with his tH 
devoted his attention to two very important objecU,-A 
Testigation of the conduct of his officers, and thttA 
the internal policy of his dominions. 

The ancient custom of appealing in criminal cmm 
judgment of God was practised in this reign. To Ihe 
of fire and water was superadded, as in the time of Wil 
the trial by wager of battle. The proceedings of Uw 
Varied according to the nature of the offence. In all 
of a trial by battle, the appellee, with the book of ill 
pels in his right hand, and the right hand of his ad»0 
his left, took tlie following oath : — " Hear me, thoU 
I hold by the hand ; I am not guilty of the felony will 
thou hast charged me, so help me God and his sainU 
this will I defend with my body against thee, as tlui 
n exchanging hands, and taking tb 
e: — '■ Hear me, thou, whom I 1 
t perjured, because thou art guil 
help me God and his saints. And this will I prove 
thee with my body, as this court shall award." On 
pointed day the two combatants were led to battla 
had his head, arms, and legs bare, was protected by I 



shall award." Th 
the appellant swc 
the hand; thou : 
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t of leather, and employed, as a weapon, a woodea 
: one ell in length, and turned up at the end. If the 
Llee was unwilling to' fight, or in the course of the day 
unable to continue the combat^ he was immediately 
;ed, or condemned to forfeit his property, and lose his 
ibers. If he slew the appellant, or forced him to call 
'* craven," or protracted the fight till the appearaiice of 
itars in the evening, he was acquitted. His adversary^ 
i survived the combat, was fined sixty shillings, was de- 
d infamous, and stripped of all the privileges of a free- 
, In the court of chivalry the proceedings were dif- 
t. Of the latter there is an interesting description in 
}ard's History, vol. ii. p. 416. . 

)wards the close of the eleventh century, the distresses 
e Christians in Palestine interested the whole of Europe. 
»rding to the terms entered into by the king of Eng- 
, at the period of his reconcih'ation with the see of Rome» 
as expected to visit the Holy Land ; but the apprehen- 
of what might occur to lessen his power at home, in the 
absence such an expedition would require, deterred the 
.arch from performing that part of his promise ; and 
n personally asked for his assistance by queen Sybilla and 
earl of Tripoli, Henry promised to send a subsidy of fifly 
sand marks, in lieu of his personal services. But, oik 
59th of September, 1187, ninety-six years after its reduc- 
l>y the first crusaders, Jerusalem was again surrendered 
the hands of the Mussulmans. In the following spring* 
ry took the cross ; and there is little doubt but that he 
d have undertaken the expedition but for his own do- 
le troubles, as his sons still continued disobedient to his 
Hands, and were at open war vnth each other: for, 
gh they sometimes returned, with professions of regret, 
eir duty, they again unfurled the standard of rebellion. 
5 were laid against the life of the king. In vain did the 
ops of Normandy, by command of the pope, excommu- 
te the authors and the fomenters of this warfare ; the 
hers persevered in their hostility, they 8uppoti^^A\i«« 



followers nrith the plunder of the busfaamlflwii i 

churches, and fixed the festival of Whit-Monday, f 
g\\e battle to their father. Before the arrival of \l 
anxiety of mind threw his eldest son Henry into i 
which baffled the skill of his physicians. On Inm 
da,n°^er, the prince despatched a messeng'er to inipli 
father's forgiveness, and to solicit, as a last reqii« lb 
royal parent would visit his dying- and sorrowfiijiol 
king was inclined to go, but was preTented by theAi 
his friends, who feared there might be some netr plHi! 
him. He sent to the prince, by the archbishop of Bstrii 
a ring from his finger as a token of his love and fsr^i* 
The prince pressed it lo his lips. His death, on thill 
June, dissolved the confederacy. GeotTry also did I 
court of France, in the year 1186, 

But now disputes arose between prince Ricbanf ^ 
father concerning Adelais, the daughter of Lonisrf^ 
who had been betrothed to Richard, and intruslrff" 
to the care of king Henry. When her brother, PM( 
France, demanded his sister for Richard, the Idnj; x^ 
give her up, but kept her in his custody; bo tbilif* 
certain, whether the princess were the wife of the M* 
mistress of iJie fether. The disputes concerning Aikhk 
up hostilities between Henry and. Philip. At length* 
kings met In a, plain near Tours, for the purpose a(l^ 
a peace. The agitated and nervous slate of HearjO 
him to concede to the demands of his enemies;)!* 
first learnt that his favourite sun, John, was also ^ 
against him, and the news broke his heart : he sank' 
deep melancholy, which was followed by a. fevw, 
paruiysms of which he called down the vengeance sf' 
upon his children. On the seventh day of his illness* 
vanished, and he died on the 6th of July. His Ae 
was attended by Geolfry, his chancellor, who W8S 
Tourite, and the younf;eat of his sons by his n 
Rosamond, daughter of Walter Clifford, a baron a 
focdshire. The king thanked Geoffi-y for his afi«cli 
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e him, with his blessing, a ring ; at the same time ex- 
sing his wish, that he might be promoted to the arch- 
opric of York. 

.ing Henry was buried with little pomp in the convent of 
-tevraud, in the presence of his son Richard, and a few 
^hts and barons. His will was made seven years before 
death, and regards only * his personal estate ; for the 
Ti lands would descend to his successor. 
^ his queen, Eleanor, Henry had five sons, of whom 
two, Richard and John, survived their father. He had 
three daughters, Matilda, married to Henry the Lion, 
of Saxony, &c., whose arrogance united the whole em- 
Eftgainst him ; and by a judicial sentejice he was despoiled 
I but his wife's dowei; which were the cities of Bruns- 
2ind Lunenburgh, and was compelled to banish him- 
irom. Germany for three years. During their exile Ma- 
iDore him a son, WilliaHi, from whom is descended the 
dous family which now fills the imperial throne of Great 
i.11. Eleanor, who was married in her fourteenth year 
X>honso9 the good king of Castile ; and Joan, who, at 
Se of eleven, married William II., king of Sicily. Her 
^nd settied up6n her a princely dower, and made a 
some bequest to her father : the latter died three months 
'^ him, but hia successor, Richard, received from the 
^ssor of William twenty thousand ounces of gold as an 
^a,lent for the bequest. 

^e king^s natural children by Rosamond were educated 

the children of Eleanor. Rosamond retired to the con* 

of Godstow, where she endeavoured to expiate the scan-» 

of her former incontinence. Henry, for her sake, made 

ly presents to the nuns ; and they, from gratitude, buried 

in their choir, and hung a pall of silk over her tomb, 

ch they surrounded with lamps and tapers. But Hugh^ 

top of London, observed that religion makes no distinc^ 

I between the mistress of a king and the mistress of any 

er person ; and by his order the body was removed, and 

rred in the common cemetery. 




Chakacter op Hen&t II. 

Henrv II. was eloquent, affable, and facetious — unit 
the dignity of a prince the manners of a genllem 
these fascinations concealed a heart that could descen 
basest artifices, and .sport nitbits own honour audi 
He endeavoured to justify his habits of duplicitjlfi 
better to repent of words than of facts ; toV 
of falsehood, than to fail in a favourite pursuit." Piii 
I, caution, and duplicity. Formed the traits oflu 
racter ; and the chief policy of his government was 
He was jealous of every species of authority whicli ift 
emanate from himself; and in order to depress Uw 0^ 
he abridged their rights, divided their possessions, tnH 
Tied tlieir heiresses to men of inferior rank: hislenpf'j 
brooked contradiction, and Ilia passion was the "Wf* 
madman. In appearance, Henry's countenance wuBt* 
but his person was disfigured by an unseemly protiiiiM^ 
the abdomen, whicli he sought to contract by aetii' 
sobriety. Few persons have equalled him in absleini'l^ 
none in activity ; no fatigue subdued his restlessnMtl^ 
hour that could be spared from important matters**^ 
to hunting; and, after the exercise of thechase, he t<W 
kept his attendants walking and standing, during v* 
Uainder of the day, until the hour of repose. 



Chapter XIV. 
RICHARD 1. 



Richard had shewn strong marks of regret 
loss of his father, he had thirsted too much for the i 
of regal power, and the glory of independent domini 
to feel elated at his accession to the throne of Englan 
remained a few weeks on the continent, to take forat 
session of his foreign domiiuoi\s, e.ad Vo wttle cettl 
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jp , "^ween Uie crowns of France nnd England. Menn- 

,, flad sent immediate orders for ihe liberation of his 

^ t'eanor, whom he appointed regent of the kingdom 

J* amVal in England. On the 13ih of August, 1189, 

^»t Portsmouth ; the chief of the nobility met their 

"^freig-m at Winchester, and on the 3rd of September 

^'Owixtii with great pomp and magnificence at West- 

" Tine day was, however, disgraced by an inhuman 

of th,^ Jews. 

*w-s ^.t^ that period were, in every Christian country, 

npal, -jf iii^j (jjg gpig^ bankers. Their profits were 

*' _^K»«i, as no law esiated to regulate the interest of 

**" «iemanda rose in proportion to the wants of the 

. -■-'ley had been protected under the late reign by 

^__ ^^« Philip, the French king, had banished them 

*V, ^ ^:m his accession, they feared that similar mea 

A V. ^* ^'Joptcd by Richard ; to obviate which, the 

P^ ^-stened from every country to London with va- 

.¥\T.^ts to the king. Richard had issued a proclama- 

^ .**g all Jews to enter the church during the coro- 

k S^^^We, or to come into the place while his majesty 

jiv^at. dinner; but some of these unfortunate people 

lP''''™^*viih the crowd at the coronation, and entered the 

^t^ iheir appearance there excited popular anger, and a 

5^ ™Vitig. spfgad that the king had given a general per- 

IpV**™ lo kill them, under this notion every Jew who had 

j)ieltaK)i[j jg appear in the street was murdered, and every 

' 7"" '"''oDging to that people was set on fire. It was in 

•*" M Richard despatched the justiciary with several 

i"'?'"* to disperse the rioters ; the work of murder continued 

'•'' '^EMsl morning. It was equally vain that, by proclama- 

.IWFlie look tlie Jews under his protection; the example of 

'Mpjlal was followed in all the principal towns in Eng- 

everywhere they were plundered and murdered. 

jl/ier the fatal battle of Tiberias, Acre, Sidon, Ascalon, 

Jerusalem had fallen into the hands of Saiadin, the vie? 
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torious soidan of Aleppo and Etrypt. Tyre alor 
fai the possesaion of the Christians ; and if the strugf 
■till faintly maintained, it was owing to (he exertions of"-^^,,^ 
sands from Europe, whose misguide<I zeal led them ani^ ^^ 
to perish under the walls of Acre. The considerations^^ j 
would have deterred a more prudent monarch, served ok"* 
inflame the ambition of Richard. He had taken Ibe C» ^ 
during' the reign of his father ; and now an expedition to^^*^! 
Holy Land offered such attractions to his adventurous Bp^^ j 
tliat he spent the tour months he passed in EnglaDd in '^ 
|)aring for the crusade, and chiefly iu raising moD«y on l^A { 
that were dishonourable to himself, and injurious to his ^M 
cessors. The demesne lands, and the offices belongin^-v^El 
the crown, were exposed to public sale : he received b~^:A~^ 
from GeoHry, the natural son of Henry, who, accordin 
the wish of his father, was now archbishop of York; 
from the bishop of Durham, and the king of Scotlan^p 
-whom he resifjned the rig'ht of superiority over the cro" 
Scotland, which had been acquired by Henry : he then ubih ^ 
to Normandy, to fill his coffers there by similar expc^a^ib^ 
The kings of England and France had engaged to molie , ^-JU 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land together, and an army ofi 
than a hundred thousand men, in the double character 
warriors and pilgrims, had assembled to march under Sm. 
banners. Previous to Richard's departure from Englandrl 
added to his mother's dower the lands that had been sell 
on Matilda, queen of the first Henry, and Alice, the 
•f Stephen ; and in order to attach his brother John to 
Interests, he gave him about one-third of his kingdom • 
ifiie 23rd of September, in the year 1190, both the 
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^*..*^*»^^^v!^***' ^" P*""* <*f Messina in safety. PhiUp m 
IT^^/ «^^^^*P"lace within the wdls. and the English prin 
''f>iK- - ytf^ ** '*" "** suburbs, which was surrounded wiili 

^ -n^ *^^*'^^, the rdgning' king- of Sicily, was a fbrliini 

, . ^^^^ "'*r. w ho had seized the crown at the deolh of WUlii 
^ J ^-^ tong^ of Sicilj, and the husband of Joan, Rl< 

12 ' **Ut, BS he bad detained Joaii's dower, and reft 

2 OB*'' **&ac'" Ifft hy William to her father Henry. I 

W . ^** fVor the approach of the English monarch 

_^ _ **• their meeting was an action between lUt 

***** ^__^**' '*'* citizens of Mesaiua, in which the house 
»* ****» the Sicilian galleys burnt, and the women < 

^^ *"^ Eunp. In satisfaction of every claim, Ti 

P»'** *^L .^****«"l •'•"■ly thousand ounces of gold ; and, 
fnm* ^^'■^^'ajird granted to him the possession ofApul 
^gp** ^ ^»»«| betrothed his nephew Arthur, whom R 
j^I**"^^ *"*>ould be hi? heir, in case be died without ise 
-» ^y ii*"**-** t «]anghter of Tanered, with a promise, in ea 
*\^^jt^^^^ "^^*8re not compieted. to repay one halfthe i 
** ^jP^^^^^^^tAvnd; and both parties invited the pope toe 
^■0 O^'^^'""*' once of the treaty. 

^^<*^ fc ^^^ "** profiise in the disposal of money; at C 
_ V **~viled to his table every gentleman of the two ai 
^^X ^^\.^ *" *'"^*'» ^f^sr dinner, a present proportion! 
^ ^fi^ <*^ ■ The arrival at Naples of the queen dowager 
^ X^ v(* ji5****> liaughter of the king of Navarre, to be th* 
^ "^^^ - *™Phord, gave rise to u quarrel on the piirt of ] 

^, ^ ^Lfi '■ted on the English monarch fulfilling his en 
^^^ ^^^ *^ Adeldis, his sister ; but Richard declared he ' 

^*^ "■ ^'**^ "atry a woman whom he could prove to have b« 
BfTi^. * Vj^ifa of his fath«r. and he married Berengaris, wh 

^ i> -" '^wWd and crowned on her bridal day bj the bish 

^^ ; jj'c-liard'a conduct displeased the atlies. who were wi 

'**^««,^^^_^ ^ nfesencv at Acre, which place having stood a si 

^'^^^'j^' sarf l^"" **" yars under the direction of Saladiii, s 

'<^'^''^*^ " "'"" "'"'"" """ ' """ "'" "' 
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1191, a few days after the arrival of Richi 
labouring under the weakness of an intermitletil fey 
carried, in tlie intervals between tlie lits, to the trench 
superintended tlie operations of his army. After DUl 
proposals, made and rejected by each parly, a n^ 
took place, in which it was ap;reed that Saladin AoA 
render the city, and that the Turks, as a ransom *i 
lives, should restore the holy cross, and set * '^ 
fifteen hundred captives. The term of forty A? 
for the jterformaiice of the conditions, aad 
thousands of hostag^en were detained in the fottreat. 

Tlie nations of Christendom received intelligeBW 
conquest as a prelude to the delivery of Jerusalem; 
general joy was damped on learning that the kingrf 
about to return home. In justification of ttuB 
was stated that his health was deeply impaired by 
but, in fact, the two kings had never cordially co- 
together ; and the temper of Richard was so aspii 
80 passionate, that all were obliged to submit to hit 

open hostilities ; so that the friends 
contended he would advance the cause of the cr 
Tvithdrawing from the army. He therefore quitted 
left ten thousand of his followers under the comma 
vassal, the duke of Burgundy, The forty days hi 
expired which had been fixed for the performam 
treaty between Saladin and Richard, when the i 
ftised. under ditferent pretexts, to perform his part 
king Richard declared that the hostages should p^ 
fell of his perfidy with their lives. In the! 
party had been sparing of the blood of their eapl 
that occasion the hostages were led to the summit 
and two thousand seven hundred infidels were b) 
and at the same time almost an equal number. 
fallen to (he lot of the king of France, were massacr 
■walls of Acre by the duke of Burgundy : the dead b( 
left to the insults of the soldiers, who cut them opi 
cover the precious stones which it was believed 
ewallowed ; the gall they preserved for latdvcina,! p 
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LAer that bloody deed Richard conducted his army, now 
xced to thirty thousand men, from Acre to Jafik, near 
ch place he obtained a complete victory over Saladin. 
*o recover Jerusalem from the infidels was the professed 
^ct of the crusaders, and to keep this impression fresh ill 
:w memory, these words, " the holy sepulchre," were pro^ 
cued thrice every Evening by a herald throughout the 
_X). On arriving at Bethania, which was within a short 
E^nce of Jerusalem, Richard conceived a doubtful opinion 
»«ctiDg the success of the enterprise : these sentiments, 
"^ver, he carefully concealed firom his associates, and in 
.otters to Europe earnestly intreated fresh supplies of men 
money. It was the end of the year 1192 that a scarcity 
>Tt>visions was felt, that sickness spread through all the 
Iss, and many in despair abandoned the expedition. Pridr 
Uiis period, Richard had delayed the march to satisfy his 
thrice and his private pleasures: now he saw the necessity 
'^going back to Jafia, or of instantly making an attempt, the 
iccess of which, from his reduced numbers, was hopeless ; 
ud, with more than his usual prudence, he bent his march 
ick to the coast, having first published, by proclamation, 
8 intention to remain another year in Palestine — ^for he yet 
ped to share the glory of liberating the holy city. 
A want of union in opinion had hitherto operated against 
i success of the crusaders ; as personal interests, or national 
lousy, continually threw some obstacle in the way of 
tieral co-operation. But in the following summer all 
imed unanimous, and demanded, with one voice, to march 
aihst Jerusalem, and Ricliard returned for that purpose, 
was supposed, with alacrity to Bethania. Then, with, 
rusalem before his eyes, he recommended the selection of 
snty councillors, who should decide upon oath, whether it 
re' better to besiege that capital, or Cairo, the capital of 
^t, from whence Saladin drew his supplies. To the 
^nishment of all they preferred the latter ; so that the king* 
{ them back to Acre, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
i followers. The duke of Burgundy composed a s6ng« in 
lich he severely censured this conduct in the BiyVy^ ^ 
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and tlie latter.in revenge, wrote a satire on the personal tia 
of his opponent. On the retreat of the Christians, SiUl 
ito the town of JaSii, upon which Pift ^ 
and by bis prodigies of valour gM^ 
3wn. Having raised the siege, tnatf 
1 fever, and he condescended to aakfitt 
Has agreed upon for three years. iiB 
ited on ihe destruction of AscaJun; oik 
the pilgrims free access lo to Wl 
□ated the crusade. Previow tt Ml 



d his army 
fastened to its 
unprecedented re 
tions brought on 

treaty Saladin ine 
return, ;be granted 
sepulchre : Ihi 

return to Europe, Richard, on taking &1ast view of the A 
of Asia, on the 9th of October, 1193, exclaimed, "W I 
holy land, 1 commend thee to the care of the Aimighty ! il I 
he grant me life to reluru and rescue thee from tfaeyolni 
the infidels !" 

Richard'seiploits in Palestine had endearedhim tothcOHr 
UaDS, aod extorted the admiration of the inBdels. Bvlllwiir 
flueuce which they had on the issue of the expedition, vH'^pi^ 
a doubt whetber he possessed the requisites and taleBli<^' 
general. It was Richard's intention, by disguising biniMA 
tiie garb of a pilgrim, to have crossed the contiDctit witW 
being known, for he was aware that the king of Franctii' 
confederated with his brother John to diBpossess himofli 
dominions ; that Henry, the emperor of Germany, and ri|i* 
fill heir to Sicily, was irritated by bis league with Tancrf 
and that many powerfiil relatives of Conrad, the rival ofG<! 
de Lusignan, altribiited the murder of that nublemBD, inli 
Btreeta of Tyre, to his policy ; but all his precaution cooU*' ! 
prevent his being driven by a stisin on the coast of Istiia. Vt 
great difficulty the king, with one knight and a. boy, rex*^ 
the Buburbs of Vienna; and being in a very weak itui 
after travelling three days and nights without food, he <■! 
the boy to purchase provisions in the market. His nowl 
exdted curiosity ; and to the questions asked, this boy repM 
that his mseter was a rich merchant who would arrive in llW 
days. But on going a second time to the market the bi) 
■was seized and put to the torture, and at length reveoJed the 
e and the retreat of Richard. When the king saw hio- 
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^ jfrif surrounded by armed meu, he refused to yield to any but 

jkB chieflain, who immediately appeared in Leopold, duke of 

,Lustria, the brother-in-law of Isaac, the former emperor of 

^ Cyprus, whom [Richard had imprisoned at the reduction of 

~ hat island, and who died in captivity the following year. 

Leopold deemed it just to rerenge Isaac's wrongs, and com- 

nitted the care o£ the monarch to baron Hadmar, to be con* 

.wed in the castle of Tyemsteign. 

Whilst these things were passing abroad, Richard's English 
Hiljects were suffering from the rapacity of his ministers, and 
iie ambitious views of his brother John. At his departure 
or Palestine the king had intrusted the reink of government 
O William de Long^hamp, a Norman of obscure birth, oa 
vliom preferments poured quickly. He was first made chan- 
Sellor, then bishop of Ely, afterwards grand justiciary, and 
Afitly, papal legate in England and Scotland; which placed 
tpnif during the king's absence^ at the head of the church and 
the state. This two-fold authority he exercised in the most 
00^>otic manner. There was one person, however, whom he 
: this was the king^s brother, a man equally unprincipled^ 
equally ambitious as himself; and who, calculating that 
Bichard might probably share the destiny of former crusaders^ 
^vary few of whom had ever returned from the expedition,) 
Jiad determined to seize the sceptre, though he knew that 
Jkrthur» the son of his deceased brother, Geoffry, had a prior 
4ilaim ; but heirship had been disregarded on former occa* 
^tomuy and he hoped it would be overlooked at the death of 
Bichard. But the king, in the treaty he had made with Tan- 
eved, had agreed that his daughter should marry his nephew 
^ Arthur; and in his letters to the pope, had declared Arthur tha 
• keir apparent to the throne : John, therefore, finding that Lon^ 
' Aamp favoured the monarch's views, contrived a plot to dis* 
place the minister, for he considered him the only obstacle in the 
tmy of his ambition. A quarrel had arisen between the king 
tmd Geoffry, who had been chosen to the archiepiscopal see 
of York. Richard forbade his consecration, and compelled 
Um by an oath to reside on the continent ; but in defiance 
^ that prohibitbii, Geofiry had been conaecnJu^ ^x'licsvxs^ 
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and eame to England to take possession of his church. Oi if 
this occasion John, who had hitherto considered GeoSrjrtt « 
his enemy, espoused his cause, and by intrigue so miarepte* iji 
Bented the actions of the minister, as to cause his removrf; tl 
and I.ongchamp retired into Normandy. ^j 

. England might be considered in a slate of civil dissoisiM^ ^ 
when tlie news arrived of Richard having s^t out on liS | 
return from Acre, and a general impatience prevailed tfl _^ 
beliold this champion of the cross. AHer repeated disap- ^ 
pointments, all Europe was elcclritied at learning llitl | 
Henry VI., of Germany, had purchased the roya! captive ft 
Leopold, of Austria, for the sum of 60,000/,, and that in j 
was confined in one of the casUes of the Tyro!. Whilst Ul 
English subjects were using every exertion to procure I 
liberty of their sovereign, John repaired to Paris, and leagneid 
with Philip, king of France, in the invasion of Normandy. 
Several fortresses yielded ; but Rouen was saved by Ihft 
exertion of the earl of Essex. 

Longchamp. who still remained in exile, waa the firSttf 
discover the retreat of his royal master. By repeated seHl 
talions he obtain 1pm t conduct ihe king to the d 

at Hagenau, w! h a w ed the accusations aUeg« 

against him, in n ly d persuasive a manner, titti 
the cold-hearted mp d d his chains to be struck off; 

fihewed him the p d to a crowned head;. and. c 
. Bcuted to treat ab ut 1 am nt of his ransom. 

The negotiation for procuring the king's liberty occupiad 
four months. At the end of that lime one hundred thoufiasd 
marks was fixed upon as the price lo be paid : the other con- 
ditions were, that Richard should restore Isaac, the I: 
emperor of Cj'prus, to his liberty, but not to his dominion^; 
and to deliver Isaac's captive daughter to her uncle, the dukt 
of Austria. Henry, in return, promised to set the king 
liberty on receipt of the money ; to aid him against all tis 
enemies ; and to invest him with the feudal sovereignly of 
Provence. Richard, with a view to bind the emperor mom 
brnly to his interest, adopted the strange expedient sdviMO 
^y bis mother, which was, by the delivery of the cap &am 
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'Ph bead to resign his crown into tlie hands of the emperor, who 
testared it to him again, to be held as a fief of the empire, with 
ihe obligation of a yearly payment of five thousand pounds. But 
John and the French king offered a more tempting bait to 
keep Richard in captivity. This, however, the German 
psnnces and barons, who were security for Richard's freedom^ 
would not agree to. The money was raised by a tax upon 
Uie people ; and such was the poverty of the nation, or the 
peculation of the agents employed, that a second, and even a 
third collection was obliged to be levied on the impoverished 
and munnnring inhabitants. At length, after an absence of 
four years from his kingdom, Richard landed at Sandwich, 
on the 13th of March, 1194. Richard stayed in England only 
i& Buf&^ent time to drain more effectually the nearly exhausted 
sources of lus subjects, when he hastened to France to chas- 
tise the perfidy of the French monarch. The spirit of 
xeFenge and retaliation caused the two nations to be involved 
In petty wars during a term of six years ; and though Eng* 
land, during that time, was spared the ravages, it was com- 
pelled to support the expenses of the war : so that from the 
tarious requisitions imposed upon her, a contemporary 
Irriter says, she was reduced to poverty from one sea to the 
Other. 

It was the fate of Richard to perish in a quarrel with the 
Tiscount of Limoges, with whom the king was dissatisfied, 
because the baron refused to give to him the whole of a 
txeasure found on his estate of Yidomar. As Richard was 
^oing round the walls with Marchadee, on the 26th March^ 
1199, he was wounded in the shoulder by the archer 
Ch>urdon. An unskilful surgeon drew out the head of the 
arrow, but mortification ensued. On learning his danger,,. 
Richard ordered the man to be brought into his presence, 
and asked him, " What injury did I ever do to thee, that thou 
afaouldst kill me ?" The soldier replied, ** My father and two 
brothers fell by your sword; and you intended to have 
hanged me. You may now satiate your revenge. I should 
dieerfuUy suffer all the torments that can be inflicted^ were I 
but sure of having delivered the world of a tyrant, who. 

0,^ 
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drenched it with blood and curuBge." This Gpiritei 
struck Richard nith remorEC, and he ordered Bei 
at liberty, miLh one hundred shtlling'B to take him 
chadee secretly detained the youth, and had liim flag 
Richard died on the 6th of April, in the 42nd y 
age; his body was buried at Fotktevrault, at the ii 
father ; hia lion-heart (the epithet had formerly flat 
be bequeathed to tlie citizens of Rouen, in return f 
loyal attachment to him. 

Character of Richard I, 

Thb first and the last actof Richard's kingly life 
lively those which claim the reader's admiration;! 
into tears on beholding the dead body of hii 
indicated a sentiment of natural atfection ; and 
Gourdon, who was his murderer; and exhibited 
spirit of Christian charity, in its widest extent, by th( 
good for evi! — since to the uohle act of forgivi 
added that of benevolent aid, by ordering- that the 
youth should have sufhcient nioney to convey 
The intervening period of his reign contaiiia 
victories purchased by the impoverishment of 
and of laurels steeped in blood. To a degree of 
strength which fails to the lot of few, Richard addi 
incapable of fear. So highly did he tower as a ' 
for a century after his death, the Saracen cava], 
his name to chide his horse, and the Saracen 
used it to terrify their children: jet he stooped to 
degrading meaunesa to procure money; and allowec 
pctuosity of his passions to hurry him into acts of 
injustice. To his wife he was as faithless as he ] 
rebellious to his father. The ouly benefits which the 
nation received from his government were two If 
charters : by one was established an uniformity <rf 
and measures throughout the realm ; by the other 
gated the severity of the law of wrecks. 

During a period of great discontent, when rexati 
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made io cany on the war with France, a factious 
dtmagogue, William Fita-Osbert, equally distinguisbed for 
be len^^ of his beard aud the power of his eloquence, pro- 
baaed himself ''the advocate of the people;" and contended 
litot the rich and powerful had contrived means to shifl the 
Iwii ikii from their own shoulders, to impose it on those who 
W9te least able to bear it. He crossed the sea to lay his 
nenffmrnfn before the king* ; and, on his return to London, at 
fit. Paul*8 cross, threw the whole city into a ferment by his 
Inrangues. Fifty-two thousand persons bound themselves to 
obey him as their "advocate." Archbishop Hubert, from a sense 
of duty, opposed Fits-Osbert, and by his mild and persuasive 
llffqswiv^ indaced the people to enter into securities to keep 
ttmUnifs peace. With an axe Fitz-Osbert clove the head of 
Ae officer scat to arrest him ; and fleeing to the church of 
8t Mary of Arches, fortified the tower against his opponents, 
Oki the ftuth day, by desigpi or accident, the church was set 
DD fire; and as Fitz-Osbert attempted to escape, he was stabbed 
by the son of the officer he had murdered. The wound did 
sot prodaee instant death : he was hastily tried, condemned, 
at the tail of a horse to the elms at Tyburn, and 
hanged in chains, with nine of his followers. His 
Ineads pronounced him a martyr ; but in a few weeks his 
oame and his doctrines were forgotten. 



Chapter XV. 

JOHN. 

QjCHARD left no issue by his queen Berengaria. He had 
one natural son, Philip, of whom we hear no more than that 
he avenged his father's death, by the murder of Yidomar. 
According to the right of hereditary succession, the crown of 
England should have descended to Arthur, the son of Geoffry, 
who was John's elder brother, and whom Richard had, on 
many occasions, declared should be his heir ; but he seems 
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to have for^tten his nephew's cluim, as, on hts deatli-bed, 1r- 
bequeaLhed the crown to John, the youngest son of Henry U. 
Constantia, Arthur's mother, had done much towards ahena^ 
iiig the affection of Richard from her son. Her imprudence i 
had caused her to be divorced from her second husbani • 
Ralph, earl of Chesfer ; and she had confided the iniemts < 
of her son to the protection of the French monarch, la 
England the people were much divided between liie rival 
claims of John and Arthur; but on John's promise U> 
respect the rights of individuals, he was proclaimed kin^ 
Meantime, Philip, the French monarch, having Arthur iir 
his possession, determined to fight his own battles, while bl 
pretended to support the interests of the orphan, and 6tt 
that purpose he traversed Normandy ; for his ambitjoD led 
him to aim at the conquest of the provinces which ibb 
English monarch possessed in France. A war was the 
result, which, at the request of cardinal Peter, of Capua, was 
suspended by an armistice, and finally settled in a. treaty of. 
peace, followed by a compromise, which gave to the son of 
Philip many valuable fiefs, and procured to John the homage 
of Arthur for the duchy of Brelagne, and the entire sacnfiDt- 
of his interests. In the same year John published a Iaw.,ak^ 
Hastings, asserting his dominion over the British seas, vaU 
ordering all foreign ships to strike their topsails to his flag. .| 
One of the first acts of John's sovereignty was to obtain > I 
divorce (on the usual plea of consanguinity) from his wift^ 
Hadwisa, whom he had married twelve years before, and to 
form another matrimonial connexion. With this intent he' 
sent ambassadors to Lisbon, to demand the princess of 4 
Portugal ; but before he could receive an answer, having 
accidentally met Isabella, daughter to Aymor, eouut of Angoit ' 
leme, he was captivated with her beauty. She had beoi ■ 
publicly promised, and privately espouseij, to Hugh, count of' 
La Morche ; but the glare of a crown seduced the faith of ' 
the father and the daughter; and John conducted Isabella ' 
as his bride to England, and was crowned with her at West- 
minster, by the primate, on the 8tli of October, 1200. Tba ' 
couut X^ Marcbe appealed to the justice of Philip of France 
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% glad of aB excuse to hamble his powerful rivals 
ield against John. The consequence of this war 
[in lost the best portion of the part he had pos* 
French territories. During that contest* how« 
his rival nephew prisoner, and confined him in a 
he new tower of the castle of Rouen, from wUeh 
iddenly disappeared a few weeks after. Hie 
rved by his uncle respecting the circumstance 
ed a proof that the young prince was murdered ; 
ated the manner of his death to the dagger of 
he whispers of suspicion were soon converted 
ral belief of the king^s guilt. The Bretons 
revenged on the murderer of Arthur, and pro* 
^ttle the succession to the dukedom, which was 
yice, daughter of Constantia and Guy de Tho« 
she had marned after the death of her first bus* 
y. Philip summoned John to prove his innocence 
'ench peers ; John refused ; and the court pro* 
gment as follows : that " Whereas John, duke of 
in violatior of his oath to Philip, his lord, had 
e sou of his elder brother, a homager of the 
ance, and near kinsman to the king, and perpe- 
Ime within the signiory of France, he was found 
»uy and treason, and was therefore adjudged to 
\ lands which he held by homage.'' 
he sister of Arthur, was sent to England, and 
lose confinement, lest by marrying some foreign 
light have raised up a new competitor to the here- 
of her father. 

I the sentence pronounced against John^ Philip, 
itons, entered his dominions, and the king, as if 
shew his face, left the direction of a powerful 
general, the earl of Pembroke. On that occasion 
as re-annexed to the French crown, after a sepa* 
> hundred and ninety-two years. 
b engaged in a contest with the Roman pontifi^ 
lie right claimed by the chapter to choose their 
^ht guaranteed by the king's oalVv ^\. VX\& ^qtoxat- 
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^uo lo maintain the immuniiiea of the church, aoil ^ 
monarch vi«weil with jealousy, and inTaded withoul li''^ 
The bishoprics otTercd the cheapest means of mnuwn 
tb« clergymen, and as the barunies annexed UcijMf 
tiieir possessors considerable influence in the tU^'i '"' 
terest demanded that they should not be beslovdul 
enemies. Ueoce, while the king permitted tiit fana''' 
tiou, he was careful to retain the real namiiuli*' 
ewn power. . 

The present contest originated in an exclusive ripi'v'" 
to; the monks of Christcliurch, and founded on ana!"""*'' 
to elect their prelates ; and this they exercised on i^** 
©f archbishop Hubert, when the junior part of "'^ 
usembled clandestinely in the night, and placeil '^ 
tbeir sub-prior, on the archiepiscopal throne, *'''*''^« 
usual on all former occasions, applying for the I**™ 
This was a singular and incongruous institution* "^ 
ferred the choice to men, who from their aecluaii'*" 
ealculiited to appreciate the merits of the candiiJ*J^ 
Cularly regarding the choice of the archbishop of *^ 
who enjoyed so elevated a situation in church ant* , 
liis nomination interested bolh the king and the p**^ 

On the election in 1205, Reginald, the person 
the monks, was sent lo Rome, under an oath of seC* 
divulge the nature of his mission until he had sO" 
pontitr. But the vanity of the monk subdued lu^ ^ 
and as soon as he was out of England, he assuiD^ 
•f archbishop elect. The wiser part of the brother^ 
seeing the difficulties likely to ensue, regarded th0 
Reginald as invalid, asked permission to proceed t^ 
mate election, and, following the royal recommendatJ 
John de Gray, bishop of Norwich. He received p' 
•f ,the archbishopric from the king, who sent a depu 
twelve monks to support his cause at the court a 
where both the candidates were rejected. The ell 
Reginald was annulled, because contrary to the t 
ferm ; that of the bishop of Norwich, because it b 
made before the nullity of the former had been aui 



lousand marlu were oflhred to purchaae the popcTe 
eiice» but Innocent spumed the bribe with indign»« 
~ohn de Gray was the confidential adviser of the 
, one of his jnstidaries. and» consequently^ so occu** 
h temporal affiurs, as to have little leisure for attend* 
the spiritual duties of his diocese. But this kind oC 
ad been long practised in Eng^land; the pope ha4 
d the late primate, Hubert, to retire firom the go« 
t of the kingdom on that account, and coidd not now, 
inconsistency, allow another minister of state to be 
•n the archiepiscopal throne. In this itilemma the 
reposed Stephen de Langton, an Englishmen of emi« 
rho had taught in the schools of Paris with applause, 
> esteemed a prelate of undisputed science and virtuew 
I been honoured with the purple, and since he was 
I had frequently received letters from king John. To 
all objection, the pope had requested the king's per* 
to elect the bishop at Rome, and sent other envoys to 
is approbation of the prelate elect ; but not receiving 
wer to those letters, afler waiting some time, Stephen 
isecrated at Yiterbo by Innocent himself. The bishop 
vich was unwilling to resign the object of his ambitioUf 
his councib involved his royal master in a contest, to 
us depressed finances were unequal. The monarch 
eaked his vengeance on the monks for their furtive 

of Reginald ; a body of armed men drove them from 
Qvent, compelled them to cross the sea, and took posr 
of their lands for the crowns In vain did Innocent 
soothing letters, to mollify the king's resentment ; the 
a replied in terms of defiance, that Lang^n should 
t a foot in England in the character of primate. The 
became a trial of strength between the king and the 

By an order from Innocent, the bishops of London, 
t Worcester, waited on John, explained to him the 
f the censures to which he was exposed, and be* 
:^im on their knees to accept of the new archbishop ; 

monarch treated this threat with derision, and tha 

were obliged to pronounce the senlenee oi VoXet^viV 
Derated throughout his dominions . so lYisA. \\v<& ^mx^ 
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losed, no bell was tolled, the administration of the bd 

except to infants and the dying, was prohibited, 
Ilea of the dead were silently buried in unconaecra M to i» J-^ 
I*; a mode of ecclesiastical puuishment which was DiM-Wi' ^^ '"^ 

in the first ages of Christianity, but had been 6b-^«»* rts^* 
y used in Ihe eleventh century, to restraio the nptuAtf^i^^^^''. 
nobles, whose tyrannical measures respected neither tbesril i-srt' ^ 
y of the altar nor the rights of humanity. The succeMwe^'^^"^ 1 
net with in different treaties with Scotland, Ireland, anifcO'» '^" ^ 

cast a temporary lustre on his reign; -but as his iO'«»'*'' «''* 
government maintained a tyrannical sway, the baroWBUO'** 
e more and more incensed towards his proceedinga^S**'''^ 
ihn's obstinacy prevented his making the necessary ion-ooo X"* 
I by which the interdict would have been removed ; «nfco* « 
be pontiff had wailed in vain one year, lie issued Mm'I irafJ 

excommunication against the monarch, who, awaraW***'^. '^ 
lis sentence would be the prelude to his deposition, idV »**" . 
to fortify himseif against the pope, secretly sought tbB^»*i* ^\? g^ 
Mohammed al Nassir, who, by his conquests in Spvtr, iT**«*4 ^ 
Lreatened to extirpate Christianity from the soutti 4( ^ -t^ 

;. Nothing' favourable resulted from the solicitatioft .OO"*^ j 
(Tears had elapsed, and John was unsubdued, whidi ^^'y, ^J 

the pope in 1213 to absolve the vassals of the kinf. ^F* - ^^ 
leir oaths of fealty, and to exhort all Christian prinw*"**'" ^ 
irons to unite in dethroning an impious king, ondia"*** ->i-»l 
uting another more worthy, by the authority of IhB , ••*' ^| 
lie see. John, however, might have laug-hed at ihi- '•"■' -» t 
nl resentment of Innocent, had no monarch been fbuirf^-fr**" J 

lo undertake the execution of the sentence. The pop^ fc^***' ■ 
I to the king of France, and Philip lent a ready ear id i^ '**' ^ 
als which were so flattering to his ambition. A nii"""^'''* ''^J 
i army was summoned to meet at the mouth of ihe**'-* J 

and the hopes of the invaders were strengthened b^*J "^^^ 
imise of co-operation of some of the barons. Nor w 
n idle spectator of the gathering slorm : he kept v 
nners sixty thousand men, a sufficient army to hav 
ikll the powers of Europe, had they been animated H ~ 
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ilienated the afTecliona of his subjec 
»?potism and lust, of which instancel 



^ .^^ JfiHlt 

/v_»?'**iv>' ^ 'q ^ ^'^ eovereigii ; but amon^ the number (1 
^^O/tt, ^ ^' ^ ^ '*'• whose fidelity he could confide, so ei 

"^ V*- ' ''■ 

"^■"^^ *i^ *~**"* ^cnost exceed belief, the king had __. 
'/i?j, %^ A^p_^ ■^=^wcting ihe royal forests ; imposed mi 
^^^ ssive taxes ; had troubled aitd disg'race 
e moNt noble families ; and by dema 
curity of hoBlagvs, and exacting at ot 
-sties, had converted the most powerfii 
"^athle enemies. 

5ke preparations were going forvan 

I Pandulf, Ihe confidential rain 

] by his artful insinuations worked v 

*icions, until the king agreed to a con 

^ructory to Innocent, but disgraceful 

3tm. Ori the 15th of May. the king 

templars, and in the presence of his 

iinighlB, took an oath of fealty to Ihe pc 

^h which vassals look to their lords ; 

E placed a charier in the hands of Ibi 

, in atonement for his offences agaii 

-ch, and not through fear or force, bu 

and with the unanimous consent of hia 

' God, to the holy apostles Peter and 

^t, and to his rightful successors, the 1 

' i»" #■ * -,^^ ^nd the kingdom of Ireland, to be held 

^^ f; * ^^^^^^l^^inian church, in fee, by the annual reB 

« JiiV j't^X-^^'*''^' wi'h the reservation to himself and , 

t^ jy V ^ -^^Vstration of justice, and the peculiar righ 

£ > * '*' ^'^very epithet of reproach has been expe; 
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writers and readers on a prioce wbo coiiM lay the < 
England at the foot of a foreign priest, and recein 
him again as bis vassal and tributary. There is, I 
reason to believe the act originated witli the birai 
eagerly grasped at the opportunity of humbling tliepi 
checking the violence ot the despot whom they d 
From that moment they began to demand the gaUU 
liberties. It is also alleged most particularly lutol 
stitious fears, caused by a prediction of Peter thebn 
before the feast of the Ascension should be past, Jo^l 
have ceased to reign. John cherished a UageriagUJ 
some fortunate accident might enable him to M 
engagements. The success of his fleet encouraged lUj 
he summoned his retainers to Portsmouth, intenilin^l 
the war into France, The barons refused to obej tll| 
and insisted that he should previously recall ihe eukll 
ing the frienda of the prelates who were comiM^ 
announce the interdict to John, and who were alLl 
the kingdom. The king was compelled to acqateq 
performance of this part of bis engag;emeDt$, ao| 
repetition of his oath of fealty to the pope's r^i^ 
cardinal Nicholas, who arrived with the title of I4 
interdict was recalled. | 

From the period of that event the pope made an i^ 
change in his politics. From that time he espol 
cause of John, who, relying on his support, saiM 
French coast, from whence he marched into Brel^ 
&t the head of more than one hundred thous^ t 
tempted to invade the French territory, Philip Q 
bring half the number of combatants into the fieldj 
deficiency of number was supplied by the spirit audi 
of his followers. The armies met at Bouvines, onj 
Marque, where a desperate battle was fought, in wM 
Was defeated. | 

On his return to Eng;land, the barons asserobW 
abbey of St. Edmund's, under pretence of celebrmf 
patron saint, but in reality (o confer upon, and to ma|| 
plan of operations without awakening the suspidoD^ 



gn. For Uus purpose tfaey had teveml secret meeU 
it which the different liberUet for whidi they wem 
tend were defined, and it was determined they should 
^m in a body, when the king shouki hold his court aft 
tival of Christmas. Each person then took a solema 
lefore the high altar, to withdraw his allegiance if Johm 

reject their claims, and to make war upon him tilt' 
uid grant them. At first their demands were answered, 
lions and delays; but the barons persisted ia their 
1 purpose, and the king, fearing that his crown was in, 
, thinking also that oaths and pledges might be vio* 
or his heart was callous to the sufferings his perfidy 
1 on his friends, assumed an air of cheerfulness, an4 
m Runnymead as the scene of conlerence with tho 
. There, an mstrument, dated a4th of May, 121&» 
:stinguished by the title c^ ** the diarter of liberties,", 
esented by die barons, and subscribed to by the king 
; hesitation. 

framers of this charter meant not to distuib or im« 
he national jnrisprudence, but had for their object ta 
. the abuses wluch had grown out of the feudal customs^ 
the despoiism of the first William and his successors. 
Qstnmient provided remedies for those abuses, and 
tied the sovereign of much of his tyrannical power* 
was very galling to John, who, on that occasion, 

himself a perfect master in thfe art of dissimulation* 
dktt with courtesy and kindness to the barons, and 
ed the most prompt and faithful execution of all his 
meats $ whilst at the same time he was pre-resolved 
aside the charter. No sooner had the assembly dis- 
than he threw aside the mask. In a paroxysm of 

cursed the day of his birth, gnashed his teeth, rolled 
I, gnawed sticks and straws, and acted all the freaka 
ladman. From this frenzy he was awakened by his- 
ors, who urged htm to devise some means of revenge ;. 

consequence of their advice he despatched two de«^ 
IS : the one was to traverse Flanders, Picardy, Poitoiv 
lienne, and hire adyenturers, at aaj ^nca, to ^^1^ 
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under the royal standard ; the other, to go to Roq 
implore the interposition of pope Innocent. 

The barons hod left Runnymead in triumph, i 
appointed a tournament to be foug-ht at Stamfonl. lo ( 
the fail of the despot. Before the arrival of thai ifr 
were apprized of a plot to lake the capital in &erA 
They sent a deputation lo the king at Winchdrt t 
swore their suspicions were unfounded, and ofFwfn*^ 
the execution of the charter in any manner wli. 
suggested by the archbishop. Meantime an : 
from the pope, which declared the charier a 
John had granted to the barons. Upon tbii, It) 
divided his army, and giving the command of uM^ 
the earl of Salisbury, marched at the head of theint 
self. They ravaged the country ; with his own huJii* 
set fire in the morning lo the house in which hehsir* 
night before. Wherever the royal forces could p" 
the inhabitants fled to the forests .and mountains ; tin' 
of agriculture were suspended, and the only rautoi 
kept in the churchyards. The barons seeing the W 
of their country, debuted, nnd resolved, and chM?" 
resolves : until, as a last resource, they determinedW* 
crown to Louis, the eldest son of the king of Fn« 
was allied lo the family of Plnntagenet by his nwniip 
the niece of John, Blanche of Castile, the daughterrf 
sister Eleanor, who married Alphonso of Castile. 1 
with the offer, Louis assured the confederates he «!■ 
them at Easter with a powerful army ; but the I^" 
chancing to pass through France on his way lo llrt' 
isles, thought it his duly lo prevent an expedition bob 
the views of the pontiff. To the legate's remoDtltW 
threat of es communication, Louis replied, — ' 
liege man. Sir, for the fees which you have givea ■ 
*ith the kingdom of England you can have no coiust 
I put it to the judgment of my peers, whether yoa c 
prevent me from obtaining a crown, lo which, loiigW 
wife, I can shew a lawful title." — Lingard, vol. io-f-^ 
With the hope ot oblaimng \\ic -^0^^'* sanction in 1* 
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jis views,' Louis stated to InnoceDtthe foundation 
1, which was so frivolous^ that the pontifi^ who 
ve, fearless man, and not easily imposed upon, was 
leased; and after waiting to receive despatches 
^ate, proceeded to excommunicate Louis and his 
This was one of the last acts of pope Innocent, 
few weeks after. His death suspended all eccle- 
iceedings at Rome, and John lost his most power- 
hen he most needed his protection. Louis landed 
according to his promise, and received the ho« 
I new subjects in St. Paul's, and bound himself 
• govern them by good laws, to protect them 
ir enemies, and to reinstate them in their formec 
possessions. Louis exerted himself to please and 
tnfidence of the confederate party ; whilst John, 
the spiritual weapons of Gualo, and the fidelity 
irons, continued to defend the fortresses, and to 
French prince, by continually intercepting his sup* 
France. In a few months the natives became 
their allies, and several knights joined the royal 
but an unlooked-for misfortune at this time over- 
le English monarch. As he was returning athwart 
from the Cross-Keys to the Fossdike^ a train of 
id sumpter horses, laden with his jewels, insignia* 
r^ were swallowed in a whirlpool, caused by the 
le tide and the current of the Welland. With a 
t the king proceeded to the Cistercian convent at 
I, where fatigue, or anxiety, or poison, or a sur- 
U these causes are mentioned by different histo-: 
w him into a dangerous fever. It was with dif* 
was conveyed, the next day, on a litter, to the 
Jleaford; there he passed the night, and from 
ivrote to recommend the interests of liis children 
tection of the new pontiff, Honorius III. The 
e went to the castle of Newark, and there sent for 
r ; appointed his eldest son, Henry, to succeed 
expressed his wish to be buried at YroiQ«BX«x«u«^. 
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e of St Wulstan. He expired o 
ber, in the forty-ninth year of his a|fe*. 

At that inauspicious period of John's soTerrijB^I 
his conscience, or his pusillanimity, allowed himlolotftij 
but a faint struggle, his foreign dominions, the Vcf 4 
his hours in merrimenL and debauchery. SammMlf 
▼olupluous court at Rouen, he alfecled to laugh atd^nf"' 
of the confederates ; and, while his strongest detoft*' 
crumbling around him, seemed secure in the lap ofplW*r' 
the reduction of Radipont awakened him from hisl^' 
When John claimed the intervention of pope Innocaili 
to compel Philip, by ecclesiastical censures, to olsn' 
oaths, the pope entered warmly into the cause, andt{q>* 
legates to decide the controversy between the tm ^ 
upon which it is asked, what right had the pope (o wl 
in this authoritative manner ? To answer that queslii*' 
shew the real grounds on which the popes assumed llM^ 
tended authority in lemporal matters, the reader is p"* 
with the following extract from one of the letters ^W 
Innocent tn king John. — (Linga.rd's Hiatory, vol. iif. V^ 
" 'If thy brother trespass against thee, go and tellW' 
fault between him and thee alone ; and if he will i* * 
thee, then take with thee one or two more ; and if h* 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the chun^; bdt 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee nlll 
then man and a publican.'— Matt, xviii. 15—17. N<i*l 
king of England maintains that the king of FraaMi tf ' 
forcing the execution of an unjust sentence, has W^ 
against htm. He has therefore admonished him of ln>> 
in the manner prescribed by the Gospel ; and, meetiog* 
no redress, has, according to the direction of the same "' 
pel, appealed to the church. How then can we, whoa i 
vine Providence has placed at the head of the chureh, * 
to obey the divine command ? How can we hesitate ^ ! 




tccording to the fenn pointed out by Christ himself?' 
3 not arrogate to ourselves the right of judgment as to 
e, that belongs to the king of France. But we have a 
to judge respecting the sin ; and that right it is our 
,o exercise against the offender, be he who he may. By 
iperial law it has been provided, that if one of two 
■t parties prefer the judgment of the apostolic see to 
sf the civil magistrate, (Apud Grot, cans. ii. 9. 1; 
:5.) the other shall be bound to submit to such judg- 
Butifwe mention this, it is not that we found our 
ction on- any civil authority. God has made it our 
o reprehend the man who falls into mortal sin, and if 
gleet OUT reprehension, to compel him to amend by 
iastical censures. Moreover, both kings have sworn to 
re the late treaty of peace, and yet Philip has broken 
•eaty. The cognizance of perjury is universally allowed' 
ong to the ecclesiastical courts. On this account, there- 
ve have also a right to call the parties before our tri- 
." In the same note, vol. iii. ,p. 17, Dr. Lingard ob- 
3, that the pope's reasons did not convince the king, 
le clergy, o^ France, and that the mission of the two 
es was totally useless. 

Character of John. 

This monarch stands before the reader polluted 
meaaness» cruelty, peijury, and murder. His virtues, if 
amenster could possess virtues, were unseen or for* 
so, since history has recorded only his vices. John 
id with an ambition, which rushed through every crime 
e attainment of its object, a pusillanimity which often, 
e sole appearance of 'opposition, sank into despondency* 
dissimulation was so well known, that it seldom de* 
d ; his suspicion served only to multiply his enemies ^ 
indictive temper prevented the approach of all who had 
rred his displeasure, and his heart was callous to^ the 
estions of pity. He could even affect to be witty at the 
nae of his victims. When Geofiiry, archdeacou of ^^x-- 
;, a faithful servaaty retired from the exdkoqvxec o\i 
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count of the interdict, the king sent him a cope of leac 
keep bim warm, he said, in his prison. Wrapt i 
derous habit, with his head only at liberty, the unhappy ■ 
remained, without food or assistance, till he expired. 
another occasion he demanded a present of ten tboii^^ 
marks from an opulent Jew at Bristol, and ordered c 
his teeth to be drawn every morning tiil he should p 
money. The Jew was obstinate. The executioners ba^ 
with his double teeth. He suffered the loss of seven, ^^ 
then gave security for the payment of the money, TbeE/" . 
tionsness of his amours irritated his queen Isabella, wh»4^u 
deavoured to punish his infidelity by imitating- his contxvc^ 
but John would not bear this insult, and he hanged hec^^j 
lojits oyer her bed. She bore him three sous, t^ 
Kichard, and Edmund ; and three daughters, Jane, Elf ^iy 
and Isabella," — LiNaAKS, vol. iii.p. 91. 
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John was succeeded by his eldest son, Henry, who Im 
just completed his tenth year at the time of bis father'r 
He was, therefore, ahke incapable of holding the tm 
government himself, and of choosing, from his own juc 
one who was duly qualified for the important ofiic^^' 
earl of Pembroke, as marshal, was at the head of the ■ 
power, and determined to support the authority of Ih^ J 
prince ; he was chosen protector, and, fortunately for "^t 
and the nation, the regency could not have been tniSlW"] 
more able and faithful hands. On the feast of St. f ' 
and St. Jude, Henry III. was led to (he cathedral of Gloiri 
ter, and having taken the usual oaths, and swora feiltf 
pope Honorius, was crowned by the legate Gualo, i 
foy the bishops of Winchester, Bath, and Worcester,! 
])lHced on his bead a plain circle of gold in lieu of thee 
which had been lost with l\ie io^a\\.tcaaMiea. 
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followinfir month a ^reat council was lieK! at Bristol, 



*iltht< 

^. y^ for its object to reconcile the claims of the crown 



jv «lOfie of the subject. In order lo effect this the j^reat 
^ Was revised, and cut down from sixty-one to t'ortv- 

^ clause of a temporar}' nature, or ^^hich personally 
^^^ tile late king and his opponents, was struck out ; 
'^^'^tises were omitted which bore hard on the ancient 



^ *"Vie crown, particularly those relatin^: to the levyin^r of 

*** ^^utages ; those relating to forests, warrens, shoritls, 

^ **^ci other royal officers ; those regardinp^ the eg:ress 

' ^*^^ ingress into, the kingdom ; and regarding the 

^ ^^'f persons dying intestate : but it was understood 

^the original pro\isions were repealed, only that 

fended for the consideration of a full assembly 
aron ^^^ '^ ' 

^ ,^» Louis had reigned in the capital and in the opu- 
P ^ces of the south, almost without an opponent ; 

Y r-^^ ^^y» he rejoiced at the death of king John, but he 
• . ^nd that his son would prove a more formi<lable 
"«* . ^ than the father. On the other hand it became 
^ ^ ©f Gualo and Pembroke to foment the jealousy and 
■^ ^ of their adversaries ; and, therefore, tales of the 
PP^^ of the French, and of their contempt for the 
P^^ ^ere industriously circulated. The pontiff, by 1ms 
Pjvv^^ulated the zeal of Gualo ; the report of a conspiracy 
IP"" ' vie chief of the English nobility was revived, antl be- 
'^^ that, by these, and similar means, a revolution was 
V wrought in the public mind to the advantage of 
) and the victory of Lincoln, called in the quaint 
of that time, " the fair of Lincoln," because most 
conquerors were enriched by it, secured the crown on 
'fcid of the young king ; and the defeat of the French 
shortly after, compelled Louis to negotiate for his j^er- 
safety. A treaty of peace was signed at Lambeth, and 
ims, with, his foreign associates, was allowed to return in 
Itf. We ore told this favourable condition was the tcault 
g promise^ con£rmed by an oath, from Lou\s> lYvoX., ovi\\\^ 
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accession to the French crown, he would reabne to Hm 
the provinces which had belonged to Henri's father. 

The departure of Louis secured the crown to Hasj, 
he had not a relative with whom he could advise, MB J 
he could intrust the care of his interest. His ooto 
queen, by her misconduct, had forfeited the axUaa 
the nation in her husbanii's hfetime ; and, aSuBM 
she had wholly abandoned her son to hasten bid<t&M 
for the purpose of marrying her former lover, Um sMa 
Marche. But Honorius, as feudal superior, deotarri ta 
the guardian of the orphan, and commanded GialaUi 
near the king's person, to watch over bis safely, uiW 
his just rights. The legate discharged this trust irilli''' 
and found i a the earl marshal a coadjutor actntlt^ll 
same zeal, and concurring in the same sentimoitt. 

But the late contest had generated a spirit of Iw 
nation, which bore, with impatience, the restraint i' 
mate authority. The charter was again confinMi 
alterations more favourable to the people ; the COOW 
foresters were regulated, unjust tolls aholiHlitd, 4 
holders of estates within the royal forests were aBM 
right to cultivate and improve their lands. Slill Ite1 
attached to each party betrayed their animositieiili 
outrage, or messages of defiance. The legate ■ 
marshal sought to heal these wounds by conciliatiK 
aures ; and, by degrees, tranquillity was restored, Ml 
the autumn, Gualo went back to Home. He was nU 
by Pan du If, who was equally faithful in his serriu! 
young king ; which became of more importance by tti 
of the earl marshal : after which the exercise o! ll 
authority was vested in Hubert de Burgli, the jm 
whilst the custody of the royal person was given to F 
Roches, bishop of Winchester. These ministers wen 
while the one sought tlie support of the native fami 
other proclainried himself the protector of the ibi 
whom the policy of John had settled in lh« islot 
presence of Pandulf was a check to the ambition > 
ministers, and, by hia adnce, t\\«^ ^«« Vodiined t 
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diat, during the minority of the king, they would not dispose 
of any of the grreat fiefs of the crown. 

On the 17th of May the ceremony of the coronation was 
repeated. 

In the year 1221, Alexander, of Scotland, married Johanna, 
lihe eldest of king Henry's sisters ; and, at the same time, 
MnherU his minister, married a Scottish princess, who had 
been in the custody of the English crown. Such un ascen- 
Aancy did Hubert obtain over the mind of Henr\', that his in- 
flaence induced his rival, Peter des Roches, to banish himself 
Beoid England, under the pretence of making a pilgrimage 
to the holy land ; to which act he was principally led by an 
caLcilement of disgust, arising from the following: incident : — 
mmong the foreigners enriched by John, was a sanguinary 
ruffian named Fawkes, who, for various misdemeanors, had 
been amerced at Dunstable assizes in the fine of three thou- 
sand pounds. Instead of submission, Fawkes waylaid the 
judges, and seizing Henry de Braibrook, confined him in the 
iungeon of his castle at Bedford. Hubert, glad of the oppor- 
tonity to wreak his vengeance on a partisan of the bishop of 
Windiestery induced the king to invest in person the fortress 
of the rebel. The garrison maintained its defence nearly 
tiro months^ but being then compelled to yield, when they 
planted the royal standard on the tower they sent the women 
to implore the king's mercy. Hubert, who resolved to deter 
skea firom similar excesses by the severity of the punishment, 
caused the knights and others, eighty in number, to be 
lumged ; the archers were sent to fight against the Turks ; 
pod Fawkes, who voluntarily surrendered himself, was stripped 
of his money, jewels, and lands, and banished from the 
Uand, as also his wife and family. 

Under the pretence of protecting the kingdom from a 
threatened invasion by France, Henry solicited an aid, which 
was at first refused, until the two charters were ratified in the 
form they have ever since retained. 

The departure of the bishop of Winchester had left Hubert 
without a competitor ; and though tlie pontiff had cautioned 
the king not to wake luinself a member of an^ paTV)«\>v]L\\x> 

b2 
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arbitrate as a parent and a sovereiffn, Henry lent to Hubeii' 
the whole power of his authority. Bat an unsuccessful espe- 
dition into France, in which he accompanied the king, gnt 
the first shock to this minister's power ; every tongue loudlf 
accused him, and when, on occasion of an inroad being made 
by the Welsh, Henry lamented his want of money, be wtt 
told that he might easily extort it from Hubert and his rela- 
tives, who for years bad been accumulating wealth at the ex- 
pense of the crown. The advice was adopted, and Uobeii 
received an order to account for the monies he had expended; 
he fled from the scrutiny; and when, afterwards, he was sum- 
moned lo appear before the court of his peers, in ComhiVi 
he replied, " that he should offer no defence ; but thai bt 
placed his body, his lauds, and his chattels at the kin^f 
pleasure." It was then awarded that he should retain only, 
jbr himself and his heirs, his patrimonial inheritance, and the 
lands which he held from mesne lords ; and four earts engaged 
to keep him in safe custody in the castle of Devizes. 

From the period that Henry was fi'eed from the control of 
de Burgh, he chose his ministers, and acted from his own jtlig* 
ment, in the measures of government. Respecting the relation ■ 
of Scotland and Wales, during the whole of this king's raffH 
which lasted more than half a century, the harmony between 
England and Scotland was never interrupted by actual hoV' 
tilities, though subjects of altercation occurred at different 
periods. But Henry often led his army into Wales, and was 
as often compelled to return foiled and disappointed ; 'm 
Llewellyn, the native sovereign of Wales, whom Henry stykd' 
prince of Aberthraw and Lord Siiowdun, had married Jue, 
a natural daughter of John, by Agatlia, daughter to t«) 
B Ferrers, and was much more inclined lo dispute than to oblj 
I the authority of bis superior. 

I After many fruitless attempts lo recover those provincet 

H of France, which were formerly annexed to the English 
B crown. Henryfoundhimselfinvolvedinawar with Louis IX^ 
H the son and successor of his former rival. Battles wen 
H Fovg-ht, and truces granted, but a term of seventeeti 
H jvars elapsed before a fin%\ adjus^.mea\. UiuY ^\bRA-, ud.4heB 
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XfOuis gave to the king of England the Limousin, Perigourd, 
and Querci, and promised that, at the deaths of tlie count and 
countess of Poitou, Laintonge, and the Agenois, shouhl be 
transferred to the English crown. 

Henry's transactions with the court of Rome discloses the 
system of oppression under which the English clergy, by the 
united influence of the crown and the tiara, were cunipellcd 
to submit, and which subjected them to very grievous exac- 
lious. The popes, in imitation of the temporal princes, often 
required a tollage of the clergy, amounting generally to u 
twentieth, sometimes to a tenth, and, occasionally, to a larger 
share of their annual income. The persons so taxed renion- 
atrated ; for some time the king and the barons appeared to 
\>e onVy iadifierent spectators of the struggle, but they were at 
length induced to interfere, by the consideration, that, in pro- 
portion as the clergy became impoverished, the national 
burden would press with additional weight upon the laity : they 
then joined in opposing the measure, yet no effectual alteration 
was made. The papal provisions also gave frequent cause of 
complaint, especially that which gave to the pontiti's authority 
the right of nominating to Wacant benefices, as, by that 
measure, many Italians possessed livings which should have 
been conferred on English clergymen ; and it oflen happened 
that these foreigners, after defraying the charge of a substi- 
tute to perform the duty, received and spent the remainder of 
the income out of England. Innocent IX.,' after his return 
to Rome, in the year 1252, proposed, as a temporary remedy, 
to set aside the sum of eight thousand marks for the supply 
of non-residents, and to compel the foreign clergymen to 
reside or resign, and that all benefices should be filled as soon 
as they became vacant. Thus the controversy remained 
during the sequel of Henry's reign. 

Shortly afler that transaction Henry was weak enough 
to accept the crown of Sicily from the pope, between whom 
and its rightful heir there was a quarrel. It had been offered 
to Charles of Anjou, then to Richard, the brother of the 
king of England, and, lastly, to Henry, for his son Edmund. 
At that time Conrad, king of Germany, had cow^^x^d 
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Apulia, alul wns on the point of iDTading Sicily, vha 
Henry promised to comliiL-t his eon KdmunJ with a laiti 
UTtny lu take possesHton of it. To enable Hear; to do itai 
eiiiraged to advance one huitdred thouH&nd puuD^ 
but Henry delayed, anil Conrad died; while Manfred, pn> 
Tarento, the illegiiimate offspringf of Conrad, opfWoJi 
Henry. Conradiue, tlie inrant bob of his deceoMd lW«; 
because, nnder this mask. Manfred en tertaiited hopaWpw- 
sessing the crown himself. 

Two years were spent by Ileiiry, in futile exerlioroWl* 
n the proraisea he bad made to the pope. In»« 
died, and was succeeiled by Alexander IV., wb« pwi* 
> policy, and sent the bishnp of Boulogne (o Eir 
land, to make the necEssary arrangements with the king it 
the investiture of his son Edmund, uuder whom Siei]^ 
Apulia were to form only one kingdom, to be holdenkj* 
apostolic see, by ihe yearly payment of two thousand oudop* 
gold. Henry bound himself to defray all the former eipMi 
of this negnlialion, and to land with his army in if^ 
before the nest feast of St. Michael. The debts alreadj* 
traded amounted lo 90,000/,; and the pontifT Bent Mtf 
complaining of the distress to which he was reduced bf *• 
negligence of Henry, in not sending him the piwiw'* 
remittances. In vain did the king apply to the lay terMUii 
The English nobility had, on the first propmi 
endeavonred to dissuade him from the enterprise, and n* 
obstinately refused their aid, and it fell to the clergy to levy* 
money for the expedition iulo Italy. The bishops and aUm 
saw themselves compelled to accept bills, drawn in Ibi 
name, but without their consent, for the sum of !?O,O0fU..i 
flivour of certain bankers in Venice and Florence. To inso 
the payment, a tenlh part of the annual rents of Ibe defj 
was ordered to be paid into the eschequer for five sucoVM' 
years ; the goods of clei^ymen who died intestate:, and (h 
year's income of all vacant benefices, were reserved lo <l 
ind the sums collected in England, Ireland, Seollan 
and Norway, for Ihe crusade ^;ainst the infidels, wi 
at the king's disposal. 
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While the clerj^ were thus oppressed by Henry, tlie dis- 
putes between him and his barons assumed an alarming 
appearance, and, instead of winning a foreign crown for his son, 
Henry found it necessary to defend his own. Tlie crown of 
Sicily was offered, with the consent of prince Ediiumd, by 
Urban IV., the successor of Alexander, to Charles of 
Anjou, who, having raised apowerfiil army, gained a s])lendid 
Tictory in the plains of Benevento ; and, by the death of 
Manfred, who fell in that battle, obtained peaceable possession 
of the whole kingdom. 

It was Henry's misfortune that he inherited his father's 
hatred to the charter of Runnymcad, and considered those 
barons as his enemies who had conspired to deprive the 
crown of its legitimate rights. This belief caused him to con- 
fide in the fidelity of foreigners more than in the atfection of 
bis own subjects. The king's application for money was sure 
to meet at first with a refusal ; and when the barons did relent, 
it was always on conditions that were painful to the feelings 
of the monarch : but no sooner were his coffers replenished 
than he forgot his promises, and even his oaths. So that a 
lepctition of his demands was treate<l with scorn ; and to 
floflen opposition, the king offered, on one occasion, to submit 
to excommunication if he failed to observe his engagements* 
In the great hall of Westminster the king, barons, and pre- 
lates assembled ; the sentence was ])ronounced by the bishops, 
with the usual solemnity; and Henry, placing his hand on 
bis breast, added, "So help me God, I will observe these 
charters, as I am a christian, a knight, and a king, crowned 
and anointed.'' The aid was granted, and the king reverted 
to his former habits. 

At length the standard of rebellion was unfurled ; and 
Henry, alarmed, submitted to the request of his ])e()ple, and 
dismissed the foreigners ; still, however, retaining about his 
person some favourites, to whom he was profusely prodigal. 
His marriage, in 1236, to Eleanor of Provence, opened the 
way to many foreigners, among whom three of the queen's 
uncles enjoyed a large portion of the royal confidence. 
William, bishop elect of Valence, was admitted of U\6 couu- 
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cil, and assumcii the asceniiancy in the administralior. Tk 
barons remonstrated ; Henry, to mollify their anger, uUd 
three uf their number to the council, and, the better to sKsr 
himself from tlieir machinations, obtaiued from llie pi^t I 
legate to reside near his person. This was the cardinil 0* 
ihrouirh whose persuasion the queen's imcle, WilliDa, » 
turned to the continent. The next favourites werelmcfi* 
uncles of the queen, Peter de Savoy, to whom HuTfJi" 
the honour of Kichmond ; and Boniface de Savuy.^il 
the death of Edmund, succeeded him as archbishop otC* 
terbury. The natives renewed iheir complaints, iiidk 
general discontent arose to such a height, that, at t^ 
council, summoned by Henry at Westminster, Roger Bi{>l 
in the name of the barons, demanded that the ponnf i 
government should be delegated to a committee uf baoK 
and prelales, with authority to correct abuses. To thbp* 
po.sal the king found himself obliged to siibniit. 

On an appointed day the great council, afterwards iWk 
guished by the appellation of " the mad parliament," IMI* 
Osford. Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, beailcU> 
new constitution, and articles were entered into, pramiBI 
that measures for the reformation of the state should 1m ^ 
cided upon before Christmas. But the faction which li^ 
wrested the autliorvLy froni Henry were in no harry to dW 
their reform ; their principal exertions were exercised ii 
sharing the good things among themselves, and in framii^ 
excuses to delay the promised reform they had undertakeaio 
accomplish. The barons grew impatient; and the earl d 
Gloucester, who, with the ear! of Hereford, was leagued witi 
Leicester, began to quarrel with each other : so that Heart 
after possessing for the space of two years the mere shttdo" 
of royalty, now entertained hopes of recovering hia autboril] 
and power ; and he requested of (he people to judge of hid 
by his actions, and not by the accusations of his enemies. 

Soon after the king was restored lo his regal rights, be w* 
imprudently induced to pay a visit to Louis of Prance, am 
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'inent was favourable to the rebellious party» 

rd, the king's eldest son, who acted as regent 

absence, had called around him a guard of 

^hom he committed the custody of his castles, 

had now a powerful auxiliary in Gilbert de 

the deceased earl of Gloucester. Both parties 

er arms, and victory fluctuated between them, 

airs were submitted to the arbitration of Liouis, 

ger of the barons was again renewed at his 

idon became a scene of riot, and the flames of 

'^ lighted up tiiroughout the kingdom. Henry 

^iccessful, but his army was afterwards defeated 

of Lewes, where ten thousand men are said to 

Among the prisoners were prince Edward and 

"ciiry, son of the king's brother Richard, who had 

* -ting of the Romans. 

'' *^aving, by the success of this battle, reached the 

^^bition, made the king the tool of his great- 

^ Without consulting him, aflixed his seal to various 

^Xitended to degrade the royal authority. One of 

^ resolution, that the king should delegate the 

^^osing his councillors to a committee of three 

*^ich mode of forming the great council caused 

^thority to extend more largely than that of Henry 

^Ot)e. Meanwhile the cause of the captured mo- 

Ardently espoused by foreign nations, and by the 

.Pontiff; and a numerous fleet assembled in the har- 

^^ne, to transport to England the thousands who 

^ to humble the pride of a disloyal and aspiring 

^ At this news the earl put himself at the head of 

^ous army to intercept the invaders ; the wind also 

^rary to their design. The arrival of the cardinal 

whom the pontiff had commissioned to protect 

by his presence, was also prevented, through the 

itions of tlie earl ; and the pretended liberty of the 

d his son was so fortified with humiliating condi* 

I to have rendered them abjectly the prisoners of earl 

r : but the descent of the latter from \1\« swmmvV ^f 
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his greatness was marc rapid than even the i 
his direst enemies could wish. The defection of 
leagues, the earls Derby and Gloucester, was ihe b 
of misfortuneB, which followed in quick succession, 
last anchor of Itis liope was broken in the defeat ol 
Simon de Montfort, at the siege of Pevensey. 
after that event, his eldest son Henry fell by his lii 
battleof Evesham, and his dead body was soon covin 
of the earl himself, to whose corpse, we are told, mt 
nities were offered ; but the king ordered his mu 
mains to be collected, and they were boried in t!ie > 
the abbey. 

By this \-ictory the sceptre was firmly replaced oa 
of Henry ; but the measures adopted by the parliu 
aembled at Winchester on that occasion, were not ( 
to restore ihe tranquillity of the public mind. The 
predatory warfare had ra^d so generally, (hat tJi 
priuce Edward was occupied nearly two years in 
these partial insurrections. The governor of the 
Kenilworth refused, during more than six monti 
offer made him by the sovereign, and the garriso 
length compelled by famine to surrender, having 
from the clemeucy of the king, the grant of their t\v: 
and apparel. 

Llewellyn obtained, as the price of his sufonss 
title of the prince of Wales, with a right to the b 
the Welsh chieftains. The clergy received a grai 
twentieth part of their revenues ; and the restoration 
throughout the kingdom allowed leisure to Henry 
to the improvement of his people, to which end ma: 
laws were enacted. 

It was at this period that Edward, the heir ^pai 
the principal support of Ibe throne, resolved to ac 
the French nu>narch on an expedition to Jerusaler 
accorded with the spirit of that age. Little remame 
original kingdom of Jerusalem, but to that little th 
dans clung with a devoted attachment ; a g^]en)u 
siasm impelled them to consider its ^rcBeTvation as I 
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JMB cause of all Christendom. Historians attribute the 

Ljonduct of Edward as much to policy as to devotion^ as 

oerieby he opened an honourable field for the exertion of 

' nibulent and adventurous spirits. It is also supposed that 

he prince's determination to make the journey arose in the 

fisit of cardinal Ottoboni, who was sent by Clement IV. 

."_. with instructions to Henry on his restoration to his throne : 

or the pontiff's attachment to the king had suffered no dimi- 

intion by his elevation to the papal chair, from whence he 

- . WBtched as -anxiously for the success of the royal cause as he 

lid when he was Guido, bishop of Sabina, at Boulogne, in 

he year 1264. 

On prince Edward^s arrival in the English camp, he found 

^nis allies plunged in the deepest affliction. Louis of France 

'"liad died of a dysentery ; it was winter, and men who were 

^anaccustomed to the navigation of the Mediterranean were 

^fearful of ihe undertaking, and the prince found himself 

compelled to return with his associates to Italy, from whence 

." he despatched his cousin Henry with private instructions to 

England. But that prince, having visited Viterbo to witness 

the election of a successor to pope Clement IV., after hear- 

hag mass one morning, and remaining still at his devotions, 

was alarmed at a well-known voice exclaiming, " Thou 

traitor, Hrairy, thou shalt not escape.'^ Turning, he saw 

his two cousins, the outlaws, Simon and Guy de Montfort, 

who, approaching with drawn swords in complete armour, 

c<yvered Henry with a multitude of wounds, which caused 

^ his immediate death. The heart of this amiable prince 

** was deposited in a golden cup in Westminster-abbey, near 

^- St. Edward's shrine. His father, Richard, buried the body 

" in the church of Hales, an abbey which he had founded, and 

was himself, shortly afterwards, interred in the same vault, 

* King Henry followed his brother in a few months. He had 

* rebuilt the abbey-church of Westminster, which, by the na- 
' tive historians of the age, was deemed superior in mag- 
nificence to any other in Christendom. There king Henry's 
body was deposited in the very tomb from which he had 
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previously removed the bonea of Edward the confessor toil 
enshrined. 

Henry HI. expired in the fifty-seventh year of his rej» 
Indisposition he was gentle and credulous; norm in b 
attachments, and forgiving in his enmities; wiihoiil tim 
and without energy : he was a good man, bulawrakap 
narch. The troubles which disturbed his long-ntimW 
reign may be atlribuied to his limited genius and tipniwi 
temper, which rendered him careless and inconsiimita 
prosperity — abject and desponding in adversity. Themin 
must have been frequently disgusted nitb the king's & 
regard to his promises and oaths, which be violated wiiliM 
greatest impunity. For this mean and fatal propeneity, t 
torians have pleaded the weakness of his judgment, Mi 
suffered him to be persuaded by his favourites that his f 
mises were not binding because they were compulsorj, iar 
ing been extorted from him in opposition to the just d""* 
of the crown. Of Henry's children, two sons and 1» 
daughters survived liira: Edward, who succeeded him;«J 
Edmund, who, by the forfeiture of the Montforts, oiii*^ 
the estates and honours of that family, and thus laid ^ 
foundation of the power which enabled his descendaatt, J 
the house of Lancaster, to wrest the sceptre from the bm* 
of Richard II. The daughters were, Murgaret, queen i* 
Scotland, and Beatrix, duchess of Bretagne. 

During the reign ol' Henry may be reckoned the formal 
of the constitution of the Dritish parliament, composed of^ 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the repreeeutatives of tbe 
counties, cities, and boroughs. 

The ancient, but indefensible custom, the trial by oid«l| 
was abolished at the commencement of this reign, which, hi 
very probable, led to the invaluable institution of the trial b] 
jury. The system of pohce was organized about tlie sam 
period, and a watch for the protection of the metropoU 
ordered to be kept from sunset to sunrise. 

The English church at this period was adorned bv Ui 
virtues and abilities of several of its prelates, " " ' 
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yy those of Langton, Rich, and Grosseteste." Cardinal Lang- 
ODy whom Henry called from banishment at the beginning of 
lis reign, was a zealous advocate in the cause of freedom. He 
B said to have divided the bible into chapters, but his writings 
jiave perished : however^ we are assured that he confined his 
attention to ecclesiastical concerns, and published a code of dis- 
ripiine of forty-two canons, at a synod at Oxford, in the year 
[222 ; at which synod a clergyman, in deacon's orders, was con- 
ricted of apostacy, having suffered himself to be circumcised 
hat he might marry a Jewish woman, for which crime he was 
lelivered to the secular power, who condemned him to be burnt. 
[^ is observed that this is the first instance of capital punish- 
ment inflicted on the ground of religion in England. The 
second in succession to Langton was Doctor Edmund Rich, 
who was acknowledged to have been equal in learning, and 
superior in piety, to most men of the age. Robert Grosse- 
teste was another prelate eminent for his virtue ; he was in- 
debted for his education to the charity of the mayor of Lin- 
coln, and by his proficiency amply repaid the discernment of 
his benefactor. Friar Bacon pronounced him " to be perfect 
in divine and human knowledge." During a visit he made to 
Lyons he presented a memorial, divided into three parts> 
stating the different abuses in the church. In the first he 
describes the evil resulting from bad pastors, which evil he 
ultimately refers to the papal court, because it possesses the 
means of prevention if it chose ; and because it encourages 
the system by provisions and impropriations. In the second, 
he enumerates the obstacles opposed to the zeal of the 
bishops, by exemptions, appeals, secular judges, the ingenuity 
if lawyers, and the hostility of ministerial agents. In the 
Jiird, he paints the abuses which require to be remedied in 
.he papal court itself; the irregular conduct of the lower 
^lass of its servants, the venality of the judges, and the 
oamoderate use of the clause non ohstanta. In 1220, the 
riars, preachers, of St. Dominic, and the friars minors, 
established by St. Francis, were introduced into England, 
:o aid the parochial clergy in the discharge of their religious 
iunctions* 



liin^rd remarks the inaceumey of Paris the historlag; 
(vol. iii. p. lis, note 16,) wherein it appears that the lellen, 
written in 1323, containing the archbishop's injunction to llw 
king, regarding the ratification of the charters, are still e\\wA, 
and prove to be exactly opposite to what Paris has repifr 
sented them. 

Again, Paris mentions that in the jear 1231 Henry deter- 
mined nirt to marry the princess Isabelln of Scotland, becMie 
ike teas the youngest shier of Huberts wife : yet tlie tmtli is, 
that Isabella bad then been married sii years to Roger, (he 
son of ear! Bigod. 

It is amusing, observes Linoabd, (vol iii. p. 194, DO* 
101,) to compare the opposite writers of this period. WQut 
and the letter-writer in Westmiftster (393-395) are royalisU 
but severely censure the ambiHon and treason of Iidceatet; 
and in the estimation of the chroniclers of Dunstable (36S}, 
and of Waverly (290), Leicester lived a saint, and died • 
martyr. Mailros (231-233) is more enthusiastic in his praK 
of Leicester, than any of our national historians. He emphja 
seven pages in proving the sanctity of the earl, by a mobtf 
of ridiculous miracles. 

Spealting of Mathew Paris, a monk of St. Albaus, Lingul 
says : " The ponderous volume which was partly con^U 
by hini, and continued by Bishanger, under his name, conUJil 
original and some valuable documents ; but the wriMi 
accustomed to lash the great, whether clet^ or laity, seeflW 
to have collected and preserved every malicious an ' 
anecdote that could gralify his censorious dispositjon. 
may appear invidious to speak harshly of this favourite ! 
torian, but this I may say, that when I could confront 
pages with authcniie records, or contemporary writers, 1 
have, in most instances, found the discrepancy so great, astif 
give to his narrative the appearance of a romance, ratbef 
' flianahistory."— Vol. ill. p. 216. 
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Chaptsr XVII. 

EDWARD I. 

-Thb reader is already acquainted that prince Edward had 
joined the army of the Crusaders in Palestine previous to his 
%ther's death. He was pronounced king of England at his 
Other's fiineral, by the earl of Gloucester, who, with the 
't>aTons, swore fealty to him. 

Had Edward been inclined to revisit England in 1271, he 
might have done so with honour, when the army broke up 
ion the coast of Africa, and the principal leaders returned to 
their respectire homes. But his curiosity and his devotion 
caused him to remain ; and though his followers did not 
amount to one thousand men, a magic attending his name, 
springing from the same source with the " lion-hearted 
3Richard," excited expectation in Christians and infidels, 
Chat Edward would equal the fame of that hero. 

On Edward's arrival at Acre, Bondocar the soldan of Baby- 
lon had prepared to assault the city, but he retired across the 
desert into Egypt, having first secured, as his friend, the emir 
bf Joppa, who, under the pretence of embracing Christianity, 
obtained the confidence of the English prince. Edward had 
been eighteen months at Acre, when the emir, by a nise of 
treachery, contrived that one of his messengers should at- 
tempt the life of the monarch with a poisoned arrow *. The 
wound was intended to reach the heart, but it was received 
in the arm. Edward, aware of the consequences, hastened 
to prepare and sign his will ; however, by the skill of an 
English surgeon, who pared off the sides of the wound, 
every dangerous symptom was soon removed ; and assisted 
by a vigorous constitution, and the kind attention of his con- 
sort Eleanor, who fortunately had accompanied him in the 
expedition^ in three weeks the king was recovered ; and a 
truce with the sultan for ten years allowed him the o^^ca« 
tanity of returning to England. 

• The Monk of Ifeinwe >8cefred this acconnt from cme ^ KVv^ <scq&«Aat%^ «A. ''^^ *^ 
eonSrmed by WiUiam of Tripoli, who then readed at Actc. 
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On fai3 way he visited pope Gregory X., who, wtien art*- 
deacon of Li^e, had accompanied Edward in his eipe- 
(Ulion to Palestine, but for his virtue and leamiag had ben 
since called to fill the chair of SL Peter, Edward took tldr 
occasion todemajidjusliceof the pontiff against the assossiH 
of his cousin Henrjr*. Throughoat the journey EdirW 
was considered the champion of Christendom, — the martyr of 
the cross, and at Milan and elsewhere costly presents were 
made to him. At the foot of Mount Cenis, he vras nut 
by the count of Savoy ; and soon after, by a body of Eo^ 
lieh knights and prelates, but his arrival in England viw 
retarded by his stay in Guienne, on account of the dis- 
tracted state of that province. Whilst there, Edward wn 
challenged to a tournament with the count of Chalons. The 
pontiff by letter earnestly exhorted the king not to accept Hit 
challenge ; but Edward considered his honour to be at stali^ 
and he entered the field with a thousand champions, and tMt 
his antagonist who had nearly double the number. Hw 
trial of skill and strength was soon converted into a dcadlf 
battle, and the English gained the victory after a dangoon'' 
and sanguinary contest. Again Edward set forward on i^ 
journey, and again he was delayed, for the discussion «f * 
subject intimately connected with the mercantile interests df 
England; so that it "was the 19th of August, 1274, wtMB 
Edward I. was crowned at Westminster t- Soon afiet thift 

• gimsn do Montronl vat BirFady itii; batGre;-, and bis fatliur-in-law, i}tt- 
1iti|idiiii, war« died bifon llie pmi^lf. The pnrgiCioii of Uie Uller waa iiitiiuttKlj ti 
fbnner did act «pppjir. Guy ivaa cenvicted uf sacrUego and mardi 

lnxprifonniFDt, For Uiiii purpase 
ftotd ib a cutle of tbe emiDBlul 



Ihe oppDciBaiiya 



» conflneniHil of eleten jearji, Gay wm libewled Ij Mailm [V., sni 

>lvn ol Sqiwlla», tba palrimoiiy of hit wife, in Tosoaay. He uthered to tk* 
o(|AdJo"i Bid wai taken pKioiKr by ilie Airsgsniu admiral in 1187, udi» 
id Ui oaplirit; till liii death. Jamei, king of Siellf, aebed leit IboiiuDd onnM* 
•f laH fDr hit ranuno : a nun wliich ti> had aoi ihe idcmi la pay. 
t AlnitDdR klat at acod. in obedience lo Ibe king's suDmoni. allendcd at (bi mv- 

remt occu'um, Aleiandcr nceiiFd Ihe >Bm of one Imndnd lad 
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renU Wales became subjugated to his power, Llewellyn 
Gtving afforded an opportunity for hostilities by his refusal to 
i^ear fealty as a vassal of the English throne. Edward 
dvanced with his fleet across the Dee, and cut off the com- 
jiunication between Snowdon and the sea. The Welsh soon 
At the privations of famine, and Llewellyn was compelled 
.) surrender on conditions which were prescribed to shew 
.le superiority of the conqueror, but which Edward afler- 
^ ards rendered easy, by the terms of friendship which he 
itended to the chieflain, and to his brother David. As the 
bag considered the subjugation of Wales to be accomplished, 
e . exercised his benevolent disposition, and permitted 
«lewellyn to marry Eleanor de Mountford, daughter of the 
ite earl of Leicester, and who was then the king's prisoner. 
^o David he was a bounteous protector ; yet a very short 
eriod sufficed to convince Edward that his bounty had been 
estowed on a faithless and unworthy object. 
.The Welsh had imbibed firom their ancestry an antipathy 
>wards the English. They beheld with grief the gradual ex- 
nction of their national usages, the distribution of the can- 
reds into hundreds and shires, and the introduction of 
English laws and English judicatures. David, with all his 
bljgations to Edward, felt dissatisfied ; even Llewellyn had, 
r pretended to have, causes of complaint, and lent a willing 
\T to the inflammatory suggestions of his brother^ who 
saded the rebellious party; and on Palm Sunday, in the 
urVness of the night, and amid the howling of a storm, 
lided by the faithless David, they surprised the strong 
stle of Hawarden, an event which served as a signal for a 
neral insurrection. 

The Welsh poured from their mountains into the marshes, 
d the country waste with Are and sword, and inflicted on 
3 inhabitants, without any distinction of age or sex, every 
sery that the ferocity of savages could invent. Edward 
first refused to believe the intelligence ; but his incredulity 
ing convinced, he adopted such measures of defence as the 
geney of the occasion required. In Radnorshire the 
mies were contending, when LleweWyn^ \i3t\\\:i^ «a\.€t^^ ^ 
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barn Tor Rheller, inleuding to lake a short repose, vwm 
prised by Adam Frankton, a knight, who, IteedleH of ft 
quality of his person, aeeiiig'in htm an enemy, irouniyii 
with his spear, uad leavings him dead, found, after ili«M 
that the enemy he had slain waE Llewellyn, Hialxida 
forwarded to Ednard, who commanded that it «t«M 
fixed on the tower of London. 

As soon as Llewellyn'ti death was known, the ofciW 
tains haslened to make their submissioue, with ihaOSi^ I 
of David, who, for six months, eluded the (igilutttllk 
enemies by seditsion in the mountains and tbrcrti, 9> 
perfidy of his own countrymen huDt«d him frWD ni* 
rock, and at length he was taken prisoner, and canduO^ 
chains to the residence of the king at Uhuddlan. kf^ 
ment wan immediately Euramoned to assemble at ShroiM 
which unanimously condemned David " to be dt»"i«' 
gallows as a traitor to the king who had made himiMpI 
to be hanged as the murderer of (he gentlemen takn** 
castle of Hawarden (a strong fort that was besiegiW''' 
beginning of the rebellion) ; to have his bowel* li** 
cause he had profaned, by assassination, the sofwo'J* 
Christ's passion ; and to have his quarters dispersed iW 
the country, because he had, in dilTerent places, W¥* ' 
the death of his lord the king." This sentence, »*>«'''' 
gard observes, has been for centuries the legal senU""' 
cases of high treason, was literally carried into ew** 
and the tragedy terminated by a ridiculous dispuK W*" 
the citizens of York and Winchester, for the possf*^ 
the right shoulder of the prince. It was in reality sp", 
precedency, and was decided by the council in I*'* 
Winchester. 

The independence of Wales expired with Llewelli''/j 
the better to secure the permanency of hia conquest, **!i 
spent the following year in Wales, during which p'*'^ 
son Edward was born at Carnarvon. 

From the final pacification of Vi«,\e« to \!tie oarainc^^ 
of the ti'oubles in Scotland iras un "m\«nm o^ lirKCT fo^ 
much of that period was sipen^ '^a'S *v« mcMtniXi, W 
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^s between the kings of France, A.rragou, and Sicily ; 
/horn were consigned within a few months to the tran- 

of the grave. The French regency invited Eklward to 

the office of mediator ; but whQe he was engaged in 
oems of foreign states, the people of England com- 

that he neglected the interests of his own kingdom, 
-efusal of a supply by the parliament admonislied him 
a ; and he soon found in the unfortunate situation of 
i ample field for the exercise of his policy and his 
n. Edward's sister Margaret had married Alexander, 
Scotland, by whom she had two sons, who both died, 
B daughter, warned to Eric, king of Norway : the 
ad also a daughter Margaret ; and now, by the death 
infant princess, the posterity of the three last Scottish 
xad become extinct ; and the crown of Scotland was 
i by thirteen competitors. 

D Edward accepted the office of judge in this contro- 
bis ambition led him to maintain his claim to the ap- 
ent, as a right inherent in his own crown, because, he 
eing the superior lord, the kings of Scotland reigned 
vassals. In consequence of this acceptance the king 
)ned the barons, prelates^ and commonalty of Scotland, 
t him at Norham, on the borders of the two kingdoms ; 
church of which place, Brabancon, the English justi- 
mnounced Edward's arrival, for the purpose of settling 
hi of succession to the crown. The true heir was to 
ad in the descendants of David, earl of Huntingdon, 
r to king William, and from the eldest daughter of 
had sprung John Baliol, Lord of Galloway. To him 
wn was adjudged, for which he did fealty to king Eld- 
IS sovereign lord of the realm of Scotland, 
ol soon felt the consequence of vassalage, as every 
who was dissatisfied with Baliol's decision might 

to the equity of his superior lord ; and in the first 
* his reign he was served with four citaticms to answer 
jourt of England : in every other respect the conduct 
vard towards Bailiol was generous and honourable, 
iliolwas soon involved in an endtew c^wwr^X^^^ 
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powerful adversary, MacdulV, the soa of Wplcolm, esdi 
Fife, which, with the frequency of appeals that he reWl 
answer, aSbrded a preleoce foe dissatisfaction: a siict* 
of difGculties divided the general interests of the Salt, 
people, and a war was the result, which deprived BUl 

Meanwhile Edwardbimself suffered similar treaJuwlA* 
Philip, king of France, ns his superior loi-d, for ^iida 
of Aquilaine, of which right he was deprived ; aiVSiit | 
was preparing an army, with which he meuiit lo iKSwIi 
foreign possessions, a new rebellion burst forlli UDOfi 
Welsh subjects, which called for his exATtions in tbl^ 
Again he conquered Wales; and on this occa^EM 
condemned the rebellious chieflaiiis to close confiu* 
Their estates he gave to their heirs, but under a \i\ii^^ 
should they imitate the perfidy of their fathers, they DUtflj 
pect a more severe punishment. From this periodlhiM 
began to give their attention to the cultivatioti of tklAj 
profits of commerce, and the arts of peace. 

It was Midsummer before Edward returned to IiiHf" 
and he was again preparing for the recovery ofluitt 
marine dominions, when the Scottish barous, whoiiB 
assert their independence, formed a league with the ti 
France against the power of Edward, and this led 
buttle of Dunbar, where the English achieved a chcM 
on their part, an almost bloodless victory ; aud ScolUi 
subdued. 

To the deposed Baliol, Edward granted every indi) 
compatible with his own interests ; the tower of i 
was assigned him for his residence, with tbe libeil 
circle of twenty miles round the walla of the city, 
three years the royal captive was allowed to retire intl 
mau'ly, Boniface, the pontiff, having become responsi! 
his future good conduct, which we have cause to thii 
never infringed upon, as no further mention is m 
Baliol until bis death, in 1305, 

After that event Edward made the tour of ScotlaDi 
found every sword slieatlied, and every kuee ready k 
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'to as their lord ; but the monarch had learnt, that oaths 

from a conquered people impose but a feeble 

It on the spirit of independence. No sooner had the 

settled the government of Scotland, than William 

'•Dace, the youngest son of a country gentleman, rekindled 

^* fiame of Scottish patriotism. In him, however, this 

y^ irhich ever after predominated throughout his actions, 

T^JBtherthe suggestion of self-security than the pure ema- 

Sf love for his country ; he had committed murder, 
rbt an asylum from justice in the barren wilds of 
^r > where he was joined by many of similar disposi- 
. Mid desperate fortunes. Among the latter was sir 
^JT***^ 1)oQglas, another leader of outlaws, who had been 
^PHsoner at Berwick, and received his liberty from the 
^J^^ity of Edward. This rebellious party increased until 
V ^Gcame formidable in their numbers, and were for a time 
*™*Us; but were at length overcome at Falkirk. Wallace 
^f^ ftom that battle with life, but he became from that 
••fugitive in the woods. The fortress of Stirling alone 
■tefiance to the power of Edward, and that, after a siege 
.■*y days, during which the king was exposed to imminent 
*|P» Surrendered to his arms. * This victory was followed 
p Capture of Wallace ; whose retreat, it is thought, was 
P*5^ by one of his followers. However, he was brought 
i*"^!!, and there suffered the punishment of a traitor, 
"•wem historian declares his opinion that Wallace owes 
jJJ****lirity as much to his execution as to his exploits. Of 

** Scottish chieftains who experienced the enmity of 
he alone perished on the gallows ; on which account 

^ monopolized the sympathy of his countrymen, and 

ftiered him as the martyr of their independence. 

^ling the government of Scotland, Edward followed 
[••hlce of Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, Robert Bruce, and 

Mowbray, who suggested the summoning of a Scottish 
^iiuDent at Perth. The result of their deliberations was, 
^ John de Bretagne, Edward's nephew, should be ap- 
ytod guardian of the realm, with the aid of the present 
nberlain and the chancellor, who were boih 'GngW^Yvm^xv. 
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KiiJg Edward having succeerled in hisrelatitmsuvtliluM i 
powers, now Uiat he had wresled the province of Goal ( 
from the grasp of the kin^ of France, and «sten&dhittM I 
rity over the kingdom of Scotland and the pruidplii)(| 
Wales, next turned his attention lo the regulation irii' 
provcment of his patrimonial dominioiis. | 

"For miLiiy amendments in the English conililniii k I 
E indebted lo views of personal interesKtai i( » 
lig^htened policy. In the infancy of the feudal insBUliw** 
warrior was everything, the tradesman or merchaatiBllil , 
But the latter, in the progress of civilization, gndndt* 
quired property : property gave consideration, and dunf* 
civil war of the last reign, both parlies had found itittf 
ancc of the principal towns and cities a» -valuable Bd*' 
the most powerful barons." The wars in which Edmrt* 
gaged necessarily involved him in extraordinary e»p" 
but the measures by which he endeavoured to snpjif 
wants, oppressive as they were at Ihe time, uliitaulelTtM^ 
n benefit lo the subject, by provoking that resiBtan 
confined the prerogative of the crown within more b*** 
limits. Ed,»ard'8 despotic exactions, and the extofSwli 
practised to supply the extraordinary expenses in aliA* 

s involved, eshausted the patience of the nation, endtt 
upon him the opposition of the earls of Hereford and NeifA 

When the king was on the point of sailing for fliA 
he thonghl it necessary to harangue the people; aaJM* 
plutform before the entrance of Westminster Hall, iO* 
panied by his son, the archbishop, and the eari of ^' 
wick, the king owned that the burdens he had laid i^ 
theni were heavy, but that they were necessiary ; and ««•■ 
less painful to him to impose than it had beeu to otbflil 
bear them. His object had been to preserve hitnsetf ud^ 
liege men from Ihe cruelty oud rapacity of the Welsh, * 
Scots, and the French, who not only sought Am eroirn,h 
also thirsted after their blood. In such case it xna W 
to sacrifice a part than to lose the whole. " Behold,' I 
deluded, " I am going to expose myself to danger fcrw 

I Nlum, receive me again, und. 1 -viSW TCLa,k« ^m* udom! 




"■ here is my son ; place him on the throne, i 



J^w s/iall reward your fidelUy." At Ihese won 
'^fst inio tears : the archbishop was equally afli 
^ -^^oea ran through the multitude, and shouls of] 
_J ^[-^^''^"a.tion persuaded the monarch he might still 4 
7^ . *'#^»sance of his people. 
Aw» et/i—^'*^" *-**" proceeded on his expedition, but, conti 
._ t"^^-^ ti «n, remonstrances from the clergy, baron 



, ,^j ~y «f England followed him. The parliamei 
^^ . . * ^*- »rl ilrew up on address in which they dem 

^flaitu ^"^^ a former charier, which his necessitous sit 

ll^d c**"^^*^**^ him to grant. The king at first resoh 
j^fua^ . ^^ ^*«}uesl; but his obstinacy was soon subdue< 
^cc*^*\. t«:i ^^^*^ untoward events, and he returned a favo 
-pS^^ fH _*■ ^ii'ir wishes. Tliis was the most important ' 
tf*** ^ ' t-^^^^" K^'"^ *'^s'' "'S crown since it invest 
— ""^ '.'■Vv '''* ***'^ right of raising the supplies, and 

,i^^_ _ *ie power (o clieck the eitravagance and to < 
^ -sx:^^ ^wi of their monurchs. If we are indebted 




I ^-rf'** (0^ _,^ ^i' cnrdinnl Laiigtou and the barons at B 
■^\^0^ \iyf ^^^^cting barriers against the abuse of the so^ 

^ ^t**"* Vy- "Ve ought equally to revere the memory of 
\^^ *-\\ **-«helBey and the earls of Hereford and Nor( 

^^ '' ft**** \*Wv .^'>«'^e3 of the subject, on a sure and pern 

^ -^ -' V .^A ^'^i at hill return &Dm the continent, employed 

^^^ sf , (i ,^eana to evade the fulfilment of his engage 

^^ , "^g the attempt to plunder his own subjects w 

^ V the people, he exercised his oppression anew 

«- y. This sect experienced the most prejudiced 

*■ w^ „ J**'''^Hie period of Ins reign. They were plunder* 

'^^/f f' .Jlll?*''ly by exclusive taxes, by a capitation tas, t 

V^^ifl^' ■«»('Olis hard restricUons, and were even distinguishe 

^ ^e ' licnlir badge, as an acknowledgment that they v 

, AT ■' >s slaves. In 1890, the whole race was espelled 1 

e '' " Mljou: the royal order was, that they should q 

2-g^f ^j«Iom within two months, taking with them only ( 

fM^ /^( sum to supply them on their Journey, Sixteen \b 
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■ hundred and eleven persons received passpoTI 

; their lunds, houses, and treasures, were all i 
fiaculed lor the benefit of Ihe crown. 

Notwi lb standing these deeds of oppression, and ihatl 
ward had levied very unjust and exorbitant sums Iran 
people, yet, for the improvements he made in the tialJini'i 
judicial codes, he obtained the nitaie of the English /Mi'^ 
Prior to these salutary amendments, the office olWp* 
h BO little integrity, that in 1289 the hUW* 
of judges was indicted for bribery, of which onljW* 
acquitted. Weyland, chief justice of the King's BtnA* 
found guilty of having first instigated bis servants lot* 
niurder, and then screened them from punishment. H'* 
jured the realm, and all his property, teal and pcrsonili* 
adjudged lo tlie king*. 

Several alterations were mode regarding the iraDsmi!'*" 
property. At the commencement of Edward's reip*^ 
tenant possessing freehold lands of inheritance could Ci^ 
his property into a manor, with manorial courts, ptofc* 
immunities, by granting or selling a portion of iltd*" 
more individualsj to be held by them and their heirs fe** 
under fee or military service. Repeated coroplainl' f 
birth to the statute by which the creation of new maiw" 
prohibited, and it waa enacted, that in all sales anilg"*'' 
land for the future, the new feoffee should hold his ]»«*' 
of the individual from whom he received or purchased it' 
of the chief lord of the fee. Hence it is that at (hep* 
day no claim of manorial rights is admitted, iuil(i>' 
proved to have existed as such since the year 1290. 

When ag'e and its attendant infirmities had msit f 
inroads on the king's constitution, the apprehension^' 
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'ived by the death of Comyn, a claimant to the 
throne, who owed the event to the murderous hand 
ival Bruce, grandson of Robert Bruce, the original 
t to the crown of Scotland. Baliol, before his deaths 
3unced, for himself and his posterity, all right to the 
His only son at that time was a prisoner in the Tower» 
next whose task it was to defend the family rights^ 
n Comyn, Baliol's nephew. It chanced that these 
ime tx> Dumfries at the same period, and made an 
nent to. meet each other in the church of the Minority, 
e murder occurred ; but whether it were the result of 
iitated plan, or the sudden impulse of passion^ must 
3r ever unknown.. 

.rd refutes the representations of the Scottish his- 
and the embellishment of Hume, respecting the 
Comyn ; and proceeds to state that ** Edward was 
Titated, than alarmed, at hearing the intelligence of 
der. He did not entertain a thought that this deed 
rertum his superiority, t)ut )§ent his orders to his 
it, Aymar de Valence, to chastise the presumption 
e ; and all the young nobility of England were sum- 
to receive, in company with prince Edward, the 
»f knighthood, previous to accompanying the prince 
sedition to Scotland." 

.ame historian gives the following account of the 
Y used on that occasion : (vol. iiL p. 373.) " Tents 
:ted in the gardens of the Temple, where every aspirant 
honour received from the royal wardrobe vests of 
L mantles of purple and g^ld. To avoid the heat 
crowd, the king knighted his son within the palace ; 
prince conferred the like honour in the Abbey 
n his two hundred and seventy companions. Con- 
to ancient custom, the vows of chivalry were taken 
esence of a peacock, or other bird of beautiful plu- 
Qd now the minstrels placed two swans, in nets of 
>u the table during the royal banquet. The king 
fore God and the swans, that he would avew^<^ \.\v^ 
Comjn, and heaought the people, in ftve c^ctiX. 0*1 \C\% 
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deatb, during' the expedition, to keep his bodj hi 
they had enabled his son to fulfil his v 
swore he would not sleep two nights in the sameptet^ 
he had entered Scotland, to execute his fathcT'srannUl 
His example was applauded and follovred. TheneilM 
ing, the prince, with his knights companions, dqwlrfl 
the borders. The king followed by easy journetsA"* 
oblig'ed from \veakness to remain in the nei^iiM ■ 
Carlisle, wliither his miiilary tenants had joined bin^ 

Meanwhile Bruce, who had staked his life byttinri 
sought to saTe it by winning a sceptre. He uaaml' 
title of king, and was crowned at Scone without a^^ 
But disasters soon followed him, and for two tt^ 
wandered a fugitive ; and then having «nbu4ted is *' 
ship, buried himself from his enemies during tbevuV 
an unfrequented part of the north of Ireland. Al W 
Edward attended the deliberations of his councili*!'^'' 
his commands respecting the treatment of his pTi"* 
number having fallen into bis bauds by the sm"^' 
Kildrummy, and among them the females who liadli"* 
joined the outlaws in the highlands. To the wife""' 
Ills directions were curious*. At the end of*"'' 
exiles issued from their retreat. Bruce, in ont W 
defeated the English army, which proved such « '*' 
vexation to Edward, that he attempted an n^W 
Scotland; but the exertion of mounting his horss*"* 
back into his former state of weakness, and haTinjl^ 
only six miles in four days, he expired at Burgh dO*' 
on the 7th July, 1S07, in the sixty-ninth year of bi* ^ 
the thirty-fifth of his reign. 
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^e following accouut of this monarch is from Linoard, 

(^ HL p. 255.) King Edward I. was in his thirty- sixth 

^ when he came to the throne. ** In person he was tall, 

^Well proportioned: the length of his arm gave additional 

!te to his stroke ; and when placed on his saddle, no 

Qggle of his horse, no violence of the enemy, could dis- 

jgpe Inm from his seat. In temper he was warm and 

cible, impatient of injury, and reckless of danger 3 but his 

^ XK&ight be disarmed by submission, and his temerity 

med to be justified by his success. His reputation had 

a established among the admirers of chivalry by his 

pres^ in battles, in tournaments, and in his expedition to 

e&t^ici.«. In ambition he did not yield to any of his pre- 

^^^^^'^i tfaoagh he had a different obj^ect in view : they 

^*^^*^ their means in acquiring foreign conquests, whilst 

'"^'"^ Aspired to unite in himself the sovereignty of the 

. ■'s/ancl of Great Britain: nor was he entirely dis- 

^^**" The subjugation of Wales, and its incorporation 

^Swid, and the attempt to subjugate Scotland, com- 

® *nost interesting occurrences of this reign." 

^tl xyi^ twice married. His first wife was Eleanor of 

?7* ^^^ghter of Ferdinand III. She deserved and pos- 

■*^ «ie affection of her husband : she is described as being 

P^ **^ her person, and gentle in her manners ; pious, 

^^^^ ^"Od charitable ; abstaining from all interference in 

^* state ; and employing her authority to relieve the 

and reconcile those who were at variance. She 

ied her husband to Palestine, and gave birth to a 

^ -^cre: the prince died in his infancy. She bore 

three other sons, and eleven daughters, of whom 

•iJy^wree are known to have survived their father. Queen 

died near Lincoln ; the corpse was brought to be 

at Westminster, and wherever it rested for the night, 

mt croBS was erected to her memory. Some of 

^ etosses still remain, and are of considerable elegance, 

. -tud married for his second wife, Margaret of France. 

99iiiiptial8 were solemnized at Canterbury. By her the 

^ had two sons, who survived him. 

i2 
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Chapter XVIII. 
edward 11. i or, edward of carsarvos, 

This kiiigf wns twenty-lhree years of age when lie nciA 
tlie English throne. Besides the many &dviuiti|S ti 
qiiealhed to him by his illustrious father, he nas;h|"^ 
object of the people's love ; and all men promisri*»^ 
tranrjuiUity and happiness under his gnvemmeDl. M^ 

n found that they had entertained a, belter ojiintM^ 
young king than he rcaliy deserved; as an 
attaehment to Piers de Gaveston was productive ot tb 
fatal results. Whatever portion he iaherited of tk 
sition of liis fiither, was obliterated by the trifling n 
of his companion, with whom he had shared in an^ 
pursuit of dissipation and pleasure, so that his rojil 
having by frequent admonition, and occasional pun 
vainly tried to instil into his mind the lave of mM 
objects, had banished Gaveston from the kingdl 
when he did so, he required from him a solemn pre 
he would never return without the consent of ihesff 
Wlien the late king was ill at Carlisle, he sent ft 
Edward to his bed-side, and after giving him such 
dying kings have often given to their intended sucCi 
lold him, that of the money then in the treasury hi 
queathed thirty-two thousand marks for the service 
score knights in Palestine ; he forbade him, under p 
paternal malediction, to allow Gaveston to return to 
without the previous consent of the parliament; i 
mandod him to prosecute the Scottish war, and to 
dead bones along with the army *. 

The commands and the advice of Edward I. v 



lid tepiKiiIermm'ih 
ni: and that wbm 
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jT^fued by his successor, who acted in direct opposition 

i especially, as regarded Gaveston ; whom he imme- 

^ '"^called to his presence, and on whom the young 

L J^nferred the earldom of Cornwall, with a grant of 

*^ch had formerly belonged to Richard, king of the 

r. ' ^d gave him also the money which his father had 

^^ the holy war. The king, then, under pretence 

^ ^ff for his marriage and his coronation, hastily re- 

. -"l^iigland ; and in further defiance of the parental 

* Edward buried his father^s bones at West- 

** s recall was followed by a total change in the 

^ ^ gpvemment Langton, bishop of Lichfield, the 

^^ '^ko, by refusing to supply money beyond the 

-^^^^wince to the prince, and by his remonstrance on 




'lice of pleasures in the society of his favourite, 
y incurred his enmity, was now stripped of his 

',5^d thrown into prison. Gaveston was made lord 
r^^; he married Margaret, the king^s niece, and, 

^^ put in possession of various honours, was ap- 

^5ent of the kingdom, during the expedition which 

^^^de to France, for the purpose of espousing Isa- 

^^hter of the French monarch, at that time admired 

^V»e most beautiful woman in Europe. A marriage 
contracted between them by proxy in 1297, when 
j!^ was only thirteen, and Isabella only seven years 
^^e nuptials took place at Boulogne, in the presence 
. ^ings and three queens ; and the royal pair pro- 
^'^ their coronation at Westminster, which ceremony 
^^Tmed with great outward magnificence, and much 
^^content ; because, regardless of former precedent, 
^^» a foreigner, enjoyed the place of honour next the 
'^ the procession. Three days afler, the barons drew 
^ition, demanding his banishment. The king endea- 
^ to mollify their anger by delaying to answer them ; 
*^« nobles were determined : the request was repeated, 
Qa?e8ton was compelled to quit England, and to swear 
kc would never return ; and the bishopa Tptoivo\>Xi^^\ 
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against him the sentence of excommunication, in 
ahould violate his oatli. Before the itiltabitanls hi 
congratulate eacti otlier on his departure, they lea 
Gaveslon had assumed, liy royal appointment, tbi 
meut of Ireland, in which office he displayed a ma^ 
that was insulting to tbe natives. 

As the king stood in need of a supply to carry <B 
nith Ireland, the commons appended to their vOtti 
that their grievances should previously be relieved^ 
enumerated the various abuses which the people bvl 
from the royal purveyors for more than a century, »■ 
matters, which are fully explained in Linqard's HiA 
pp. 386-7. The monarch, who felt more intereHO 
company of his favourite, than for the welfare of Msl 
soothed the harons -with fair promises, and thusobbit 
sanction to Ihe return of Gavcston, aud imme&ti 
ceeded to Chester to meet him. 

No sooner was this unworthy man re-posaosiri 
former power, and his former means of entr&vagi^ 
he gave his enemies iucreased cause of irritation b^ 
caslic humour, in giving to them various nicknames-* 
calling the count Thomas of Lancaster *' The old til|i 
sometimes " The stage-player ;" the earl of Pembni»i 
seph the Jew ;" the eurl of Gloucester, " Tbe cucVolft 
and the earl of Warwick, " The black dog of the « 
Twice Edward summoned the barons to tneethiuiil 
and they disobeyed the royal mandate. The favonriM 
scions that he was the cause of discontent, abscoadrf 
when the king next called a parliament at Westmioil 
barons came in arms, and he was compelled to consnl 
appointment of a committee of peers, who shoolil " 
the roya! household, and redress the national gtil 
■which he had vainiy promised to reform. 

The archbishop, who had resumed the administratioi 
diocese*, seven bishops, eight earls, and thirteen ban 
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d the royal permission to name the committee; and 
d an instrument declaring the powers to be exercised by 
>rdainers would expire of themselves at the feast of St. 
ael the following year. The committee then swore to 
large their office *' to the honour of God, the honour and 
t of the holy church, the honour of their lord the king, the 
t of him and his people, according to right and reasoq, 
he oath which he took at his coronation." 
le ordainers sat in the capital: Edward was giad to 
Iraw from their presence, and proceeded to Scotland, 
e Gaveston rejoined him ; but in the code of ordinances 
n up by the committee, and to which the king reluctantly 
:ribed, Gaveston's perpetual banishment was a positive 
ition : and he once more lefl the kingdom, but returned 
n two mpnths, and was joined by the king at York» 
e a royal proclamation was published, stating that '' Ga- 
n had returned in obedience to the king's orders ; that 
as a true and loyal subject, and was ready to maintain 
inocence against the charges of his accusers.'' 
[>on this step being taken by the king, the barons chose 
nas of Lancaster, the grandson of Henry III. to be their 
sr, he being the most powerful among the English nobi- 
and uniting in his possessions the five earldoms of Lan- 
r, liincoln, Leicester, Salisbury, and Derby. Having 
tly assembled their party, they proceeded, under the 
nee of a tournament, to attack the king, and once more 
Hupel him to resign the society of Gaveston^ who sur- 
ired his person to the earl of Pembroke, and the latter, 
earl Percy, was answerable for his safety. It happened, 
ver, whilst earl Pembroke went to visit his countess, that 
ston's «iemy, the earl of Warwick, arrived with a nu* 
us force, and took him to Warwick Castle, where a 
cil sat in judgment on his fate ; for " the black dog had 
a that the favourite should feel his teeth." To a proposal 
>are his life a voice was heard to exclaim, " You have 
bt the fox ; if you let him go you will have to hunt him 
1 ;" and it was resolved to put him to death. He was 
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beheaded, autl his blond was afterwards avtiiged nl 
blood of his persecutor*. 

About the same period the birth of a soniii»pMl 
Bure assuaged the king's grief for the loaBofGiiesBi. 
ferencea were held between ihe deputies of tlieliin|iM«* 
barons, and a form of reconciliation was Bgreril* 
subject to the approbation of the earl of LanciiW. 

Every difficulty seemed now to be surmoaiil''i*'"l 
seated himself on his throne at Westminster, aiii4(W» 
on their knees, expressed their sorrow, and nw«* 

Being at peace with his own subjects, Edward&W?'' 
a fai'ournble time to go to Scotland ; for, while k w 
contending for a favourite, he had contrived to loKi' 
Bruce had made slow, but constant progress in obt:^ 
independence of his country, and the famed battle of B 
burn, at the commencement of which Edward had 
fident of victory, ended in the defeat of the Englirf 
This was an epoch considered by the conqueror 
favourable to a treaty between the two natiotiB ; b 
■ward denied lo him the title of king, the negotiation 
at an end, and Bruce turned his arms towards Irela 
had long presented a state of dissension and warf 
cordingly, Edward Bruce, brother to the king of 
landed at Carrie kferg'us with an army of six thouf 
all bent upon emancipating the natives from the yo 
English oppressors ; and his first victories gave 
powerful influence with the inhabitants, that th 
mously crowned him as their king. His inactivity, 
abandoned to destruction the different septs who b 
him ; and, although assisted by the presence of h 

• Hii body was horifd bj- Ibc frUra b their chiircb in O.ford ; ii »„ , 
BiDTfld by tht king. Had ioreired in the new cburfh aL I^ngley. 

"' nirjudgtorih; weAUhofaiTcstonfninihiiplste andjeweli tit 
aill Sre ps^ex <° R^mer. 

aKsnd the bedle, lh«t he might celebtBte Ihe Tietofy. Bnu* « 
'a, lo liDg Ibe deCesL _^^ 
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tobert, king of Scotland, such numbers of the army perished 
irough want, fatigue, and the inclemency of the weather, 
mt Robert Bruce soon became dissatisfied with his Irish 
^edition, and hastened back to his native dominions. 
In the following year a memorial from that party, in whom 
K feelings of loyalty and patriotism had been kept alive, was 
ansfflitted to the papal court. This memorial begins by stat- 
gf, that during forty centuries, Ireland had been governed by 
» own monarchs of the race of Milesius, till the year 1170, 
hen Adrian IV., an Englishman, conferred, against all man- 
r of right, the sovereignty of the island on Henry II., the 
irderer of St. Thomas, whom, for that very crime, he 
ig*ht rather to have deprived of his own crown * ; and con- 
raes lo complain of the oppression exercised towards them 
y the kings of England, who established their dominion over 
le Mrestpordon of the island, while the natives were com- 
sUed to fight for the bogs and mountains. John XXII., 
ho then filled the papal chair, and to whom this memorial 
ma addressed, wrote to the king in favour of the Irish ; and 
i» monarch endeavoured to justify himself by replying that 
^ gnevances complained of had been practised without his 
wwledge, and contrary to his intention J and he promised 
•^iirtnre protection to Ireland. The war ceased with the 
'J*rf Edward Bruce in October 1318. Afler his death, his 
^^J Was treated as that of a traitor, and the quarters were 
*^* to the four principal towns. 

^jXfaijag jIj^ continuance of the war in Ireland, the English 
/J* ^*o»ned under the more distressing miseries of pestilence 

**>ine. A deficiency in the harvest of 1314 created very 
' ^larm ; so that it became difficult to obtain a supply of 

- *^^ the royal table ; and this calamity increased to such 
j^ ^*^ing height, that the poor were reduced to feed on 

* 'Worses, dogs, and the most loathsome animals. The 
^* nourishment, and the insalubrity of the food, pro- 

n^ til^^ ^•'^ remarks, tbat we may excuse the four thousand years attributed to 
iBi^^^^oii of their kings ; bat it is singular, that they were not aware or the 
tR\«. '^"^ ^^ making Adrian lire after the murder of the axchbiahop, VkvoTxcYk. V« ^v<t^ 

1^ 
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duced dysenteries and other epidemic disorders 
people ; and ihe king, at tlie Guggestiou of the 
London, suspended the breweries, as a measure, '' 
whicli, not only the indigent, but the middle clas 
inevitably have perii^facd through want of food.' 

During this period of unexampled dtstreas, tht 
taking; advanlagc of the calamitous Beason, pound 
great nutabers upon the English borders. Tlw& 
between the king and the barons frustrated tin 1 
resistance to the rebels, aud the jiorthern court 
ravaged with impunity ; until ut length a truce for 
was concluded through the interference of pope Jobn. 
"Edward king of Eugland, and Sir Robert deBcus, 
aell'and his adherents." 

Tliis Buspenaiun of hostilities was employed by ttk 
Scotland in an attempt to make bis peace with 
see. The Scottish memo rial prepared for thit 
concluded in the fallowing manner, which cai 
claim our adniiratiou for the boldness and fin 
its style. *' Should, however, your holiaess give I 
lous an ear to the reports of our enemies, aa 
in favouring the pretensions of the English, we a 
you responsible before God for the loss of lives, the 
of souls, and every other calamity which must arise 
continuance of the war between the two nations, 
our duty binds us we are your obsequious obildren 
as to the vicegerent of God, we shall yield ibat i 
which is due ; but to God, as the supreme judge, w 
the protection of our cause. We cast all our care u 
confident that he will enable us to do valiantly, and i 
down all our enemies." — Lino4rd, vol. in, p. 429. 

The pontiff exhorted the king of England to -co 
useful and lasting peace ; but Edward was too mucb 
will) the rebellion of his baron.s, to attend to other i 
Again had the king fallen into the weakness of se 
favourite, in the person of Hugh le Despenser, who 
father, incurred the enmity of the barons, and they 
timt both the Spensers should be exiled from the '. 
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It was through the friendship of Lancaster that Hugh 
Spenser first obtained the office of chamberlain to the king: 
bis talents had procured him the king's esteem, and his 
marriage with a daughter of the earl of Gloucester gave him 
a ^eat portion of the county of Glamorgan ; circumstances 
liiat drew upon him the jealousy and dislike of his former 
superiors. It chanced that John de Mowbray had taken 
possession, without asking the royal license, of an estate, in 
right of his wife» which was contiguous to the lands of the 
&vourite. Spenser maintained that, for the omission, the 
fief was forfeited to the crown. The lords of the marches 
IMSodated in defence of their rights ; they reduced his castles, 
and burnt, destroyed, or carried off all the property from his 
twenty-three manors, and then claimed the protection of the 
earl of Lancaster, the fomenter and patron of every faction. 
^Tbe parties^ die earl of Hereford and the lords of the marches 
m the one side, and the earl of Lancaster, with thirty- four 
iMirons and knights on the other, bound themselves by in*- 
denture to prosecute the two Spensers * until they should fall 
into their hands, or be driven into banishment. Lancaster 
led the confederates to the capital, and from St. Alban's sent 
to lequire of the king the banishment of the two Spensers» 
and an act of indemnity for the barons ; both which requests 
0ie king refused to grant. The confederates proceeded to 
X«ondon — entered the hall at Westminster where the parlia- 
■Ment were assembled, and, without informing the king of 
ikinr intention, read aloud an act of accusation against the 
Spensers, ending with an award of banishment The pre- 

• • That the reader may form aa idea of what constituted the wealth of a nobleman in 
Ihew times, he Is presented with an estimate of the losses as giren into parliament on 
iMMt oecasion : — 

TTke elder 8penter.—U\s crop in the bam, and that on the ground; 28,000 sheep; 
IQM oxen and heifers ; 1800 cows, with their calves for two years ; 40 mares ; 160 cart- 
i0HH : S<KK) pigs ; 300 goats ; 40 tuns of wine ; 601 flitches of bacon ; 80 carcasses 
fiC heei; 600 of mutton in the larder ; 10 tuns of cider; arms and armour for 200 



SKtfyonjwr.— 40 maies, with thmr issue of two years; 11 stallions; 160 heifers; 
400 oxen; 600 cows, with their oalves for two years; 10,000 sheep; 400 pigs; arms 
armour for SOO men ; his crop on the ground; provisions for his castle, as com, 
», teBey.'talt, salt^meat, and salt-fish ; the rents of his tenants, amounting to 100/. ; 
«i4 tke debts due to Um to the amount of 3000/. 
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lates protested ag'ainst the sentence in writing;; but thekinAi 
ipliinidaled by tlie conduct of the confederates, gave ld> 
assent ; and granted a general pardon to the earl and hii 
associates. But he felt the indignity wliich had been put 
upon him, and took the first opportunity to resent it. Ui> 
success in taking the castle of Ledes, the g;avemor of whick 
had betrayed the secrets of his royal master to the con- 
federates, infused new vigour into the king's friends, wZio 
resolved that tlie award against the Spensers should be re- 
pealed ; and they both returned to England under the pro- 
tection of the king. The popularity of the earl of Lancaster 
was on the decline, as there now existed strong' proofs of 1m 
having been in league with the Scots; and some peisoos 
even believed he had received a bribe of forty thousand 
pounds from Bruce. A league was now formed, and a daj 
fixed, when the king of Scots, Randolf, and Douglas, mer« 
to meet the earls of Lancaster and Hereford, and unite Ja 
their quarrel. The king, aware of these proceedings, col- 
lected his forces lo oppose the leaguers, Hereford wasslun 
at Boroughbridge by a Welshman, who, through a at\Ki, 
thrust his sword into the bowels of the earl as he Was cros^ng 
the bridge. Lancaster was made prisoner, and was tufc™ 
to his castle at Pontefract. 

Edward resolved to overawe his enemies by severity, and 

ordered the execution of sixteen of his captives. Lancasltf 

suffered decapitation. As he was led to the fatal block, (be 

spectators pelted him with mud, and taunted him with IIm 

title of king Arthur, the name he had assumed in his cor- 

I, respondence with the Scots. " King of heaven !" he crifli 

I " grant me mercy, for the king of earth hatli forsaken me.* 

I From Pontefract Edward repaired iu triumph to YoA, 

1 The petition of the Spensers was granted, and the father wu 

I created earl of Winchester ; the son recovered his formci 

B ascendancy, but, instead of profiling by the fate of Gavestoiit 

I he grew more insolent and arrogant, and thus prepared Ibc 

H way for his own murder, and that of his royal benefactor. 

^t At length ihe destructive war which, with a few short pauses 

H Aarf coflliiiiied during lliree andlvien^^ "jeitB, seemed drawing 
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close, and Edward hoped to enjoy that tranqiiinity ot 

he stood in need, when domestic treachery, and that 

^[uarter most galling to his feelings, disturbed the peace 

e English monarch. At a period when the hostilities 

«en England and Scotland had concluded with a truce 

irteen years in prospect, his queen Isabella, under a pre- 

of ejecting a reconciliation between her royal consort 

laer brother Charles le Bel, took a journey to PVance, and 

to get her son Edward there also, a boy of twelve 

of age. Whilst there, the queen was joined by Mor** 

r * with whom she lived on terms of private intimacy* 

^ere truly degrading to herself as a woman, and most 

•'^^^^ceful to her royal dignity. Charles le Bel had succeeded 

^ - ^^ brother Philip on the throne of France, and had latterly 

^^^^^siinned several frivolous pretexts to quarrel with the king of 

;«ng]and. It had been artfully suggested to the papal envoysi 

;sipIoyed by the pontiff* to restore peace between the two 

o'ogs, that Charles might be induced to grant to the solici- 

ions of a sister what he would withhold from an indifferent 

egotiator. Edward fell into the snare, and Isabella pro- 

.,',e«ded with a splendid retinue to France. Months passed 

liway, and neither mother nor son appeared inclined to revisit 

iJngland. The queen sought to justify her absence by pre* 

^^ ended apprehensions from the hostility of Hugh Spenser ; 

^ ind thus wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury. 






Itetterfrom the Queen to <Ae Archbishop 0/ Canterbury* 

.** Most Reverend Father in God, 
- " We have carefully perused the letter by which you re- 

C£:-> quire us to return to the company of our most dear and dread 



* Roger, lord Mortimer of Wigmore, was made a'prisoner at Boronghbridge, and 

confined with other knights in the tower, from whence he effected his escape by cor- 

2ruptiog the fidelity of Qirard de Asplaye, <me of the officers in the Tower, who, in aa 

entertainment which he gave to the wardens, infused a soporiferons dmg into their 

^rink. While they slept Mortimer made his way out of the place, and a boat on the 

<^dge of the water conveyed him across the Thames. There he fonnd his senrants and 

liorsest rode to the coast of Hampshire, where a ship had been prepared for him, and 

embarked for France ; he entered into the service of Charles de Valois. In a very 

abort time he joined Isabella at Paris, and was made the chief officer of her hoasehold, 

in vtrhich capacity he wreaked his vengeance on the prince, who hftd. xeSosftdi V> \»>iA Vvk 

life, -when it was forfeited to the law. 
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lord and Triend ; and assure us that Sir Hugh SpHMrMi 
our enemy, but even, as you say, wishes our good, iii 
we marvel much ; for neither you nor any one of sowiii 
■can believe that we would abandon the company cf Wi 
lord without good and reasonable cause; Rnduoteii' 
to escape the danger of our life, and Ihrougli fBtof*" I 
Hugh, who has the government of our saidloRl'*'''' 
whole kingdom, and who would dishonour us'l'''*' 
his power, as we are certain and know fmii 
though we dissembled to escape the danger. W*"* 
nothing we desire so much, after God and oiuraW*'' 
be in the company of our said lord, and to liveini** 
same. We therefore beg of you to excuse ts' 
mauuer can wc return to tlie company of out a^^l 
■out pulUug our life in danger, on which acooiU*! 
greater grief than we can express. 

" ^t Pari*, Wednesday, after Candlemaa. 

The king then addressed the following to lb" f 

"' ^''"^> «*«_, 

" Several times, both before the homag^ ^^ 

have ordered you to return to us immediate!?'' ^aj 
any excuse. But before the homage you ei^ ^^ 
because your presence was necessary for the ^^* 
-our concerns; and now you send us word th»' ^^j 
Gome, through the danger and fear of Ilugl^^ ^ i 
which we marvel with all our might; the n 



rl he treated each other in so friendly a 



endly a r^ ^ 
us, and even at your departure you gave him prO' ^ 
and proofs, of certain friendship, and afterwards ^^ 
kindest letters, and that not long ago ; which 1^ , 
shewn to us. And truly, dame, we know, and so ^ 
he has always procured for you all the honour in 
and that since you came into our company, no evil 
has ever been done to you ; unless, perhaps, 
through your own fault (if you will but remember,,-^ 
spoken to you, as we ought, words of chastisement 
without any other aevevitj. ■Neither ought you, a^ 
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leootint of God and the laws of holy church, as our honour 
lad your own, for any earthly reason to transgress our com<- 
DAnds, much less to ayoid our company. Therefore we 
mnmand and charge you, that, laying aside all feigned rea* 
ions and excuses, you come to us immediately in all haste. 
«' At fTesUninMUr, December lit.** 

The king, ailer ordering the young prince his son to return, 
Hdd to refuse his assent to any marriage^ adds the following 
postscript :~^ 

** Edward, fair son, though you are of tender age, take 
diese our commands tenderly to heart, and perform them 
kiuinbly and quickly, as you wish to escape our anger and 
lieavy indignation, and love your own profit and honour ; and 
■follow no advice contrary to the will of your lather, as the 
wise king Solomon teaches you, and send us word immedi- 
ately what you mean to do : knowing this, that if we find you 
hereafter disobedient to our will, we will take care that you 
ihall feel it to the last day of your Ufe, and that other sons 
shall learn, from your example, not to disohey their lord and 
Ather."— Rymer iv. 181-212. 

Hie queen's designs soon unfolded Uiemselves, and it ber 
came evident she was the dupe of the Lancastrian faction, 
and was made the chief agent of the rebellious party, who had 
resolved on the death of their lawful sovereign. Great nuni- 
bers having resorted to her standard, Isabella appeared at the 
head of the insurgents at Orewell in Suffolk. 

In a council purposely summoned on the occasion, several 
instances were detailed of the king's brutal conduct towards 
his queen ; and it was declared she could not return to her 
oonsort without being in evident danger of her life. A repre- 
sentation was then made that the queen, the prince, and the 
earl of Kent, were come to free the nation from tlie usurped 
tyranny of the Spensers. Under this and similar pretensions 
did the queen, aided by her paramour, Mortimer, and the 
remnants of the Lancastrian faction, work upon the credulity 
of the people, the great bulk of whom* no\if ftXxug^Wi^^^^ 
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the effects of disease and famine, nere iii a proper i^lalc tol 
imiiosition, and tamely saw their king displaced from hii 
throne, and wandering as a fugitive, fhrouj^h the wilj hi' 
trigues of the queen and her partisans. When Isabella a|» 
proached the capital, Edward found it requisite for his safetf 
to seek concealment, and retired wiih a small retinue to Ibe 
marches in Wales, where lay ihe estates of Hugh Spenser. 
At Bristol it was ascertained that the king; had taken shippii^ 
for Lundy, a small isle in the mouth of the Bristol chanod, 
vrhich had been previously fortified and plentifully stored wift 
provisions, A proclamation was immediately made, sunt- 
moiling him to return and resume the government. The 
barons and prelates assumed the power of parliament 
and resolved, that by the king's absence the realm had been 
left without a ruler, and they declared the young prince gaw 
dian of the kingdom, in the name, and by the right, of hil 
fether. 

The Spensers were sacrificed to the fury of the party. l%t 
father, whose grey hairs should have procured him, itlctft 
the claim to defend himself, for he had passed his itiiutieft 
year, was drawn from the court to the place of executiol 
where he was embowelled alive; his body was hung OB* 
gibbet during four days, and then cut into pieces and throirti' 
to the dogs. The younger Spenser fell as a traitor, will' 
every mark of ignominy which could aggravate the bittemetf 
of his sufferings, ■ 

The ill-fated monarch, whom a westerly wind prevenlcJ 
from reaching the isle of Lundy, landed at Swansea, arf' 
■was conducted to the strong fortress of Kenilworth, whetth 
was treated as a prisoner. A deputation came who used jno* 
mises and threats to induce him to resign ilie crown ; hiaU'' 
swer has been differently reported by his friends and by trt! 
enemies ; however, he was led into a room where the deputa- 
tion had assembled, and received back the homage and fealty 
ofhisaubjeets;andhis son Edward, who was in his fourteenti' 
year, was declared king. His accession being publicly an* 
nounced, he was crowned under the title of Edward HI, 

The custody of the person oi "Ei-wMi ot Carnarvon ira* 
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giVen to sir John de Maltravers, who, to conceal the i)1ace 
af his residence, successively transferred the royal prisoner 
S»in Ke nil worth to Corfe, Bristol, and Berkeley ; and, by 
legerity, endeavoured to deprive him of his reason, or to 
fthorien his life. From the period of his son*s coronation, the 
disposed monarch suffered every indignity which the malice of 
his keepers could invent. During^ the illness of lord Berkeley, 
who had been joined with sir John Maltravers in the guar- 
dianship of the unfortunate king, he was murdered at Corfe 
castle, by the introduction of a red-hot iron into his bowels. 
His excruciating pain caused him to be heard by the inmates 
of the castle t but no investigation followed the murder, and 
the corpse was privately buried in the abbey church of 
St. Peter, at Gloucester *. 

A modem historian remarks, that the first Edward had 
been in disposition a tyrant. As often as he dared, he had 
trampled on the liberties, or invaded the pro])erty, of his 
subjects ; and yet he died in his bed, respected by his barons, 
and admired by his contemporaries. His son^ Edward II., 
was of a less imperious character: no acts of injustice or 
oppression were imputed to him by his greatest enemies ; 
yet he was deposed from the throne, and murdered in prison. 
Of this difference between the lot of the father and the son^ 
Ihe solution must be sought in the manners and character of 
khe age. They both reigned over i)roud and factious nobles, 
who, though they respected the arbitrary sway of a monarch 
aa haughty and violent as themselves, despised the milder 
and more equitable administration of his successor. That 
snocessor, naturally easy and indolent, devolved on others 
the cares and labour of government But, in an age unac- 
quainted with the more modern expedient of a responsible 
minister, the barons considered the elevation of a favourite 

* According to tbe jadgment of the honse of peers in 1330, Mortimer commanded 
fbt murder, (he confessed It before his death) ; and Goamey and Ogle, two officers 
appointed to watch the king daring the illness of lord Berkeley, perpetrated the deed. 
Xbrtimer suffered death, the others fled ; the fate of Ogle remained unknown, but 
'Gooniej went to Spain, and being apprehended by the magistrates at Burgos, the king 
•f England requested they would examine him in the presence of an Knglish envoy. 
^Fhe disclosures made by him were kept secret ; but the messengers who had him ia 
Bharge, recciTed orders to behead him at sea, on his way to £ng\&iid.\ 
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as their owu depression, — his power as the hrfringemi 
their rights. The result was what we have seeo,- 
of associations, having for their primary object the 
•f evil counsellurs, as they were called, from the pern 
the prince, but which gradually invaded the legitimili 
of the crown, and terminated in the dethronement uii. 

For the part which Isabella acted in this tngikKiff 
logy can be framed. In a few yi 
with the ireneral execration of mankind. She saf ta^ 
tnour expire on a gibbet, and spent the remaiDder dikt 
in disgrace and obscurity. 

The order of kuights templars, establisfaed in III** 
abolii^hed in this reign. Their wealth and power y^ 
rated a spirit of independence, which eiasjierawil * * 
and ecclesiastical authorities. As long as the hnj** 
'Usefully employed against the iuiidels, their aiMW* 
silent; but after their expulsion from the HolyU**' 
indulged in indolence and luxury. Philip de BdJ^ 
the order to pope Clement V., and accnsed liw'. 
fiigacy, idolatry, and apo&tacy. AJler ronturc •• 
tion the institute was suppressed, rather as » •*'* 
expediency than of justice. When the pap*l b"" * 
purpose arrived in England, Edward delayed it* '^ 
fcr more than a year; and when he assented i" '*^ 
Ordered that the master of the templars in Ei^'''^*'^ 
sllowed two shillings per day, aud the other knights'*^ 
per day, out of their former property. Eleveo J''* a 
ft being decided that all the possessions of thetemf'^ 
reverted as escheats to the lords of the fees, *"* ^ 
passed whiuh assigned the property to the hos]''™'* 
the same purposes for which they had been origin" 
lo the templars. 

Edward had issue by his consort, Isabella of Ft"*^ 
aons: Edward of Windsor, who succeeded Wm * 
ilu-one, and John earl of Cornwall; and two ii^ 
Jane, married to David Bruce, king of Scolli 
wiio married Reginald. CQxmt o'i G>ifc\diea. 
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£dward founded Oriel College and St Mary-Hall, in Ox* 
ftrd. Among this king's pious benefactions he endowed the 
Sotninican convent at Langley, in Hertfordshire, with five 
Jmudred marks a-year to pray for the soul of Peter Gaveston. 



Chapter XIX. 

EDWARD III. 



Xbe son of the late monarch was proclaimed and crowned 
as Edward III. ; but his youth allowed to Isabella and Mor- 
timer an excuse for retaining that ascendancy over his mind 
which ihey had hitherto exercised. The regency was formed 
of their party. The first measures of the new government 
were» however, disconcerted by the conduct of Bruce ; who, 
ihiaking the state of affairs in England was favourable to his 
flan, violated the engagements of tlie truce, of which only a 
6w years had now expired ; and with an army of twenty 
fhooaand men, ravaged the county of Durham. 

Edward waited six weeks at York for the arrival of his 
Ibroes, which gave great advantages to Uie enemy, who were 
by babit and constitution particularly calculated for predatory 
Biciinions. The Scottish troops consisted of cavalry ; their 
drink was water, their meat the cattle of the country, which 
fiiey slaughtered, and then boiled in the skins ; and they car* 
with them a scanty supply of oatmeal in a bag, which 
ch horseman attached to his saddle. 
The English army spent many days in a vain pursuit, not 
beings able to reach the enemy, as the velocity with which 
bey advanced, or retreated, made it difficult to discover or 
pursue them. Edward, by proclamation, promised the 
konour of knighthood, and an annuity of one hundred pounds 
br life, to the first man who should bring him intelligence of 
be Scots. Thomas de Rokesby gave the information ; but 
Ihe English were foiled in tliis campaign by the superior skill 
and activity of the enemy ; and the peace which was signed 
between the two aadoDs, the following springs was ec^^l Vc^ 
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glorious to England, Edward resigned, by a solsran inii 
tnent, every claim of superiority over Scotland ; andcosM 
tliat the dominions of Bruce, his dear friend and ^i 
form a kingdom distinct from tfaat of England, v'l&iAl 
jection, right of service, claim, or demand vthstfww I 
preserve the general harmony, it was agreed tliatiiv,% 
Edward's sister, should marry David, the eldest w^'S*^ 
and that the sum of thirty thousand marks shnllhti'l 
Edward, as a compensatioo for the damages iiMM 
Scottish army in the last invasion ; which sum, « 1»W 
riage of her daughter at Berwick, Isabella di»tdrfl" 
herself and Mortimer. The arrogance of the lillnM 
that exercised by any former favourite. Morlirafli* 
the regal authority in the council, he filled the wintiO 
dependants, he placed spies around the young mow** 
he maintained a guard of one hundred nndeigiflf 
for his own security. Such conduct exciled the 
the great barons ; his scandalous familiarity 
the murder of the lale king, who now was as t 
he hiul formerly been blamed, and the public is 
of the recent peace with Scotland, concurred 
enemies of Mortimer, and aasocialious were Pormed! 
him from the court. 

As the discontent of the nation increased, tBi"!' 
reports were circulated and believed. Among otlitf '1 
affirmed, that the lale king was still alive, and liTinS*' 
castle, mider the custody of sir John Deverel. Th!* 
Kent, the king's uncle, was surrounded hy the ageoB* 
timer, who, under the guise of friendship, drew him' 
Bnare which cost him his life. He, with the atctw 
York and the bishop of London, was arrested on lh< 
of having conspired to depose the young king, and 
his father on the throne. Intrigues against the ead < 
were carried on by forged letters, purposely brought' 
tate priests, some of which were pretended to come' 
pope, urging the earl to liberate his brother from pris 
others from prelates and barons, promising him Iheii 
'O-operation, when he B\iQu\d M.n?\iLT\ vVve to-jaX bVmA 
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J on their plans more effectually, the earl's enemies 
from him letters, which they undertook to deliver to 

captive. By these, and similar contrivances, they 
I in bringing forward a list of accusations against 
>f Kent, and he was arraigned before the peers, who 
ed him to sufier the penalty of treason. It was be* 
it his birth would have saved him from punishment, 
elia was inexorable in forcing his execution; and 
e had rendered himself unpopular by his haughty 
ir, yet, such was the general feeling as to his inno- 
t no person could be procured by money to be hisexe- 

and, after a suspense of four hours, a felon in the 
ea was induced, by a promise of pardon, to strike off 

:d was now eighteen, the age at which his predeces- 
been deemed capable of guiding the realm ; and 
of Hainaultr whom he married in 1328, had borne 
1, the same who is so celebrated in history under the 
the Black Prince. The king felt the state of de- 
\ in which he had hitherto been kept : his mind was 
with concern at the conduct of his mother, and he 
I the execution of his uncle. These thoughts he 
to Lord Montacute, and, acting under the advice of 
leman, he resolved to assume the regal authority; 
•Ian was arranged to arrest Mortimer during the 
)f the parliament at Nottingham. For this purpose 
.te gained the confidence of sir William Eland, go- 
if the castle, in which the royal party resided during 
ion, as every precaution was taken for Mortimer's 
Through a subterraneous passage, leading firom 
side of the rock to the castle, the king^s friends were 
ed ; and having seized Mortimer, he was brought be- 
parliament to answer to the following charges : Hiat 
)mented the dissensions between the late king and his 
'that h^ had illegally assumed that power which, by 
} vested in the king's council alone ; — that of his own 
Y he had removed the late king from KeTuVNVOxVXv \x) 
f^ where he caused him to be put to dea.\\i\— VXv«X.V} 
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bis ageiils he had caused the earl of Kent to bdii 
brother was alive, and then procured the esri'a lif 
preteace of treason ; — and that he had emb«zilal ttti 
treasures, &c. Tlie peers retired nith the bill aCioija 
meiit, and after some deliberation declared all tlie li^ 
to be notoriously true : they therefore contleinnri SuM 
" to be drawn and hanged as a traitor and entafJi'^ 
snd kingdom ;" which sentcQce was put in eit^" 
Elms at Tyburn*. 

The queen's mother was spared the shame rfiW*" 
solicitation of pope John XXIL, who also eibwl«l*'( 
by letter, to shun the danger of favourilism, aidi"^ 
his system of government by Ibe united adTiteof l« 
prelates, and commons, assembled in parliamenL 

Repeated incursions of the Scots eugroseeil ■)<>' 
©f Edward during the succeeding three years, ^'^ 
duct furnished the monarch with a pretext thatlitj"1 
laled the treaty of peace ; and he induced the W? 
liament to give its approbation to a renewal of iht*** 
English were powerfully victorious at the b'''*^ 
dnn hill, when sir Archibald Douglas, the regeniol^ 
with six earis, and many barons, fell on the fidd** 
and Baliol was seated on the throne of Scotbni I*" 
period, however, the cause of independence again triiWJ 
though, as long as Baliol was supported by thekiiiS'' 
land, he rose victorious from every disaster ; butW 
moment that Edward determined to cl^m the ^ 
France, the war with Scotland was suCTered to Iniqf* 
fortress after fortress surrendered to David, the son ilf 
Bruce. To understand the line of policy pursatijl 
ward during the remainder of his reign, we muslin^ 
succession of the French monarchs. i 

. Riilip IV. of France, who died in 1314 left thl 
liouis, Philip, and Charles, who all died without md 
and two competitors, among the descendants of tlwii 
cessors, put in their claim to tlie throne: Edward of E 
the grandson of Philip IV., by his daughter Isabrll 
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Ij^P Of Valois, as grandsoD to the father of that monarch. 
Il^^'iuse being brought before the twelve peers and the 
kJl^ of France, they decided in favour of Philip ; and the 
^^^ ^t^gland was summoned to do him homage for the 

•i^ ^Quienne. 
"^^^ed ^*^^^^ of the rival kings of France and England 
'^^U^j '"^^'iy grounds of complaint, which were only partially 
^ tli^ ^*tt 1331 ; and the opposite interests which each felt 
? ^^d k '^ ^^ Scotland hurried them into new hostilities. 
^•^tt j^/^ the policy of the French crown to support the 
"^^ tlj» ^* against the power of England. Edward be- 
StK * ^'*^"ct with displeasure, and his enmity was 
. ^Uji ^^ ty the advice of Robert Artois, a stranger, and 
^^Ce^ Having obtained the aid of several continental 

^'^e/^ ^" sovereigns, the English monarch sailed with a 
*e!j Q * ^€et from Orewell to Antwerp. To defray the ex- 
j^ nx^ expedition, Edward had recourse to subsidies, 
l^ ^ forced loans: he pawned his jewels and his 

^^ Seized for his present use the tin and wool of the 

H^ ^ J lies who had promised their assistance to Ed- 

j- . J^^^ "filing to come into the field; and for twelve 

^ w ^^ nothing more than ravage the country in his 

'^^m many villages, and exercise all the annoyances 

, ^ ^ ^^ ^ent, and cruelty to the inhabitants, which the 

^^" nr had rendered usual on similar occasions. In 

fi^ *^X^ « Benedict XII, represent to Edward, that his 

ylffgi^* ^t>^ ^^^ interested \iews of his allies, were leading 

1 ioW^^^^^culties and disgrace. Although the king had 

l^^cA Vxig 2Lrmy, and had involved himself in debt to the 

^^gg^^ ^Hree hundred thousand pounds, he persisted in his 

T^ig^ ^^d had the imprudence to set forth his claim to the 

\jr2^^ cto^n in two proclamations, issued at Ghent, in which 

"^^flja^d the title of king of France, and quartered in his 

Ifc ^^ French lilies with the English lions* 

tf*^..^ t^'vnqaestionftbly the tne heir to the crown of France, Bs'son of Charlev 
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Leaving his queen at Ghent, as an hostsgc for hia ipi 
return, Edward revisited England, and obtained froBluiji 
liament an unprecedented supply. This timeEdvaHnildii 
& gallant fleet trom Orewell. and obtained so cotniiletttlM 
over Philip, who had assembled with tlic aid of Its &«• 
snd Narmans a powerful fleet in the harbour of Slim, H 
the French ministers were Tearful of intbrming llwirM** 
of the disaster. His buBbon first hinted it to hiit!<^ 
tlie English cowards; and when the king asked ItunA^ 
replied, that they had not the courage to leap inlotk(«* 
the French and Normans. Edward's next plan wi*Wl"f 
Tournay aud St. Omer, in which he was UDsiiCMtilii;^ 
finding his treasures exhausted, and that his allies RfM> 
fight without money, he reluctantly consented to wiii* 
in which the Scots were al/o included. 

Edward relired from the walls of Cambray in si** j 
gust. The clamours of his allies, who required IhtW* 
of their arrears, caused him to demand money ftomilf^ 
but the eschetjuer was unable to supply his wanit*' 
was compelled to borrow of usLirers at exorhHanli^ I 
Some of his courtiers took this opportunity to instil i** 
king's mind suspicions as to the fidelity of his minliK*'') 
suddenly, leaving the earl of Derby and other notiWjl 
pledge with his creditors, he sailed from a port in "*l 
and stole up the Thames, landed at the Tower, ami (i^l 
the chancellor, treasurer, and master of the roll*, '•'I 
three of the judges, and ordered the arrest of inost*'| 
ofticcra who collected the revenue, A 

The king's dispute with archbishop Stratford, pf^^'jjl 
the council, involved a question interesting to the p''™PI 
the peerage, as its result established, as an undeniable [""^1 
that no peer could be arraigned, or brought to judgP* J 
cept in parhament, aud by his peers. During the «^J 
of hostilities the urgency of the king's wants hnd bw 
plied, on the usual condition, — the redress of llis i^ 

immpmoriiil ; ud hb ulltgalicn Ihal Iho Uw. Ihongh 'Ln ftdL fgwe mil '*l*i| 
Biolhfr. who WM ifem»l5, i.»5 jet vDid wilh rtMpeal Id himself, wbo ■« ■**J 
liinnlojUriniBontindiclioiii lot il tes mji^MnnajiiMenei «f » lifH " ■! 
person, how conM she poMiWj Waiam\l \1 \ti1«t ibmI I 
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and here Edward practised o new system of dia- 
imulation : whi!« he cheerfully granted their petitions, em- 
lodted in the form of statute, he liad previously Ei<rned a 
mrtest against them, in which be declared that whut he had 
^needed through necessity, be would afierwitrds revoke at 
venience. Two years elapsed before he again 
vestured to meet his parliament. He had then the address 
to prevail on both houses to consent (o the repeal of the 
Cornier act, on condition that the principal of their requesta 
sbould be granted. 

The failure of the two last campaigns did not prevent Ed- 
ward from forming fresh continental alliances; and he now 
ftVippoTied the cause of John, the new duke of Gretagcie, 
&gunsl Charles de Blois, nephew to the king of France, aod 
acknowledged heir to the dukedom in right of Ins wife Jane, 
wJiose heroism is extolled by alt historians. John crossed 
: to England and did homage to Edward as king of France, 
his sovereign. Edward assisted his vassal with a body 
^roops under the command of sir Walter Munny, and 
red in autumn with twelve thousand men. In the fol- 
winter, Clement VI,, who had been lately raised lo the 
of St. Peter, sent two of his cardinals to mediate a 
, and a truce was concluded for three years and eight 
IS ; but in the interim John of Bretagne died, and ap- 
id Edward guardian to his son. The hope of a penna- 
■t peace between the parties was soon extinguished, and 
Lions for war were carried on by both sides. Edward 
grants of wool from his parliament; and Philip ea- 
led the gabelle, the monopoly of salt, fur the crown ; 
caused the king of England to declare his adversary 
r^gned by mlic law ; and the king of France retorted 
denominating Edward " the wool merchant." 
it length the English parliament recommended the re- 
ral of hostilities with France ; and an army proceeded to 
lienne, under the command of the Earl of Derby. This 
pedition was victorious : he recovered the greater part of 
i places which had been contiiiered by the enemy ; and 
ale he pursued bis victorious career, Ednaiii Tna.A.& a fnaV- 

VOL.I. 
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less attempt to ga'tn the earldom of Flanders ior II 
After that failure, Edward collected a numerous foree.^ 
ing solely of his own subjects, and sailed to the l{ 
Normandy; which province was so defenceless, thRtift 
fleet burnt the vessels in the different harbours, die ea 
laged the country, set fire to the villagesi and coUedrfjl 
ers. Edwartl's object was to cross the Seine and bra 
the town of Calais. This was rendered sodifficiiKNN 
of the bridges having been purposely destroyed, tliatifl 
could only be effected by stratagem, which he at iM 
complished over the Seine and tbe Somme ; anil 
got possession of Crotoi, he issued his orders toot 
necessary preparations for the expected battle : for thn 
army were then at Abbeville, Tlie spot on which I 
determined to receive the enemy was an eminence wB 
on a gentle ascent a little behind the village of Creci.^ 
evening he entertained his barons at supper, and fl 
them with a promise of victory. When they were ■ 
entered his oratory, threw himaelf on hia kne«s U 
altar, and prayed that God would preserve his bonll 
elept little, and at the dawn of the morning am 
mass, anil received the communion with his son, Hf 
prince of Wales, who had just reached his fifteenth jl 
Never were preparations made under circumsU 
truly awfiil, The sun on that day suffered a partial 
birds in clouds, the precursors of a storm, flew screati 
the two armies ; and the rain fell in torrents, acol 
with incessant thunder and lightning. About fill 
afternoon the weather cleared up, and the battfl 
The young prince being in danger, sir Thomas Norol 
to request a reinforcement ; upon which king Edwa 
from a windmill, watched the chances of the battle^] 
if his son were killed, or wounded ? and being tokl j 
" Then," said the king, " tell Warwick that he s^ 
no assistance. Let the boy win his spurs. He, if 
who have him in charge, shall earn the whole gloi' 
day." The conflict was fiercely and bravely maintal 
seemed so greatly in favour of Edward that, at ll 
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dity, when it bep;an to grow dark, John of HainaiiH took 
i of the bridk of Philip's horse, ami telling hitti to re- 
re himself for victory on some future occasion, led the 
■arch away by force. With a small retinue of five barons 
i sixty knights, the kin^ escaped to tlie city of Amiens. 
■*She flight uf Philip did not terminate the contest ; but 
the darkness increased, the lighting gradually censed : 
ToicMof men seeking the banners from which tliey had 
longer heard, and the English rejoiced 
tbey hod repulsed the enemy. 
The darkness of the night was sncceeded by a dense mist 
the rooming, and the carnage is !;ui<l to have exceeded 
of the former day. At noon Edward sent the lords 
utd Statfbrd to examine the field of battle. In the 
aog dwy presented to the king eighty banners, and a ca- 
lve (rf' eleven princes, twelve hundred knights, and thirty 
sand person.s of inferior condition. A Inice of three 
was proclaimed to allow the enemy time to bury their 
; Riid Edward assisted in mourning at the funeral ser- 
in the cemetery of Montenay. 

Bonv the slain was John, king of Bohemia. His crest, 
» Mtrich feathers, with the motto " Ich dien," " 1 serve,'' 
Ml«^ted by the prince of Wales, and has been always 
e by his successors, 

lie two kings commenced immediate measures of future 
rily. Edward, to ensure a convenient harbour for liim- 
m the French coast, undertook the reduction of Calais : 
Philip dispatched a messenger with ))reBents to the 
■ of Scotland, exhorting him, by the invasion of Eng- 
bfld, to avenge his own wrongs and alford assistance to his 
^y. The eagerness of David wanted no excitement; only 
six days before the victory of Creci, Lionel, the second son of 
Edward, and guardian of the kingdom, had ordered levies to 
be made to watch ond oppose the motions of " the Scottish 
insar^ents." From Perth, David led his army into Ciniiber- 
land. and thence, by Hexham, into the bishopric of Dur- 
ham ; but the English forces assembled and gave them battle 
at Kevil's Cross, where (hey proved victorious, aniDo.v\iww 
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made prisoner, and afterwards conducted to tlie TomrMtf 
London. -.,44 

When king Edward entered Normandy, he left his gdlnt' 
cousin, the earl of Derby, to struggle in defence of Guienne 
against the powerful army commanded by John, duke of 
Normandy, eldest son to the French monarch. The nctorj 
of Creci caused Philip to require the presence of bia aoa 
and the aid of his army, which gave the earl, who before 
could only act on the defensive, the opportunity of oossang 
the Garonne ; he then laid waste Ancenis, Sainlonge, and 
Poitou ; carried by storm the rich and populous city of Poi- 
tiers, and led back his troops, laden with plunder, into their 
winter- quarters. Edward was now engag'ed in the aieg« of 
Calais, which he meant to reduce, not by assault, for not a 
single engine was erected against the place, but by the less 
fallible operation of famine. John de Vienne, the govenior, 
upon seeing a town of huts rise around him, penetrated inU 
the design of the king, and turned out of the place eveij 
individual who, upon inquiry, did not possess a sufficient 
supply of provisions for several months. Philip did not 
neglect the means in his power to relieve so important ■ 
fortress. Taking with him the Oriflumme, the sacred standeri 
of France, he encamped at Whiisand with one hundred sod 
fifty thousand men ; but finding the roads rendered impassaUB 
by the fortifications of the besiegers, he proposed a pesM 
which was rejected : he then challenged Edward to a genenl 
battle, which the latter accepted ; but the French monarok, 
fearful of defeat, retired on the eve of the day which had ben 
appointed. 

The moment he was gone, the arms of England. (jusiUP 
ing the lilies with the lions, were seen to wave on the casllM. 
In vain did the governor solicit for a capitulation ; Edward 
insisted that he should surrender at discretion. This intelli* 
gence brought despair to the inhabitants, n» they knew the 
king had expressed a resolution to punish their habit nf 
ind feared that his enmity had been embittered bjr 
e obstinacy of their resistance. They met in the market- 
. to consult togel.\iet, -W^vcn *e wo'a^e; ^taetosity of Eus- 
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face de St. Pierre offered to stake his life for the sake of his 
fellow-townsmen ; five others imitated his example, and they 
proceeded barefoot, and bare headed, with halters in their 
hands, to the English camp, where Edward received them 
wiih apparent severity, but granted their lives to the tears and 
entreaties of his queen Fhilippa. Thus was Calais severed 
fivun the French crown, afler a siege of twelve months. To 
fiecure his conquest, Edward expelled the majority of the 
natiYea, and repeopled the town with a colony of his own 
subjects. 

Calais rapidly became a place of importance, and was 
appointed the general mart for the sale of merchandise ex- 
ported from England ; and it continued to flourish for more 
than two centuries under the protection of its conqueror and 
bis successors. An armistice of six years was now agreed 
upon at the instance of pope Clement, who had used his pa- 
cific endeavours in vain for the last two years. 

Xtfingard remarks that, in an age which valued no merit but 
that of arms, Europe would have been plunged in perpetual 
war, had not pope afler pope laboured incessantly for the 
preservation or restoration of peace. 

Hie victories of Creci and Nevil's Cross had stamped the 
Nputation of the English, and raised their sovereign to the 
Brst rank among the princes of Europe. David, king of 
Scots, and Charles de Blois, duke of Bretagne, were his pri- 
aoners ; and to his possessions he had added the town and 
Imbour of Calais, an important station for his navy, and a 
convenient opening into the territory of his rival. But these 
victories had been purchased, it was said, with the blood of fifty 
Ihouaand Englishmen. The memory of this loss was, however, 
nearly obliterated by a destructive pestilence which, shortly afler, 
nsited the island. It was first discovered in the empire of 
Cathai : thence it proceeded through different provinces of Asia 
to the Delta and the banks of the Nile ; a south wind trans- 
ported it into Greece and the Grecian islands ; from whence it 
swept the coasts of the Mediterranean, depopulated Italy, and 
crossed the barrier of the Alps into France. A succession of 
eanbquakesy which shook the continent of £\xro^^ itom C^- 




Uik IB Ae HiA of Pakad. Mhoed in the fatal yenr 1348; f 
aai ibMeh R igfaad caaifwd that cBlamity, it was deloj^ r' 

t—JMK — DeCMifctrwidflHMWt incessant torrrnUnf fill, ' 

iM Awgaat the plapH nade its ^spearance at DmchesKr; ^ 
ii X»ifhtr it mckcd Ltnidon, and then proceeded Bon)^ f 
Of ils vktiBH inwiT expired in the coarse of tii ' 
e than tno or three dajs. Fnm ' 
id J extended to the brute cteatioai ' 
a hj aciMend in the Selds, untouched bj l«&s o{ i* 
fnji and Ibetr potR&etion aided (he malignity oflhe &• 
«nk*: The hboms ofbnsbandry were neglected ; no COOR) 
rfj mk i . were epcoed ; the p«rliament was prorated ; ai 
^Mh^riMt oalf OB ditir c»wn safety, fled from the air of lb 
^^^^■11^ Bkd sE^iled every call of honour, duty, and bam- 
^H^KjUl ibe cmielmes in Loudon were soon filled ; nd 
^^Hnlm Bfxnny purcbased, far a public burial place, afidl 
of thinera acres, where the Charter-house now stands, ft 
was obsenvd, that though ihe malady assailed the EngUi 
wbo were in Irdand, it spared the natives. The Scots, too. 
were exempt for several months ; but Ihe infection afterwudl 
penetrated into the farthest recesses of Scotland. 

Tht consequences of the mortality were felt through al 
ranks in society. The piety of the age attributed this sewi 
visitation to the aa^er of the Almighty: all embraced tht 
opportunity to inTeigh against the prevailing estravagance rf 
dress, the silk hoods and party-coloured coals of the men, 
their deep sleeves, and narrow confined waists, the indecent 
shortness of thdr hose, and the ridiculous length of th«r 
pointed shoes, the bushy beard before, and the tail of tafr 
behind. " A new seel, calling themselves flagellants, or wWf 
pers, affected to know, that the mortality had been sent la 
pimishment of sin, and that they possessed the only meitt 
by which the remission of sin could be effected. Theyfinl 
appeared in Hungary : hut missionary societies were soon 
formed, who hastened to impart the knowledge of this new 
[ vospel to foreign nations.] A colony of these Katies reacb«(t 
~ w-land, and landed in Lflddon. Each day they assembled 
apj>ointed hour, ia,iiged ftvetoaeX'jfta Sa, ijjto liaa. 
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i moved slowly through the streets* scourging their naked 
lulders, and chanting a sacred hymn*. At a known signal, 
, with the exception of the last, threw themselTes flat on 
t ground. He, as he passed by his companions, gave each 
Btsh, and then also lay down. The others followed in sne- 
ision, till every individual, in his turn, had received a stroke 
m the whole brothertiood. The citizens gazed and mar- 
led, pitied and commended ; but they ventured no further, 
e missionaries made not a single proselyte, and were com* 
led to return home with the barren satisfaction of having 
le their duty in the face of an unbelieving g^neratiou."'-^ 
troARo, voL iv., p. 98. 

Sdward, convinced that the Frendi crown lay beyond his 
ch, offered to exchange his pretensions for the sovereignty 
the provinces ; but the French barons declared they would 
rer suffer the bri^test jewel m the French crown to be 
rendered, and Edward's indignation urged him again to 
renewal of arms, flis son opened the campaign with an 
ly of sixty thousand men. 

?*rom the walls of Bourdeaux the prince led his plunderers, 
whom he gave the orders to pillage, bum, and destroy, 
the end of seven weeks they returned laden with spoil! 
1 their commander boasted of having, in that short period, 
1 in ashes more than ihre hundred cities, towns, and 
a^es, in a populous district which for a century had 
, been visited by the horrors of war. 

Whilst the king of England, and John, son of the French 
oiarch, were employed in spreading general devastation in 
I neighbourhood of Calais, the Scots surprised Berwick, 
iired thdr forces over the borders, and carried their crud 
ra^s through all the northern counties. At the first intel* 
ence of this invasion, Edward hastened to England, and 
archased from Baliol his rights to the Scottish throne. 

* L'Evesqoe has gtTCB «« the foUowiag stusa from one of fhdr hymiM. 
Through lore of Ban the Sariour came. 

Through love oi man he died ; 
He Mfliired want, reproach, and shame. 

Was scourged and emcified. 
01 think then on thy 9ayiottr*s pain. 
Ami. lash th* tinaor, lash agaim. 
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The next year was signalized by the meniorabi:!! 
Poiliers, The prince of Walea, who from the coiJ 
armour was sljled the " Black Prince,'' Jefl Boimit 
a small army, his object not being' conquest, bui 
the injuries of war: he oyerran the fertile proi 
Querei, Limousin, Auvergne, and Bern. Tbeiuwi 
trodden under foot ; the cattle were sjaughlereil; * 
and provisions which the army could not consiw "w* 
etroyed ; the farm-houses, villages, and towns, m 
to ashes; and every captive, able to pay his ransm*** 
ducted to Bonrdeaux. Elated with success, Ik psiKt* 
was unconscious of his danger in penetrating so f" i*' 
country, and found, on arriving at Mauperliiis, iti?* 
within five miles of the enemy. The two ai 
Poitiers, and siith was the estraordinary valour ofib'^?* 
that the whole chivalry of France was defeated bjiU* 
of Englishmen ; and John became the captive of tt" ^ 
whom he had persuaded himself he should endW 
his loiln. Having concluded a truce for two years ftt' 
dauphin of France, prince Edward returned to Enjl''^" 
landed with John at Sandwich. The royal captive <i" 
ceived in London with every mark of honour, wliitb 
to remind him of his unfortunate situation, and 
make him the principal ornament in the triumph of 
queror. 

The battle of Poitiers changed the face of tll& 
the king of Scotland, about whose ransom 
had proved of no avail, now found that his 
fined at the price of ninety thousand marks 
the whole of that sum was paid, David died, and 
Tnainder of the money was paid to England by his si 
Robert. 

To adjust the rival claims of the kings of Engh 
France was a much more difficuU business. By the 
mediation, a form of peace, subject to the apprnl 
Edward, had been agreed on at Bourdeaux, before the 
sailed with his captive lo England ; but Edward' 
exorbitant that the French \ieoijle refused 
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yntb them ; and the English king carried his army once more 
ioto France*. 

i Sfeanwhile the French fleet swept along the English coasts 
^id threw the natives into the greatest confusion. Winchii- 
lea was taken and pillaged : and the barbarities everywhere 
practised towards the inhabitants, induced men of every pro- 
fiasfiion to arm in defence of their country. When the French 
TBtired^ the English followed them, and in revenge plundered the 
vnall isle of Saints, on the coast of Bretagne. Within a fortnight 
Edward planted his banner before the gates of Paris. In 
Yam did the papal legates attempt to open a negociation ; th£ 
fcvro.monarchs were alike obstinate. Edward, after wreaking 
his :vengeance by setting the suburbs on fire, decamped^ with 
a threat that he would pay the capital a second visit during 
the following summer. In the neighbourhood of Chartres 
the fleeing anny was exposed to one of the most dreadful 
aionna recorded in history. A hurricane blew with astonish- 
iiEg fury ; and a shower of hailstones fell of such an enormous 
ue that six thousand horses and one thousand men were 
killed upon the spot; while the canopy of heaven seemed to 
be Tent with the most dreadful peals of thunder. A sense of 
the miseries occasioned by ambition awakened remorse in the- 
heart of the king ; he sprang from his saddle, and, stretching 
his arms towards the cathedral of Chartres, vowed to God 
and the Virgin, that he would no longer object to such pro- 
pCMals of peace as were compatible with the preservation of 
hiB honour. 

Hie " great peace," as it was emphatically called, was signed 
Iry oommissioners at Bretagne, and was ratified at Calais. 
Edward and John knelt together on the platform of the altar in 
the church of St. Nicholas, and swore by the body of Clirist, 
and the holy gospels, to observe the term of the treaty. 

* FroUsart gives the following curious account of the baggage of the invading army : — 
"The king and his lords were followed by upwards of six thousand carts laden with 
tnts. pavilions, mills, and forces, to gprind their com, and make shoes for their 
honet. Upon these carts were also many vessels and smsdl boats, made of boiled 
iMfher : they were large enough to contain three men, to enable them to iish any lake 
0r pood, and wen of great use to the lords and barons during Lent The king had, be- 
ndes, thirty falconers on h(>rseback, laden with hawks ; sixty couple of strong hounds, 
•ad at many greyhounds. 

K 5 



The king of England united all his domiDioo^^Eu I 
Loire and the Pyrenees into one principality, an^^n^f 
on his eldest son ss prince of Aquitaine. The ^^Kog. 

had married |liis cousin Joan, countess of Kent: .j,^ 

court at Bourdeans. It happened that Pedr-^«3/r , 
Castile, snrnamed " the cruel," having been dan'^^^^ 
by his subjects, sought the protecting assistancetr'tbj^ 
and the latter, considering the Castilian as«Mr 
sovereign despoiled of hia crown, though PednMMi 
bim covered with the blood of his wife, his tiir«fc!l« / 
brothers, and many other innocent victims, rauaJo^J 
his defence, and marched at their head, throu^ f'0 I 
to the frontiers of Castile. At the haltle of NanMt* 
proved victorious; he recovered his crown, butlBW'f I 
form his eogagements tor the aid rendered bin ^'* > 
prince Edward, who returned to BoardeauswilhoK^l 
treasury, and a shattered constitution. 1 

None of the renunciatious slipulated by the pcKt** 
tagoe had been hitherto fulfilled by either parly. '&'" 
writers attribute the bLajne to king Edward: LblV 
accuse the insincerity of the king of France. It^T 
which once distinguished Edward had begun to<l>^ 
and a gradual decay enfeebled his mind and bod;. ^ 
tlie Black Prince, whose very name had IbrmerlyspRi'' 
into every enemy, had brought from Spain a dis«9' 
baffled the skill of his physicians. Such was his staletf< 
nessthat he was unable to mount on horsebaek; ivi^ 
grown melancholy and morose. Plunged by the Iv^ ' 
Pedro into an abyss of debt, he was no longer aUe Hi 
the expenses of his court, which was the most magnifk 
Em-ope; and he proposed the imposition of a heartH 
the five following years; but the lords who skirted ll 
of the Pyrenees maintained that this would be a viol" 
their privileges. The prince was obstinate, and (lie *l 
tented barons appealed to their superior lord the ^ 
France, who had obtained by his wary policy ths i 
of " the wise;" he acted with caution and dupliiAj- 
appeal was neither received nor rejected ; but he » 
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the appellants of his protection, and, under various 

pieleKts, contriTed to detain the messengers twelve months 

IB his capital. During that period he employed iiis brother, 

llie duke of Anjou, to foment the discontent of the Puitcvins, 

who had loadly complained of the avarice and arrogance 

of the English government; and he sent mcs8enp:ers to 

aoiicit the aid of don Enrique, who had again displaced 

Ids brother Pedro from tiie throne of Castile. John had 

vetumed to England in 1363, to arrange certain difld- 

CHltiea which arose in the adjustment of the treaty of Bre- 

tagne; for, said he, *^ if honour were banished from every 

dher place, it should find an asylum in the breasts of kings." 

He was well received by king Edward, who gave to him 

tbe Savoy for his residence : but he was attacked soon 

after his arrival with a dangerous illness, and, atler lingering 

a few weeks, he expired, and was succeeded by his son 

Cbaiies, iht present monarch, who now threw off the mask, 

and summoned the prince of Aquitaine to appear in his court 

.to answer the complaints of his vassals. King Edwanl, 

apprehensive of the result, made proposals of concession to 

Chariea, on condition that on his part he should be equally 

lilicnl and reasonable. The proposal being referred to the 

KfCBch peers, they advised their sovereign to reply by a 

denunciation of war. Ponthieu, Poitou, and Guienne, 

were immediately entered by hostile armies ; conquest fol- 

lowied conquest; and at the end of six years, Charles had 

aot only recovered the districts lost by his father, but he had 

also made himself master of the far greater part of Guienne. 

ne prince, who lay, with his wife and son, in the custle of 
Angouleme, a prey to disease and vexation, was rouse<i to 
aetion by the near approach of the dukes of Anjou and Jierri ; 
he declared that his enemies should find him in the field, and 
aaAurled his standard at Cognac. Among the conquests was 
Umoges, the capital of Limousin, and which had surrendered 
through cowardice or treachery. Edward swore, by the 
8oal of his father, that he would punish their ingratitude or 
perish in the attempt. Afler a month's exertion a breach was 
apeoed into the heart of the city, and the inhabitants, abandon- 
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ing: all hopes of self-defence, threw theonselves on the imn} 
of the prince ; but orders were given for the promiscuoni 

massacre of the whole population. 

" There was not that day," sayg Froissart, " a man id 
Limoges, with a heart so hardened, or so little sense of rfr 
ligion. Bs not to bewail the unfortunate scene before his ejet. 
Upwards of three thousand, men, women, andcbildrea, vera 
slaughtered. God have mercy on their souls • for(lie/ini« 
veritable martyrs.'' , * 

The French knights who formed the garrison on ttuA«i> 
casion displayed so much courage and valour, that the piinec, 
who from his litter was a spectator of the combat, oDend 
life, and the liberty of ransom, to those who Diight choosett 
surrender. 

By the contemporary writers, the Black Prince is pourtnjcd 
as the mirror of knighthood, the first and greatest of baoa. 
But the massacre at Limoges has lefl a foul blot on U) 
memory. His military career now terminated. By tht 
advice of his physicians he returned to England, where it 
lingered for six years, cheering the gloom which hung over 
him with the hope that his second son, Richard, (the cUol 
was dead,) would succeed to the crown. In the year IS/U, 
England retained of her transmarine possessions only CitlnBi 
Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and a few places on the Dordogne. 

On the death of the Black Prince, which happened in 1376, 
the commons petitioned the king, that Richaid of Bourdeam 
the prince's only surviving son, might be received as the pre* 
Bumptive heir of the crown, and the young prince, who MS 
then iu his tenth year, was presented to the two houses tif 
the archbishop of Canterbury. The commons petitioned itit 
he might be declared prince of Wales, hut they were cheoktd 
' by Ihe lords, who gave it os their opinion that the grant irf 
such honours " belonged not to the prelates or barons eithtf 
in or out of parliament, but exclusively to the sovereign, wiA 
usually exercised his prerogative on some great festival.* 

The power of the " good parliament," aa it was caOtd^ 
expired with the prince of Wales; many of their petition! 
were now refused by the king, and the duke of Lancaster 
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Died the chief place \a the administration. Sir Thomas 
I. la Mare, the speaker of the house of commons, was arrested 
ider false prcteuces, and imprisoned ; and WiUiam of Wick-' 
, the celebrated bishop of Winchester, was condemned, 
tbout being heard, to lose his temporalities, and to keep 
r twenty miles from the king's person. The members 
t parliament were not easily silenced; they insisted 
al of sir Thomas de la Mare ; and the prelates re- 
lired justice to be done to their colle^ue, the bishop of 
fincbester. To intimidate the latter, the duke espoused the 
djce of Wycliffe, who had been accused of teaching 
jdox doctrines ; he attended his trial, where it happened 
it some injurious words, addressed by the duke (o Cour- 
(0.5, Ushop of London, extited a considerable feeling of 
dignatioQ in the audience, and they declared they would 
tect the prelate, at the hazard of their lives. The neit 
-ning the populace quitted the Savoy, which was the duke's 
ce, ajid reversed his arms as a traitor. This tumult was. 
lowed by a poll tax of one sliillini; ou every beneficed 
, and of fourpence on every other individual, 
9 only excepted; and in return the king published 
__r«l pardon for all trespasses, &c., because he had 
leted his jubilee, this being the fiftieth year of his reign. 
1 time Edward lived in obscurity at Elthara, 
.Jbned to the care, or mercy, of Alice Ferrers. As he 
r weaker, she removed with him from Eltham to Sliene, 
^aa careful to keep-bim in ignorance of his approaching 
ildsUon. On the morning of his death, she drew the ring 
I Ua finger and departed. The other domestics had sepa- 
4 to plunder the palace : but a priest, who chanced to be 
jihe spot, hastened to the bed of the dying monarch, and 
Me him prepare himself to appear before his Creator. 
irard, who had but just strength to thank him, look a cru- 
E into his hands, kissed it, wept, and expired. The king 
rried Philippa of Hainault, who died in 1369. and jbos 
ied at Westminster. By her he had seven sons aiid five 
igllters, of whom three sons and one daughter survived 
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Edward III. was one of the greateGt and most accomplished < 
princes that ever filled ihe English throne, whether considered 
ai a warrior or a legislator. In mental powers he was eqaal, 
and in personal acquirements superior, to any of his prede> 
cessors. He was strong, well proportioned, and majestic: 
To the fashionable amusements of hunting and hawking, ' 
he preferred the more warlike exercise of the touinaiiKiit. i 
The astonishing victories which cast so much gUaj an oat 
period of his reign appear to have dazzled the eyes of Us 
subjects and of foreignerR, but the disaslers 'which clouded tlu 
evening of his life proved that his ambition was greater Hun 
his judgmeot. Before his death, all his conquests, with tk 
exception of Calais, had slipt from his grasp. By the ftie 
quent representations made in the house of commons of ih 
hardships endured by the people, several of the officers wsM 
removed during his reign 

Amon^ the various grievances of the people none * 
more offensive to them than that which was called " pumj- 
ance. Wherever the king travelled, every horse and cairi^ 
on each side of the road was put in requisition for the oa- 
veyonce of his suite, which often exceeded a thousand per 
In the same manner purveyance was made for the ki^ 
table and household : orders were issued wherever he stopped 
to supply meat, com, forage, and every article necessaryfif 
the support of man and beast ; and when it seetned eo 
nient, provisions were seized for the use of the royal garrim 
for expeditions, and occaaionally for the armies statioaed h 
fijreign parts. Though it had been originally intended thatfill 
payment should be made to the owners, legal subtleties • 
employed to elude or delay payment, and (he creditor •■ 
often compelled, after a fniidess pursuit of several yean, «l 
relinquish his claim through lassitude and despair. By ta> 
cessive statutes, a strong barricrwas opposed to the extoitioM 
and encroachments of purveyors ; much also was done at this 
period to clear the administration of justice from the abusM 
irith which it was polluted. Man; of the improvemotf 
vtiich we st present enjoy are owing to the perttuacitT « 
^llich the commons, during this reign, annually repes 
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ir complaints. Of these none proved more generally 
■enriceable than that which ordained that all informations 
Aould be laid, and all pleas should be held, in the English 
language*. Another improvement was the statute of trea* 
BOD8, passed in 1351. Until that period the crime was so 
loosely defined, that the judges claimed the power of creating 
eoDstructive treasons, and frequently convicted of that otfeuce 
persons, whose real guilt amounted only to felony or tres])ass. 

The people -at this time learned to appreciate the utility of 
frequent parliaments ; as these assemblies offered them pro« 
lection from the insolence and extortion of the officers of the 
crown^ and repeatedly procured for them the confirmation of 
tbeir liberties from the sovereign f. 

Archery attained its perfection under the Edwards ; the vic- 
tories guned by tlie English during the reign of Edward IlL 
were considered by contemporary writers as owing to the use 
of this destructive weapon. Proclamation was made that all 
persons should practise archery on the holidays, out of the 
hours of divine service ; and every game which might with* 
dmw their attention from that exercise was strictly forbidden. 

With regard to the state of the English church during the 
fourteenth century, the rivalry still existed between the civil 
and ecdesiasdcal judicatures, and each continued to accuse 
tbe encroachments o^ the other. The popes, as supreme 
pastors, continued to require pecuniary aids to enable them 
to conduct the government of the universal church ; and the 
people, in proportion as they were oppressed with taxes for 
the wars against Scotland and France, complained of the 
nonies which were also raised towards the support of the 
eonrt of Rome. The reader will recollect the census of one 
thousand marks, granted by king John as an acknowledgment 
that be held the crown in fee of the sovereign pontiff. At the 
death of Edward I. seventeen thousand marks were due : by 



* It was i Mi wwf w added In the stmtate, that though causes should be pleaded, shewn, 
4afaided, aainrexed, debated, and judged in English, they should be entered and en- 
idled in Latin. 

\ An aeeoaft, Tery iatemtinf to every Englishman, of the form they assumed and 
At Buuuer ia wkiok they ware ooadaeted, will be found in Lutqabd, toU iv. \}. IS^^ . 
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his son the demaud was discharged ; and tbe third Ednard 
imitaled (he conduct of his father, until he engaged in tbK 
project of wresting the crown of France from its possess^. 
At the return of peace, in 1366, Urban V. demanded tin] 
arrears. A reply was given in the name of the king, lords, 
and commons, that the act of John was clone without llw 
consent of tlie realm, and against the teuor of the uati) which 
h^ had taken at bis coronation, and the^ resolved la resist Om 
claim. Thus the question of the census was set at rest for 

About the year 1360, Wycliffe, a new teacher, appeartd, 
who boldly rejected many of the tenets which his counlrymeit 
had hitherto revered as sacred. He was then engaged in 
fierce and ridiculous controversy with the different orders at 
the friars, as he maintained that a life of mendicity was 
pugnanl to the precepts of the gospel ; and made this distinc- 
tion, that Christ, though he received, did not ask ; while ihe 
ii-iars, not content with spontaneous offerings, extorted oihets 
by their importunity and falsehoods. By degrees WycliiftM 
tended his invectives to the whole body of the clergy ; aodbii 
refractory conduct, and that of his disciples, became sutiiecte 
of astonishment and complaint. In the last year of Edwu^. 
while the parliament was sitting', he was summoned to ansMT 
in St. Paul's, before the primate and the bishop of Liondoo, 
A vehement altercation ensued, which has been before alluded 
to, when Ihe duke of Lancaster with difficulty escaped mk 
his life, and Wychffe was allowed to depart with a aevera 
reprimand, and an order (o be silent for the future on lluwe 
Bubjects. In a few days after that meeting the king expired: 
the sequel of WyclifFe's history will be related under the ragn 
of the ne\t monarch. 

As long as the king was surrounded with the splendour of 
victory, his commands were cheerfully obeyed, and his wants 
supplied by his obHequious subjects. But when his good 
fortune began to fail, they freely criticised the measures of his 
government, blamed his ministers, and with every grant at 
money wrung from him some new concession. The duke of 
I JdSacaster, wbo, during his brother's illness, and the decliaiii^ 
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is &ther, assumed the reins of administntion, became 
ct of public hatred. Sir Thomas de la Mare, speaker 
ouse of commons, asserted, that if the royal revenue 
in faithfully administered, there could have been no 
y for laying additional burdens on the people, and 
hat the present ministers were unequal to the task of 
ing the public business: and several of the duke^ 
;s were impeached, and others were expelled from the 
uid put under arrest Alice Ferrers, a married womas 
guished beauty, who had been lady of the bed-chamber 
D Philippa, obtained such an ascendancy over the 
and after the queen's death, as to obtain a grant of the 
belonging to her deceased mistress, and was allowed 
dng to dispose of the royal favours. To check her 
ption, the following ordinance was made : — " Whereas 
nt has been brought before the kiug, that some 
have pursued causes and actions in the king's courts 
3f maintenance, and for hire and reward^ which thing 
3s the king, the king forbids that any woman do it 
r : and in particular Alice Ferrers, under the penalty 
ting all that the said Alice can forfeit, and of being 
1 out of the realm." 

rd's admiration of chivalry induced him to establish 
tr of the garter, about the year 1349. " It is pro- 
>bserves our modem historian, " that by the garter an 
was meant to the union which should exist among 
^hts ; and that the motto was intended as an admo- 
> the members to be honourable in mind, as well 
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death of Edward III., the crown devolved to his 
D, Richard II., in right of his father, the la\Ai^x\w<i^ ^^ 
The youth was only in his eleventh ^eax \ axid «& \xvk 
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father had doI had possession of the Ibrooe, w 
hi PI descended to his son, and as he had three v 
the prime of life, some fears were ciiteitained u|| 
tensions which might be opposed to the si 
taliiin of the citizens of London waitei 
Shene, while his grandfather lay on 
advised him to remove and make the Towei U 
The prince did so. His grandfather died then 
and the nest day Richard made his public procei 
the capital; on which occasion, iu consequeDceril 
the nation bare liim, triumphal arches were erededil 
were esbibited, and conduits Tunning with « 
the wealth of the citizens *. 

His coronatioQ was performed with imprec 
Gceuce. Sir John Dymock attended as chamfM 
lord steward, constable, and marsh&i, rode up ai 
hall to maintain order, while the king and his a 
of a splendid, but tumultuous banquet. 

The council of regency was formed the neil 
and consisted of the chancellor and treasurer, ^ 
manent counsellors, two bishops, two earls, t) 
bannerets, and four knights. To the surprise dm 
the duke of Lancaster retired apparently sati^til 
had been the ascendancy of his power, it w 
have aimed at tile crown for his own head. He tu^J 
secured places in the council for several of his ci 

Tile truce between England and France t 
before the death of Edward. Charles 
tilities, his fleets insulted the English coasts, ■ 
added much to his former conquests. The lale of I 
plundered, the town of [Hastings was burnt, and] 
parliament was required to carry on this expensiql 
their first meeting il was seen how much the influfj 
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.ncaster had declined* the new speaker of the com* 
; sir Peter Mare, the very man he had impriM>ned in 
the proposal to raise an aid for the war, the com* 
ited the council of twelve peers, with my loid of 
duke of Lancaster) at their head. The latter replied, 
>ns had no clum to his advice; they had charged 
bat which amdunted to treason ; and he would not 
ider the imputation, nor apply to any business tSl 
er should be cleared. He then called his accusers 
g*, he was ready to meet them, either in singlt 
' in imy way that the king and his peers might 
t this the prelates and lords arose together, and 
[n : ** no mortal living would give credit to such 
." At length the duke sufiered himself to be per- 
brget the past, but he required a law to be enacted 
ire punishment of the inventors of fidsehoods. 
plies, continually renewed to carry on the war in 
occasioned general discontent The Scots had 
t truce, and some petty engagements were fought 
: everywhere the result was disappointment to the 
he jewels of the crown had been pledged to defray 
es, and still the necessities of the state required 
and a capitation tax was granted, which graduated 

each person's rank and estate. But these means 
sufficient, it was resolved to impose a tax of three 
head on every male and female who had attained 
fifteen. This gave rise to an insurrection which 
the life of the king, and the very existence of thft 

period, through different parts of Europe, men 
longer willing to submit to the impositions of 
; which spirit of independence had been awakened 
f of causes, a;ll operating in the same direction, 
le progressive improvement of society, the gradual 
knowledge, the increasing pressure of taxadon, 

1 aH, the numerous and lasting wars by which 
I for a c«atury been convulsed. ISift {«ml da?*^* 
irti nad fcJenees, iHuchtiienbegmitoie^^^vML 
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encouraged the people lo pant for better fortune ;ud 
the weight or those chains with which the lt«>, 
the nobility and gentry, had so long and Bo BWettIr 
them. Thus were the minds of the populaM i 
rebellion. 

Commissions were issued to difiereut person) 
into the conduct of the collectors, in order Id (^J 
ment from those who had been favoured or oiiWri ■ 
Brentford in Esses, the people refused to mist 
these commissioners. The men of Kent soon .^ — . 
conduL't of their neighbours, and a third party of i# 
formed at Gravesend. At Maidstone they oppwrilri* 
lyler of thiit town, leader of the commons of £iiiip» 
with them an itinerant preacher, John Ball, "bo w 
for the text of his first .sermon before this lawbii' 
multuons multitude, the following lines : — 



He told them that by nature all men were born fk 
the distinction of bondage and freedom was the 
their oppressors, and contrary to the views of that^ 
and that when the distinction of ranlts was atxiU 
would be free, because all would be of the same iwll 
of equal authority. This discourse was received 
of applause. 

By letters and messengers these proceedings*! 
made known through all the neighbouring conQliM! 
a few days the flame spread from the southern 
to the Humber. Everywhere the insurgents pilll 
manors, demolished the houses, and burnt the col 
and cut off the beads of every justice, and lawyer, i 
who fell intotbeir hands. Newgate, and the othetp^ 
London, were demolished, and the prisoners libenUI 
palace of the Savoy, which bad been rebuilt by Hn^ 
of Lancaster, and was the most magnificent in Engi* 
plundered and desUo^ei", li^e-j 'Wtwv, 'Cn« t».va,<;les^ 
books and records ■, a.«d Ava'paV.iJde.iS. a ^sx^tj \n w».' 
house of the kmghvs \YDsp\V.^\Ma sA t\«V«tw£&. 
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lent was not their olject, they hammered and cut the 
hich they plundered into small pieces, beat the pre* 
lones to powder, and finding one of their number had 
led a silver cup for his own use, they threw him and 
se into the rirer. To every man whom they met, they 
i question, " With whom boldest thou ?^ and unless he 
16 proper answer, " With king Richard and the com- 
be was instantly beheaded. But the principal objects 
cruelty were the natives of Flanders. During* a night 
>ense and terror, the princess of Wales, Richard's 
held a council with the ministers in the Tower, and a 
DTi was taken to try the influence of promises and con- 
The next morning the lung met the insurgents, 
laced their demands to four: the abolition of slavery; 
uction of the rent of land to foiupence the acre ; the 
srty of buying and selling in all fairs and markets ; 
cneral pardon for all past offences. A charter to this 
as engrossed for each parish and township ; of which 
erks were employed to transcribe copies, which being 
d the next morning, the body retired, bearing the 
anuer> as a token that they were under his protection. 
ler, and an itinerant, named Straw, who had formed 
»«gns, rushed with four hundred men to the Tower, 
ence the princess escaped to the Wardrobe, a house 
er Lane, where the king joined her ; and the next 
S, as he rode through Smithfield, he met Tyler at the 
^ his party, for he had contemptuously returned three 
It charters that were sent to him. The rebel boldly 
» to the king, and while he conversed with his majesty, 
I to play with his dagger, but at last laid his hand upon 
die of his sovereign's horse. At the instant, Walworth, 
d mayor, suspecting his design^ plunged a short sword 
^ler^s throat ; the latter rode a dozen yards, then fell 
ground, and was dispatched by sir Robert Standish. 
surgents prepared their bows to revenge lYie\E\e^ex^ 
^ard, galloping' up to the archers, exclaimed: ^^ ^V^uV^ 
d people," said be, " is the meaning o€ Vi^ cwbdl- 
' Be not coDcemed for the loss of ^o\a \«»Act» 1 
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Bin ymiT king. I will become your leader : fbUow n 
fielt^ and you shall have whatever you demand." 

" Richard's conduct on ihis occasion," observes 
" considering his youth, gave birth to great eipec 
his favour; but in proportion as he advanced ia yi 
gradually vanished." The populace, overawed bj 
sence, implicitly followed the kinp;. He led then 
fields of Islington to prevent disorder in the city; ■ 
having patiently listened to their complaints, he gtai 
demands, and quietly dismissed them. 

On the southern coast, the excesses of the I 
reached to Winchester ; on the eastern, to Ben 
Scarborough. The nobility sought security in tbei 
but the only man who behaved with promptitude I 
lotion was Henry Spenser, the young and warlike 
Norwich, who successively exercised the offices o4 
judge, and priest. In complete armour, he led bi» 
to the attack ; after the battle, he sat in judgmei 
prisoners ; and before execution he administered tol 
aids of religion. But when Tyler was dead, ai 
known that the men of Kent and Essex had dispeni 
sands from every quarter poured into London to I 
services to the king. At the bead of ibrty tbousM 
he published proclamations, revoking the charters a 
mission which he had granted, commanding the vS 
perform their usual services, and prohibiting illegal ai 
and associations. In several parts the commons tk 
to renew the horrors of the late tumult; but the dj 
were dismayed by the roj-a! army, and the aamen 
cutions which took place in different counties. 1 
spirit of resistance was crushed. 

When the parliament again met, the two houses 1 
formed that the king had revoked the charters of en 
lion, which he had been compelled to grant to the i 
but he submitted lo their consideration, whether it nnj 
be wise to abolish the state of bondage altogether. TH 
of the great proprietors were not prepared for the mdoj 
so liberal a measure : and v\ke^ re^\.\ed, via man could i 
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^ff^Kti of the servi(?es of iheir villains wifhont their coj 

L ^rw ^ neither persuasion nor violence should induce tha 

next presented the result of 

p|it>«rBitions, in which they atlribaled the insurreclion 1 

jyll«::>^^»i»^ rouses:— the insolence and extortion of the 

g,^c>r-B ; tlieropacityof the royal officers in the chancer; 

gtTf*^1*'^i, snd the court of kind's bench and common f 

1^ t*a»««iilli called maintainers, who set at dcliance ^ 

_.^-«y**'****T»Ji of the law; and the aids and tables nhicb 

; people, and proved of no service t 

jCrn. Tg 5iien(^ ijigs^ complaints a commission of in 

^, ''^^*^ '*\hile a general pardon was sp"anled to all loyal 

^ V j**^**.**** ocMsion of the king's marriaj;e wilh Anne of Bob 
^' ^ "P^'^C^Bs «f yreat accomplishmenta, and still greater T 
^ 0b^ Wa^ Ui(daughterof the late emperor Charles IV., 
^r*" S^^ f*^ Winceslaus, king of the Romans. She wai 

^^" T***^ "^ndby the people under the appellation of "the 

^j^ . ^ Ihe principal nations of Europe were agitati 

^^ ^l^te^*"' '""""'^S' ""^ Christian world was disturbed b 

^^ - *ioui ^^"^"^ of two competitors for Ihe papacy. Gregyjrj 

■— ^^id ^'^"'y yeafs after his predecessors had fixed 

Tr 11. *^^ in Prance, relumed to reside in Rome. A 
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'•"ee-fourths of the sacred college were French) 

;^ - ( n li ^ Unmans, jealous of their preponderance, demi 

'^ -(W*"?- '_ . ^jg '*0 pope. To appease them, the archbishop of 

^^^^^^^ 'jj'osen, who assumed the name of Urban VI. For 

\,oi- * ^ ^^ ^* be exercised the ponlificul authority without <^ 

^/e '* \ ^^ W hia severity alienated his friends, and irritate 

oflti** (tot"' 'he French cardinals seceded to Anagni; andi 

..»i3^ M-^**^ that the former election had been made unde 

o j/ ^vT'teee of terror, another pontiff was chosen, the cardi 

■t*^ (»' !%», who called himself Clement VII. Clement wa 

' ^ef * ^jWedged by France, and its allies, tlie kings of Scoi 

Lw- "iP'Vb, Sicily, and Cyprus. England, and the rest of Ei 

>r*»"^> "■ " " 



** ^linued in their obedience to Urban, From Rom 



^moD, the two pontiffs launched their ana\feftmw 
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preacheil up crusades a°^inst one another. 
purpose. Urban invested the warlike bishop of Ntmr 
extraordinary powers: and the king^'s council entour 
plan with the intention of directing: the etpedj 
France, and a contract was si^cd between the It) 
bishop. The first destination of the army h 
citizens of Ghent. The prelate took Graveli^ 
Dunkirk, and became master of the coast a 
This commencement would have terminated fill 
he been assisted as he hud reason to expect; bulB 
Lancaster envied the progress of his rival, i " 
reinforcemenls assembled at Dover; so that 6k''''- 
joined only by needy adventurers, who perplesed If' 
and controlled him in the command. He underloolill 
Ypres ; but at the approach of the king of France 
thousand men, the English, in n state of mutinj, 
the arrival of the enemy. Having returned to B 
bishop was condemned to lose his temporallli 
should pay full damages to the king, for havin|1 
fore the time specified in the contract, which ) 
service to the state for twelve months. 

From the time of the insurrection, Wycliffe I* 
to inculcate hia doctrine of reform; but aalheM 
itinerant preachers tended to create disconUnt, 1 
into contempt the established authorities of chnn 
the rector of Lutterworth was summoned ti> 
opinions in the presence of the primate, and Q 
of London. In his apology Wyclifie was compeH 
use of quibbles and evasions, which seem unwoR 
sible, or of an honest man*. This statement, b 
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C-iM( as orthodox, and its author was dismissed with an 
^ to abstain in future from the use of lang^uage so calcu- 
L to mislead the ignorant. Afler repeated endeavours to 
u nge the people, the duke of Lancaster advised Wydiffe 
».l)mit to the judgment of his ordinary, to which he re- 
B^atly assented, and read a confession of faith in the pre- 
^ of the primate and the English bishops, and then retired 
^ rectory of Lutterworth. Two years afterwards, as he 
SKSsisting at the mass of his curate on the feast of the 
^eni8, at the moment of the elevation of the host, a stroke 
jplexy deprived him of the use of his tongue, and of 
F his limbs. He lingered two days, and expired on the 
ecember, 1384. 
Richard had now attained the age of seventeen : the 
it.ion and intrepidity he had hitherto displayed, seemed 
*t.end a fortunate and glorious reign ; and the qualities 
Ji eart were recommended by the superior beauty of his 
, and the elegance of his manners. We are not informed 
tX cause the change in the king was owing ; but, from 
STiod, his reign presents a succession of errors and mis- 
, which involved him repeatedly in distress, and ul- 
•^ly cost him his crown and life. At the beginning 
i^ reign, the duke of Lancaster was the chief object of 
csxon, and he thought proper to seek an asylum in the 
C'i.sh court, from which he did not return, until the king, 
K'oclamation, bore testimony to his innocence, and autho- 
& ^im to travel back to England, with a body-guard for 
better security of his person. Reports of the duke's 
^y «ilty were again revived, and during the sitting of the 



the right of property is fotmded in gncey** seems to have been generated from 

I amalgamation of feudal and theological notions. He admitted seven sacra- 

* ^^Ht differed from the catholic church in explaining the nature of the encharibt, and 
r^t^Mt of matrimony. Of the former he repeatedly teaches, that at the consecra- 
^^ bread, without ceadng to be bread, f becomes the. very body of Christ, which 
'^^ ^on the cross : so that the nature of bread is not destroyed, bat is exalted into «. 
^^Qeof greater dignity. On matrimony he hazarded seyer&l exlt«LQ«d\sftr| ci\^- 
'^liich amounted to mere verbal quibbles. 

t^riesia who truly preached the gospel were, in his opinion, \\ie reeiX ati^ >^^e Qiv\^ 
^*^ of the bierarcby: tUl who opposed them were antichrisU, aii<i X\a v*evi\i«% oS. 
^ Of these be aambered twelje classes, beginning 'witti the pop«, mlA. en^vo^ ^*v^ 
*^dJcant friars. 
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parliament at Salisbury, a paper, containing tht|uni 
a conspiracy to put the crown on his own brad, 
iuto the king's hands by a Carmelite friar. Tlw A 
ctared and swore the statenient \ras false. Theliiupi 
in his story : he was jiven to the custody of »f }ih 
land, a son of the princess of Wales by her liw U 
sir Thomas Holland, who strangled the &iarMi>M 
hands durinsf the njrrht, and ordered the bodynlity 
through the streets as that of a tiaitar, ThisUiai 
did not remove ttie king's suspicion re^rding bit*M 
when the duke relumed from his embassy to pi^ 
armistice with France, he avoided the plan ofurcKH* 
ting himself in his strong castle at PontefracUanl^l** 
mother, by repeated journeys and entreaties, efiKtHi* 
ciliation between the uncle and nephew, and bImuM 
pardon for her son, sir John Holland. 

In consequence of a treaty concluded at PMis.ft''^! 
France sent to Scotland an aid of one thousanil *^ 
the command of Vienne, with a subsidy of fotl'^ 
francs in gold, and armour for the equipment of it* 
Scottish knights aud esquires. The FrenclimMi •' 
arrival in Scotland, complained that (he coinKr? i' 
the people uncivilized, and that there were ao btlfc' 
quels, no tournaments : that they could proeuK < 
coarsest fare, and the jealousy uf the natives ttw 
for their horses, and hourly laid snares for their liW 
long time only two of the natives, earls Douglas ui 
condescended lo visit them ; and when they wwft* 
Iroduced to the king, they were shocked with " hisw 
eyes, of the colour of sandal wood, which convinC 
that he was no warrior." It was the interest of to 
lo commence the campaign immediately; but the i 
nanded to he paid for fighting their own balllei. 
forty thousand fi-ancs were distributed among lll« 
they couid be brought into (he field. They burst in 
umberland ; but a\, IW av'pto^'^ ''^ "ftXAaiA '•il 
liiousand men, Ihe^ retweA ns\\X\ ^ico^A-MiBia. 
This was the firsl Ume tXvaVVcvc 'joww?,>s:TOi,\i» 
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an army, and the success of his expediUon was 
m unfortunate circumstance which occurred at 
[lat city, or neighbourhood, the son of the earl 
ne of the royal fayourites, was basely assassinated 
of sir John Holland. The property of the assassin 
ted, and Richard threatened him with the gai- 
ner left the sanctuary of St. John of fieverly. la- 
!ie unhappy mother died of grief : her guilty son 
& anger of the king had subsided* then obtained 
and married Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
master. 

entered Scotland without opposition ; but while 
:my were redudng the principal towns to ashes, 
eceived that the Scots were ravaging the counties 
>land and Cumberland ; and that Vienne had laid 
rlisle. The duke of Lancaster advised a march 
frontiers to intercept the enemy on their return ; 
he night fresh suspicions were inflised into the 
king, by the chancellor, sir Michael de la Pole ; 
t morning he angrily told his uncle, '* You, sir, 
ti your men, wherever you think best I, with 
eturn to England."—" Then I shall follow you,'' 
duke ; " for there is not a man in your company 
vu as well as I and my brothers ; and if any one 
dare advance the contrary* I am ready to throw 
e." The army was disbanded. 
Lt parliament the king^s uncles, the earls of Cam- 
Buckingham, who had been created dukes of 
loucester, were invested with the sword, coronet, 
state^ and rec^ved a grant of lands firom the 
nting to the yearly value of one thousand pounds* 
olingbroke, son to the duke of LancaatcTt and 
ntagenet, son to the duke of York» were made 
)y and Rutland ; Robert de Yere^ earl of Qc&Sot^^ 
> of marquis of Dublin, obtidned a g;nxvl fot \si<6 
te of Ireland, for which he was to pacj -^eeixV^ veiN^' 
r the sum of five thousand muks^ aad^VcViaA. 
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tious hopes of his unde Lancastei 
carl of March, the ^andson of Xiio 
sumptive heir to the throne. 

About this time the duke of Lancaster went loiill 
of Spain, and concluded a marriage between hit du^ 
Iherine, and Henry the son and heir of the hingalCii 
they were created on their marriage, prince nnifi^" 
turias ; and their issue reigned over Spain formaiifprf 

Richard soon found reason to regret the d**' 
duke of Lancaster, whose authority had hilheitoW* 
warmer passions and more precipitate counciltof'* 
ther, the duke of Gloucester, who now assumed ih* 
BDCy, new modelled the government, and lefltoW'F 
little more than the empty title of king, Tlie Ff^' 
couraged by the absence of the army in Spun, Exw" 
sign of invading England, and assembled a fl«ti»*n 
Sluys, so formidable in its numbers as to spw*^ 
dismay. This opportunity was seized by the bi 
the guidance of the duke of Gloucester, to plot rf 
selves the overthrow of the administration. Uoi'- 
currences delayed the invasion to the following J*i* 
two parties made an experiment of their stra^J 
parliament, which met at Westminster. The W 
commons, instead of attending to the king's cofflilii 
sented a joint petition for the removal of the "B* 
members of the council. A compromise folio™! 
ting dismissed the obnoxious ministers, on reeeiviogM 
ihat none but the chancellor Suflblk should he moM 

A bill of impeachment was prepared againat tht 
SulTolk, which prosecution deserves io be rememlierw 
terity, as it confirmed to the commons the claim ofl 
ing the ministers of the crown. The object of ihl 
opposition now unfolded itself to be the establish^ 
permanent council, with powers to reform the ntttioft 
ard gave h'la asaenV, W\, Tc^wsei ^.q ^i-^Tid. the dan& 
commission beyond \.vie\vft tnoiifcii. Ki.ft«.ia«wt^ 
Bl'on, he open\y pTotea\.ed agafvn^^- Jivv-j "ftCm^ &sk*' 
Jiament, which might Vuxu to V\?. i^-cnviaivie, «ti 
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to. the liberties and prerogatives of the crown. The commis- 
Aianers entered upon their office ; but no mention is made of 
frauds discovered, of defaulters punished, or of grievances 
jedressed. The earl of Arundel alone reflected a lustre on 
the Bew administration. On different occasions he captured 
one hundred and sixty sail of vessels richly laden ; he re- 
Jieved the garrison of Brest ; he destroyed the ships in the 
liarbour of Sluys, landed his troops, and laid waste the coun-^ 
try to the distance of ten leagues. The king, as might have 
Jbeen expected, resolved to emancipate himself from the con- 
trol of the commissioners ; he visited several of the principal 
towns, and everywhere distinguished his arrival by some act 
of grace. At Shrewsbury he held a council of the judges, 
and another at Nottingham ; and having desired their reply to 
certain questions respecting the law of the land, they main- 
tained in their answer, that the commission which had super- 
ceded the king in the exercise of the royal authority, was sub- 
Tersi ve of the constitution ; and further explained the conduct 
of the opposing party, as traitorous, and deserving of capital - 
punishment. They affixed their seals to this answer, and 
.promisedt on their oaths, to keep it secret ; but the next day 
.a was betrayed by sir Roger Fulthorpe to the earl of Kent, 
,|Uid was by him communicated to the duke of Gloucester. 
.. Richard, ignorant of this discovery, prepared for tlie re- 
jHunption of the royal authority at the expiration of the time 
jlllptted to the commissioners, and determined to arrest the 
j^BPDst obnoxious of his opponents, and send them to take their 
trials before the judges, who had already given their opinions 
on the question of law. The commission was to expire on 
the 19th of November: on the 10th Richard was received 
.in the capital . with unusual expressions of joy and respect ; 
.the mayor and principal citizens wearing his livery of white 
vnd crimson, - 

Hitherto matters had been conducted so secretly, that 

JELichard, who had gone to rest elated with the reception he 

had received, was astonished the next morning to learn that 

a numerous army was approaching the capital, under com- 

ioand of the duke of Gloacester and the earls o( X.twivOi<^ \)xA 
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Nottingham. Tlie object was to compel the king to nxtin 
Hie complaints of the lords appellants, who accused the otA- 
blehop of York, Robert de Vere, whom Richard had creatri 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, sir Robert TreeiliaB,ud 
irr Kicliol&s Bramber, of various treasons and misdemeanoan^ 
^rhich they exhibited in thirty-nine articles of impeachmett 
TTiese tive persons, all lavourites of the king, were aammiuui 
to appear at Westminster on (he followiug' Suodsji bol, 
aware of iheir danger, they failed (o appear, und t& endear 
voured to quit the Icingdom. Meanwhile the lords procMiWI 
to pronounce judgment. The dulse of Ireland and ihttuitl 
Sufiblk escaped to the continent: the former died at Loonh 
of the wounds he received in hunting a wild boar in BTabut*, 
the latter was kindly received at Paris, but died of Atgfm 
before the end of that year, 'i'he Hri:libishop passed the it- 
mainder of his days in the capacity of a parochial pricsl iD 
Flanders ; but Tresilian was betrayed by a servant, brtwghl 
before the lords, and hurried away lo execution. Tbe Hti 
day sir Nicholas Bramber experienced the same fate. 

The judges who had given their opinion at ShrmrAiV 
were next impeached of treason, and condemned. GloacflMA 
thirst of blood being yet unsatisfied, iour knigbts, the ea " 
and steadiest friends of the kins', were impeached as I 
and accomplices: one of them, air Simon Burly, bad belonged 
to the court of Edward III., had been selected as guaidiff 
to Richard, and had negotiated the marriage betWMaJll. 
sovereign and the present queen. He was attached loaB 
king as to his son, and the king loved and revered bimiU 
fallier. When Ricliard solicited of Gloucester lo spare iUB|1b 
received for answer, that " if he meant lo keep his cromi,feB 
must consent to the execution of this favourite." Tlie qum 
on her knees seconded (he prayer of her husband ; but neiliNr 
her riink, nor her beauty, her tears, nor her entreaties, cMi^ 
■oflsn (he heart of iJie tyrant. For three weeks Richard, 1^ 
rvfuHlng hia ussenl, averted the fate of bis friend, bat in Ik 
end he won beheaded, 
The rinhe of tjlouccster no longer concealed his desifli 
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Ath the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and the lord 
Mortimer, *' to depose Richard,*' and take the crown 
Ls own custody. 

ntimidated monarch retired to the Tower, and they 
d^ under different pretexts, to banish every friend from 
snce; even his confessor, the bishop of Chichester, was 
n to approach the royal person. 
& long* session of one hundred and twenty-two days, 
snderful parliament," as some called it, but as it was 
stiy called by others, the *' merciless parliament,** 
)lyed. Richard continued for the next twelve months 
cipher in the hands of the party : one bold action, 
, dissolved that authority which had been cemented 

much blood. In a great council, assembled after 
the king unexpectedly asked his uncle to tell him his 
' Your highness/' Gloucester replied, ** is in your 
second year." " Then," added the king, " I must 
J be old enough to manage my own concerns. I have 
oger under the control of tutors than any ward in my 
JUS. I thank ye, my lords, for your past services, but 
require them any longer.** And he followed up the 
f demanding the seals, and appointing a new treasurer 
iew< chancellor. 

king now acted from his own judgment, and for some 
is administration was tranquil and happy. During 
ied of apparent tranquillity the claims of the two pon- 
y cardinal of Geneva, and Urban VI., were canvassed 
iment ; and at the suggestion of the primate and the 
elates, it was determined to acknowledge Urban as 
tful head of the church. 

e year 1394 Richard lost his consort, who, for her 
ccellent virtues, went by the name of " Good Queen 

The king, being inconsolable on that occasion, be 
ised, in order to dispel his melancholy, to \\a\t It^- 
nd taking with him four thousand men at ann^ axA 
iousand ambers, be landed at Waterford ^tti^eri 
losition. Tbe northern chieflains met b\m atXytaft 
e southern attended his deputy, tbe earl rf TS^AS^ 
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iTL^ ax Cai^oT. All dU liiai I muuige, finmiinJ to keep Ae 
pcftse. aad scbouttcd to psj m jcadj tiibiileL 

Tbt fxT nadre kings, VrNnl. OTComur, (yBrian, mi 
Ifaf McTcbtrd. vere instnictgd hi the mannrraof the En|^ 
by ST Hcsiy Chiistal*, and Rerired, thoogh irith some re* 
iDSja:^, the iwDoor of kniglidiood, mud were fculed at die 
Vrj '* Z3l.\t zz Dublin. 

WLIje RiciiAn! was estnHkhing' his power in Isdiad, he 
V35 «uddeii!y recalled to England bj the eonduct of ttw I/A- 
l&rf 5, ihe (iii^riiiples of Wycliffe. This sect had embiaccd tbe 
opp-oniinity of the king's absence to prepare a pietidoo eoB- 
^a-ning a stiangis compound of fanaticism and lolly, OKait ae 
an ati&L-k upon the revennes and the discipline of the dndit 
to he pres^ited to the house of commons. It began bj 
statinz, that ever since the church had been endowed with 
worldly possessions, faith, hope, and charity, had been lia* 
nished from England ; and went on to aflix libels against Ae 
whole body of the clergy. The king returned to Londoo, and 
reprimanded the patrons of the Lollards so severely, that they 
did not venture to move the subject again in that parliament. 
The queen having died without issue, those wrho wished best 
to their country, seeing that in case of the king^s death die 
intrigues of the dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester w^ould be 
likely to bring on a civil war, prevailed with Richard to enter 
into a second marriage. A union between France and Ei^- 
land being anxiously desired, ambassadors were sent to 
Francis with proposals of marriage to Isabella, daughter <tf 
Charies VI., a princess now in her eighth year, but whtv 
when she completed her twelfth, was to be at liberty to tssent 
to or dissent from the treaty. 

Richard sailed to France to receive the princess, and the 
kings feasted each other in their pavilions between Ardres 
and Calais. The marriage ceremony was performed by the 

• Chrihtal had formerly been made prisoner by a native, a powerful man, who un«»- 
p«ctedly leaped up behind him, embraced him tightly, and urging the horse forwaid witb 
bif heeU, fairly carried him oflF. During his captivity he had learned the Irish ]aD> 
foage, and on that account had now charge of the four kings. His great difficulty w» 
to ioiJiire Ihftn to dine at a different VaVic ftova i\xe\T servants, and to wear breeches,!^ 
mMBUf$ trimmed with the fur o[ sc^uuTels. 
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.bishop of Canterbury, and the young queen was aAer- 
is crowned with the usual magnificence at Westminster* 
I alliance with France encouraged Richard to think him* 
secure on the throne ; and he now threw off the mask of 
dmulation, and showed himself resolved on executing a 
ime of vengeance which he had long cherished within kus 
ist. Hitherto he had dissembled, but he had not for- 
3n the murders of his favourites, and the insults ofiered 
Is authority. Of his three uncles, the duke of York alone 
w forfeited his friendship. Age had chilled the ambition 
« duke of Lancaster, and latterly the king had greatly. 
LJred him by legitimatizing his children by Catherine 
^ord, a knight's widow, who had been employed by his 
duchess to educate her children, and who had borne him 
s sons and one daughter. The duke had married her a 
=. interval afler the death of his wife Constantia^ which 
wage was resented as a disgrace by the other princes of 
' ood ; but Richard approved of it, and raised the eldest 
^ho took the name of Beaufort from one of his father's- 
M9, to the dignity of earl of Somerset The duke of 
Caster was still the mover of every intrigue, the soul of 
' faction, that opposed the king's wishes ; so that Rich* 
mind was perpetually harassed by what he saw and 
fce heard of Gloucester's conduct. He therefore resolved 
• rid of the prince, and as soon as he had taken this re- 
csn it was carried into effect with secresy and despatch, 
aard himself headed the party appointed to apprehend 
tester, and proceeded to his castle at Fleshy. When 
u.ke came out to meet the king, he was delivered to the 
cly of the earl of Nottingham, earl mareschal, who pre* 
^ to conduct him to the Tower ; instead of which he put 
On board a ship, sailed with him down the river, and 
'4 his prisoner in the castle of Calais, of which he was 
Ovemor. 

bill of impeachment was prepared against TVioma&^ &\s&il<^ 
Oucester, Richard, earl of Arundel, and Thomas, taxX ^'i 
^I'ck. When the earl mareschal was ordered \o Aarvck!^^^^ 
rer, the duke of Gloucester, to the hat of i!heY\o\xw»^ 

1*^ -3 
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he min^ht reply to the lords who hod accused liim of tivftwn, 
■ an answer was received Ihal " the doke, bein^ in curitody in 
the kiii^s prison al Calais, harf ihere died." The fniddenntis 
of the death created a suspicion that he had been murdored. 
' The iordfi appellants demanded judg'ment; wbereupcm Ibe 
deponiion of the duke, as taken by sir William Rickhiil daxiug 
bis tionfiaement, was read in parliament, and the duke was 
declari'd a traitor, and all his property forfeited b> the awn. 
The archbishop of Canterbury woh banished for life, a&dUa 
temporalities forfeited to the crown. The eari of Wanridi 
was assii^ed the Isle of Man, in which to puss his exile; and 
the lord Mortimer had fled, and was outlawed. 

Whether Richard's object wns security or revenge, the mift- 
ner in which these prosecotions were conducted was illcfil 
and unjustifiable. At the same time liie conduct of the prinm 
of the blood furnishes a 5trong presumption that there hod 
been somethiug highly criminal or dangerous iit the conddct 
of Gloucester. His nephewB, the earls of Somerset andB«^ 
land, were two of his accusers; and his brothers, the d<ilu««f 
Lancaster and York, joined in his condetnuation. OnUw 
last day of the session the peers look ihe oatli ; but wbal nB- 
ance could be placed on the oaths of men who now f iolaUrf 
the oaths they had taken ten years before! 

These transactions unfolded to the view of the public ifce 
real character of the king', whose contempt for the forms of 
law, and principles of justice, appalled every man who, M 
any occasion, had incurred Ihe royal displeasure. Of Ike 
original lords appellants, the dukes of Norfolk and Uecdopl 
alone remained : they chancing to meet on the road betwcM 
Brentford and London, a conversation passed between tbo 
of a secret nature, which Hereford ailerwards repMUd. 
Whether he did it incautiously, or that he purpusel; betnjwd 
it to Richard, is uncertain : but he received an order to th' 
tend Ihe monarch at Haywood; was there charged 9a-iM 
allegiauce to communicate to the council the said 
tion; and was remanded with an injuDclioo to appear 
the parliament, and to submit every particular to the 
£gaee oflbul tribunal. 
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\m§itimfmMmMBai ^me^obeeqiiiously sub- 
riiriM^feMbMiMMMrf the Unf ; ^bnt the noet unoonsiitu- 

iwefl» Ihe inveetiiig the eommittee^ 
AheUMWHHMl^Didetofai'ibrthe pnrpoee of hearing 

i.{pilltiau«ithad heen piesentedaod not 
t^lBgHhi) ielltigyrffriiaineBit> ^with power and 

aad detennfaie» all matters and 

*fai p w eenee of the king, with 

f^ words- of mdeftaite, and, there- 

toa deao y ; mder the colour of 

»:«ifogatod to itself -all the powers and 

iJUH^ariianMnt To this oommittee was referred 

>iteqptf^piiMt'tha-dillie«ofNofA»lk. 

M*^WkaA'm0ltmami!^-m^''eiar-nKiAna hhftorian, "loudly 

t h s n dfaig his knee, said to the 

rllMd»iWitfa<fMirleafe9'ff I.may answer your 

^ il s Bry of L a a sa Bter is a liaar» and in what he 

Ijiawetfli saj, of OMylieoJikeafidsetTaitorashe is/ 

'So f^f^lfe wm >ilHsiMiasll,*eoplinuea the ea»e writer, ** that 

itfiaitfHlftiwvvay'^Mtwewithe two'Miesahoald be referred to 

«Mi[||hree«ft*«f'dbifilry. AdS no wit n esse s could be called, 

I'trvlh Oiiild not baeMsited by eoiifimitmg the parties, 

ihenMi>toieiBrthe4lsctaion to4he judgment of God, 

i^matim^iU^ikit Mmwgdf the- combatants 

CoyiBiitry» and entered the lists in presence of the 

iaBaaaMidltsa0f T>aiihitiiaat,'and an immense assem- 

rpaiflh dBeafosdfliaie iWiAi solemnity the sign of 

Jirorfdk4Hnhnmed,«.Gadspe(qd the right.' And 

rdaithetuagal —inner of combat, when 

leCEtook,jin the language of 

IbefhaMe ;farto 4is wvn ihands. She combatants 
hnftkjQillMirsaali^aiafl.'iiihiiiiVmteakw^ 






Buspenf;e ihe will of iheir sovereign.'' Richard ordered Hhc- ' 
ibrd to quit Llie kingdom within four months ; and to remaio 
in exile for the term often years; but declared that he had I 
honourably perrormed his duly in prosecuting the appeal, till 
the king; had taken the battle into his ova hands. The ju%- 
ment of the duke of Norfolk was more severe : he was also «• 
dered tu quit the kingdom, and to go as a pilgrim to liie lioly 
land, and to remain in banishment for the rest of his life, in Ger- 
many, Hungary, or Bohemia. Hereford went to Puis. 
Norfolk, after a short residence in Germany, visited JeniM« 
lem, and on his return died at Venice of a broken heart. 

Rieliard now thought that he had conquered all his oppO" 
nents; but he did not see that in so doing he had foifciud 
all the popularity whicii he had earned during the 1^ 
ten years ; and the security in which he indulged bnrried him I 
on to other acts of despotism, which inevitably led lo his nun. | 
Ue raised money by forced loans ; he compelled the judgei 
to espouud the law according to his own prejudices, w 
his caprice ; and he discovered after the death of his node 
the duke of Lancaster, that the outlawry affected the am, 
and rendered bim incapable of inheriting hia father's estates 
Henry, the present duke of Lancaster, bad long been tlie iid 
of the people, and the new injury now oifered to their faioui> 
ite, pointed him out to them as their leader : the whole natin 
was interested in the event. At this crisis the king waa i»- 
formed that the ear! of March had been slain by a party rf 
Irish, and in his eagerness lo revenge Ihe loss of his r^lationi 
he determined on going to Ireland. Having appoiDted Vt 
uncle, the duke of York, regent, he proceeded to jaintt 
army at Milfordliaven, and a few days brought him to te 
port of Waterford. 

While Richard was pursuing the rebellious M'MurchMlit 
Ireland, Bolingbroke, the new duke of Lancaster, arrived ifl 
England lo recover, he said, the honours and estates i>f liil 
father. The regent .summoned the retainers of the crown t( 
join the royal standard at St Alban's ; but Henry's friendl 
increased so rapidly, that the small body of twenty followerh 
witb whom he had landed, swelled to about sixty ihousaod 
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d men. The dukes met in the church of Berkely castle^ 
there sealed the fate of Richard : for the pusillanimous 
3t espoused the cause of Henry. When the king first 
i the intelligence from his chancellor, sir Stephen Scroop*, 
a I" exclaimed the monarch, '^ fair uncle of Lancaster, 
. reward your soul ;- for had I believed you, this man 
Id not have injured me. Three times have I pardoned 
; this is the fourth ofience he has committed." The king 
accompanied by several thousands of his troops, but 
3 deserted him ; and seeing the army disperse, the king 
3D the disguise of a priest, and fled with a few friends to 
^ay ; but on arriving there, they found only the earl of 
"bury, with one hundred men. Henry despatched the 
K>f Northumberland with instructions, by artful speeches 
|)romises, to draw Richard out of the fortress, and then 
atke him his prisoner. When within a short distance of 
astle, the earl concealed his men^ by placing them under 
Ic, and appeared at Conway with only five attendants, 
king readily admitted the earl, who produced a letter 
^mng conditions, which Richard agreed to: but the 
|), who was present, proposed that Northumberland 
■d be sworn to the observance of the conditions. Mass 
accordingly performed : the earl took his oath on the 

and, " like Judas," says a writer who was present^ 
i ured himself on the body of our Lord." 
3s earl proceeded to Flint, where the king was following, 
~ he suddenly exclaimed, *' I am betrayed. God of Para- 
tesist me ! Do you not see banners and pennons in the 
' ?" Northumberland met him at the moment, and seizing 
^g's bridle, said, *' I have promised to conduct you to 
Like of Lancaster." Richard, seeing it impossible to 
e, exclaimed, " May the God on whom you laid your 

reward you and your accomplices at the last day.** 
reached Flint that evening. The king upbraided him- 
^r his indulgence to his present opponent. ^^ ¥oo\ \\vaX 
• !" said be, " thrice did I save the life of Ona Heux^ o^ 
^ter. Once, my dear uncle, his father, ou '^\\om ^^ 

*UngKd, Tol. It. p. 806. 
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Xioril bave mercy ! would have put him to dealk^l 
treason and viUany. Gnd of Paradise! I rode lUi 
save him; and his father delivered him to me, to do' 
as I pleased. How true is the saying, thsi Ml 
greater enemy than the man whom we hnvc | 
"from the gallons ! Another time, he drew hi 
in the chamber of the queen, od whom God kitl 
He was also the accomplice of the duke of Glouiwl 
carl of Arundel : he consented to tny murder, uW 
&ther, and of all my council. By St. John, I if^ 
all : nor would I believe his father, who more iliwi 
nounced him deserving of death.'' 

On seeing the approach of his opponenl villi u 
eighty thousand men, ihe king shuddered and iiq> 
meeting the duke he said, "Fair cousin ofLua 
are right welcome." " My lord," uiiswered tiw i^ 
come before my time, but I will shew you the W 
people complain that, for the space of twenty, <i> 
twenty years, you have ruled them rigorouslj;) 
please God, I will help you to govern them bM 
king replied: "Fair cousin, since it pleaseth joil,! 
us likewise,'' At Litchfield Richard seized i ' 
moment to let himself down from his windo* 
retaken in the garden. On reaching the c^ 
went through M'estminster to the Tower, and, u 
along, WOE greeted with curses and the appellal 
bastard ;" a word of ominous import*. 

AHer several consultations it was resolved 
a solemn renunciation of the royal authority oo 
Richard, withan act of deposition on Ihepartofthel 
of parliament. On the day before the sessic 
wailed on the captive in the Tower, and remindedl 
the castle of Conway, while he was perfectly hia a 
he had promised to resiixn the crown, on afcount 
incompetency to govern, — a statement that is cont 
ine two eye~viitneBse& ot V^tHAtWxfw >ic'i.-«i«sa'>lM^1ti 



Black Prince, bw 
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1 the castle of Conway. The depatation*tben pre* 
a paper for the ^g^s perusal, in winch he was made 
Ive all his subjects firom thdr fealty and aUegieace; 
>unce, of his own accord, all kingly anthoiity ; to 
'ledge himself incapable of reigning, and worthy, for 
t demerits, to. be deposed; and to swear, by the helj 
, that he would never act, nor, as far in him lay, 
tiy other person to act in opposition to this reagnation. 
n added, as from himself, that, if it were in hia 
o name his successor, he should dioose his cousin of 
«r, who was present, and to whom he gave hie 

is the account of this transaction inserted by the 
E* Henry, in the rolls of pariiament An accoant, tile 
y of which, some historians have remarked, is liable 
g* suspicion. 

lerxt morning' the king's resignation was read in the 
ises of parliamcDt The coronation oath was then 
>cl it was contended the king had Tiolated the oath ; 
vwnBB Merks, the faithful bishop of Carlisle, arose, and, 
ine of manly defiance, vindicated the character of 
L ; upon which the bishop was taken into custody. 
Tied a prisoner to the abbey of St Albans, and the 
possessor was removed from the throne. By the law 
lession, it belonged to the descendants of Lionel, third 
Edward III. : their claim had been formerly recog- 
and admitted in parliament. All waited in anxious 
je, when the duke arose and pronounced the following 
: '' In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
iry of Lancaster, challenge this realm of £ngland, and 
wn, with all the members and appurtenances, as that I 
icended by right line of blood, coming from the good 
ing Henry III., and through that right that God, of 
xre, hath sent me with help of my kin and of my 

to recover it; the which realm was m povwV. Xo 
lone for default of governance, and \uiido\ng oi ^;(mA 

ver dimcalt it might be to uuderaUiid l\\e «wa 
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on which Henry of Lancaster aspired lo ttie 
object of his challenge was perfectly intelligil 
houses admiUed it umtnimuusly. The archbi 
terbury now took htm by the hand, and led him i 
He knelt for a few minutes in prayer on the sKps,! 
\iaa seated in it by the two archbishops. 

Thus ended the reign of Richard II., a priDm 
the few good qualities he possessed to 1^91 
debased by his passionate fondness for parade! 
He had no brilliancy of talent, nor strength of ii 
bis misfortnnes may probably be traced to the 
which he ascended the throne ; and to (be 
suggested by his friends, to defeat the supposid 
liis uucles, which caused them to refuse subd 
dictates of a boy, and theirneglect compelled Wi 
his atFections on his ministers and associates. 1 
not destitute of courage is evident from bis cM 
youth ; but his despotic notions of g'ovemmeDlti 
mination to rule without control, practised byK 
latter part of his reign, suffice to prepare the n 
catastrophe which followed. 



Chapiek XXI. 

HENRY IV. 

The new king assumed the name of Henry IV., 
having been made ready for liis coronation, a 
was issued on the morning of that day, deck 
ascended the throne by right of conquest, the 
Richard in his favour, and as the nevt male heir 
king*." His eldest son, Henry, then in his 
■Was created duke of Cornwall, prince of Wales, 
Cheater. Hia son ThoTOas, o&li eleven yew 
steward; conaUHi\.\ngTUoma.s"^Btt-i, e.^)A 5&^"*< 
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Eint. He was crowned with great solemnity* and with 
lal ceremonies, with this addition, that the sword he 
hen he landed at Ravenspum, was borne naked on his 
id by the earl of Northumberland*. As the members 
new parliament were the same individuals who sat in 
ly they continued equally obsequious to the will of the 
rh. The earl of March, the real claimant to the 
1 throne, was in his seventh year, and was kept, with 
nger brother, in confinement, in the castle of Windsor, 
r to . prevent the recurrence of vindictive proceeding^, 
useful statues were enacted. One confined the guiH 
on to the offences enumerated in the act of Eldward III. ; 
hers equally tending to the welfare of the subject, 
days afler the coronation the archbishop of Canter* 
nd the earl of Northumberland brought a message 
le king, asking advice respecting the treatment of the 
1 monarch. The king proposed his imprisonment for 
id the lords advised his being conducted secretly to 
kstle, where no concourse of people could assemble, 
attempt being made by the five lords appellants in the 
^n, to re-instate Richard on the throne, and one of the 
ators having traitorously made the matter known to 
the unfortunate noblemen were beheaded, and the 
i scheme sealed the death of the captive monarch,, 
sfore the end of the third month of his confinement, 
own to have expired in the castle of Fontefract The 
1 belief was that Richard had been starved to death by 
3f Henry, and that he lingered fifteen days before he 
d. In whatever manner he died, Henry's agents con- 
the truth with such fidelity that it could never be dis- 
d. That the reader may learn the barbarous manner 
ch executions for treason were conducted at that period, 
resented with an account of the death of sir Thomas 
, one of the conspirators in the beginning of thism^y 
LiiNGABD, vol. iv, p. 381. " He was lianged*, YwiX. \Xi& 

arl received the lale of Man, which had belonged to sit WVniua \e ^c« 
tsbire, in fee forhinuelf and his heira, for tlw seryice of Wiri\^% «to^* •^ 
It aaa all fatttie oowntLtioiu, 



halter was soon cat, and he was maiie to sit cm ; 
before a great fire, and the eKeciitioner came with i 
fais hand, aod knelt before sir Thomas, wbffie W 
tied, bet;ving him to pardon his death, as be M 
office. Sir Thomas asked : ' Arc you the [teem if 
to deliver me from ihis world ?' The eseculiowrai 
* Yes, sir, I pray you pardon me.' And sir Hmti 
him, and pardoned him his death. The eiMtfU 
down and opened his belly, and cut out his bo*i^ 
irom lielow his stomach, and tied them nitb ■ <*' 
*he wind of the heart should not escape, aoi** 
bowels into the fire. Then sir Thomas was sim* 
the fire, his belly open, and his bowels burning !■■* 
Sir Thomas Erpyngham, the king's chamberlUi ^ 
Blount, said to him in derision, ' Go seek a [!»»■■ 
cure you.' Blount only answered ; ' Te Deain i* 
Blessed be the day in which I was born, and li^ 
this day, for I shall die in the service of rnl^j 
lord, the nohle king Richard.' The executioner tf* 
before him, kissed him In an humble maoacr, ui 0^ 
his head W8S OUt off, and he was quartered." 

Henry signalized the commencement of bit 0* 
an expedition to Scotland; but it proved ■ w)*! 
inglorious expedition — -except to aford the kiogJi* 
of exhibiting a moderation unknown in thesniMlsi'^ 
warfare. From humauity, or policy, he laboured Ii4 
the horrors of invasion : by granting his proWiw 
. who asked it; and the royal banner displayed M 
steejile of the church, or the turret of the casilc,* 
the village and its inhabitants tram the violenceand^ 
of the soldiers. 

Meanwhile the warmged on the borders of thetwH 
The Scotlish earl of March had done homage to Bi0f 
»direc(ed the inroads of the Percies into ScotlsntI: i^ 
THrl of Douglas had retaliated by making siotUir i^ 
into NDrlhuTn\jer\and. On. WoVjtotii %a:^ in&b^ 
decisive battle. The Sco\,a, \veaft,e4\<^ TiQ«.^aa,«i« 
hill of HomWdon; t\ve ^n£\\*'oA«A\)-3 (Jaa 4>a»ii: 
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his son Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur, and the 
March, were on the opposite eminence. Douglas, 
: flower of the Scottish nohility, were madeprisonera; 
i English won a complete victory by the archen 
he English men at arms not having occasion to 
e sword. The next year was signalized by the rebel* 
he Percies ; the very party whose exertions had fixed 
on the throne, now wished to displace the usurper, 

they were assisted by the Welsh chieflain, Owen 
r ; but Henry intercepted the progress of the insur- 

appearing with his army in Shrewsbury, just as the 
ame in sight of its walls. Having thus prevented 
lotion with the Welsh, Hotspur retired 4o Hartlefield, 
hence the confederates, according to the laws of 
, sent the king a defiance, which was preserved by 
r, who was in the service of Hotspur. In this in* 
t, printed fi'om the Harleian MS. 42., the Percies 
ced Henry false and perjured ; it concludes thus : 
ese reasons we do mortally defy thee, and thy accom- 
od adherents, as traitors and subverters of the com- 
1th and kingdom, and invaders, oppressors, and 
I of the rights of the true and direct heir of England 
ince ; and we intend to prove it this day by force 

with the aid of Almighty God." 
r replied, that he would prove by the sword that the 
of the Percies was false and feigned ; and the next 

was fought the battle of Shrewsbury, which is one 
nost obstinate and bloody recorded in history. In 
i the two armies were nearly equal. The king made 
Is of peace, which were rejected, end the ehr resounded 
I adverse shouts of " St. George,** and " Esperanoe 
Hotspur was slain, and his father, the duke of 
nberland, surrendered afterwards to Henry at Tofk, 
le was left in honourable custody to plead hia c»»»^ 
ext parliament ; when the lords sentenced Yam \» ^qw) 
t the king's pleasure; but, on the earl sweaann^ iesXV^ 

and to tbekingfa sons, he obtained a. fulY TemvB«^Qf^ 
w and penaltiea. « 
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In the begiDniug of the following year Oie widov 
lord Spenser underLuok to liberate from cunfiBon 
young earl of March and his brother. Ry mmi d 
keys she conducted them out of the castle of Weim, 
hurried them away towards the irontiers ofWiIo,, 
alarm was given, and the fugitives were re-coDdiKU^M 
former apartment. «i 

Much discontent prevailed at this period, ^fH" 
PakoLibery, with three other kuig-hts in Clevebti^ 
in arms against Henry, but were soon dispeiseJw 
John, the king's third son. At the same llcneliV 
of accusation against the king were fixed on Ibeii^ 
churches in York and the neighbourhood. 

During this insurrection the good archbi^ojiSc 
was an enthusiastic defender of the claim nfliifl 
March, suffered els a traitor, and acquired amo^^ 
the reputation of a martyr. Henry, aware tli»tlU 
punishment of an arclihishop would have beenM 
great difRciilties, appointed sir WiUiam FuIthMJl 
tliat occasion. Sir William, without any form illfi 
nounced sentence of death, which was inslanlljtC 
execution. The act so euraged the pope, that itm 
a sentence of excommunication against all who W 
cerneil in the death of the archbishop Scroop; bvlB 
far satisfied his successor, Clement VII., that he n* 
interdict. After many unsuccessful attempts OD # 
the insurgents, the earl of Northumberland, who, ft 
had been restored to his estates, had been depriM 
offices of constable and warden of the marshci, I 
again joined the rebellious party, fell iu a contest^ 
ham moor. But tfiere yet remained onewhohad^ 
power of Henry during the whole of his reign. 1 
Owen, commonly called Glendour, who traced lii< 
from the last of the native princes of Wales. Uisi 
perty lay contiguous to t.ho.t of tlve lord Grey de IW 
the latter, desp\B\wa; toft -weaVo^iBa tJi *\a'S(dii«M 
a portion of it 1.0 U\b o-wh, dXeniont ^T'tat-tluA' 
parlinraeut, wUich. was coiAatnt\\ov\5\-i i 
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Mtu • opponeut He therefore seized the first 

j^ , '^ of the king^s absence in Scotland to do himself 

; -^ -^ *otx5e of arms. Henry resented the attempt as an 

's Authority. Owen was declared an outlaw by the 

. sTovernment, and he declared himself the rightful 

B* ^>x^ \Fales. Adventurers fi'om every quarter of the 

*^ tinted under his standard, and Glendour indulged 

**^storing the independence of his country. Thrice 

M^ l^ad a powerful army into Wales, and thrice he 

""^ fcy the policy of Glendour. His victories again 

-.,»*^^^ig into the field, but the heavens fought in the 

' ^ datives; the valleys were deluged with raiu ; the 

« .* '^»5 carried away in a storm ; and Henry consoled 

^''^ lie had been baffled, not by the conduct, but by the 

p ^S''. of his antagonist. These failures increased the 

*^^ chieflain ; France assisted him with troops, but 

^ V ^*^*>fiitted the conduct of the war to his eldest son, a 
gar 



^^ -^?» ^^0, by his activity and perseverance, gradually 
^^ales ; though Glendour himself never submitted, 
P^ ^^Ved to spin out the contest among the wilds of 
'jl^j^ * Wl long after the accession of the next monarch. 
g^ X^rtnce Henry was not actively employed in military 
PI * *^^ plunged into all the vices and follies of youth. 
•Q « ^^ of his associates was arraigned for felony, the 
n^ ^^periously demanded his release; and when Gas- 
B^ ^He chief judge, refused his request, the youth drew 
^H ^ ; upon which the judge confined the prince in the 
1^ ^ the king's bench, and the young Henry submitted 
(Ijj^^fler. When the incident was related to the king, he 
lljT^^tl, " Happy the monarch who possesses a judge so 
I r^ in the discharge of his duty, and a son so willing to 
^^^^ the authority of the law.*' The prince often occa- 
g|^ ^tieasiness to his father from an eagerness, it was sup- 
^^ to obtain the crown. Wishing one day to exculpate 
l^^^uct from the aspersion, the king received birn. \w Vv\^ 
1^ *^ ihe presence of four friends. The -^oxiAJia. '«^'s» ^\^- 
Ij^ ia a gown of blue silk or damask, vitow^X. ^x^^ ^'^ 
**o/6^ and at eYerj oyUi the needle YfVi^tevi^fiaVX.^^ 
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node, banking still by the silk ; and about hu atni ht- 
» do^fi collar set fiill of S. S. of gold, sod Ibe mat 
same were ako of fioe gold. Throwiog htrnwlfos^ki 
and presenting a dag^r to his father, he heoufli ta 
deprive him of life, since he dad deprived him if*l 
favour. The king raised him up and embraced to I 
Henry had reached his forty-sixth year, lie b«(«* 
all the symptoms of declining age : a successjott^ 
fits was hurrjiug him to the grave. In onet'X* 
when be lay to all appearance dead, the princes^ 
another room the crown, which, according Is^* 
been laid on a cushion by the bed-side. Tbc \at^ 
to himself, sternly asked who had borne it nvJ** 
the report of the guards, required the immedittf^ 
of llie prince. Pacified by his dutiful esprexiOKM' 
hiin with a sigh, " Aias ! fair son, what right )0W 
the crown, when you know your father had *^* 
liege," answered the young Henry, " with Ili*F 
won it, and with the sword I will keep it" Ah*^. 
the king faintly replied, " Well, do as yon HAW 
leave the issue to Ood, and hope he will have M^ 
soul*." His last til seized him while he wu |^ 
St. Edward's chapel at Westminster. He wm t«4 
the abbot's chamber, and quietly expired oa tk" 
March, 1413, and in the fourteenth year of hisrvgv 

During this reign the house of commons grVfp 
into importance ; it addressed the sovereign with ffit 
dom, and pushed its inquiries into every depaitiM'' 
adnunistration. A particular account of their eledil 
immunities, and their proceedings, will be found In t 
original work, vol, iv. p. 430. 

The spirit of Wyelifle had lost nothing of its origi" 
rlty by transfusion into the breasts of his suceeaoi 
ituierant preachers still declaimed against die re 
luxury, and the vices, of the clergy ; cdling them m 
shepherds, whose oViec\.\«B,s\.Q *iom Vina " 

• II is not imprAible ftal ll 
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it to perdition liereatter ; tlie usurpers of the patrimony of 
tie poor, and of the revenues of the kingdom; the real cause 
tf tlie taxes voted by the parliament, and. Consequently, of 
be ^loverly felt by the loner classes. ^le king announced 
us determinatiou to preserve the libertivef UndMirdi, vai 
ftn act wss passed Ibr its proteclion, anft: fet. Aa nqipresaHB 
uf tbe LioIIards. William Sawlre, wba Mjatid' to the crowft 
uf mnrtyrdom. fell a victim to his own USijf. h» wa> uahsi^ 
;pij burnt (o death, and the commoMy faj their Bpeakor; 
jUKumed thanks ta the king, that, wImom " by bad doe* 
moe the fHilh of holy church was on the peiBl of haag. 
■^rtumed. to the destruction of ihe kiny wad kingdom, be 
Kd made and ordained a jtist remedy,. ta the dntraetion of 
:h doctrine and the pursuers tbereoiJ* Ikla aennty did 
■^ however, subdue the boldness of the pnadien, wfaa 
ilinued their animosity against the. tompeiititin of the 
wrgr?' "o'il the lay proprietors became ilmMd.fiM the Beon~ 
y of thdr onn possessions. 

Benry IV. possessed many qttalitiee: vUek nodered faia 
irpation salutary to England at that parted, ftche had pro- 
K:e, vigilance, and foresight, which he <aHmcd' with gmt 
lenient in the maintenance of his regd pam^ hut the uo* 
ie» with which he bore his greatntMw.oAtQ' nadeis faim 
ibject of pity to the reilecting reader.. HfthA by hia fiiat 
rtagf vrith Mary de Bohun four Boae ; Vmrj, who sac- 
,ed him on (he throne^ Thomas, diikftof ClaniKe;.John, 
e of Bedforil ; and Humphrey, dub* ef Olouoeater : alas 
daughters, Blanche, married to the.dnke.of Bevari»-$ 
^ Philippa, married to Eric, king of. Deemaik.. Hewi^ 
- — id wife June, daughter of the kin^oflfarHre, bras^ 





Thocor the earl of March, the linea] her 
living- at the period of Henry the Fourth's deeUi, llufi* 
ment did not hesitate to confer the crown apoii!W»W« 
of the lale monarch, in whom the nation had iiiMi4*'' 
the follies of his jouih, gleams of geiwtositj «* "^ 
courage, which caused them to l)(^ for a gkinoBi'^ 
nanimous reign. 

As soon OS hb father expired, Henry of Monm** 
drew into his closet, and there spent the liours inpi"!* 
prayer until the eyening', when he conversed itBii'''* 
fessor, a recluse in the church of Westminster, lij«*»* 
was conSmied in his resolution to alone for the scuvM** 
past, by the propriety of his subsequent, condud. !"■ 
of justice he set at liberty the earl of March ; anJ*'*' 
time he restored the son of Hotspur to the !■*'* 
estates of the Pereies; and when the remains ofi**'" 
tunate Richard were removed by his orders from U^ 
Westminster Abbey, he testified his respect by nppt*'!' 
chief mourner in the fimeral procession, and caused l^^ 
corps to be splendidly entombed. 

The Lollards at this period had so greatly inow*' 
number as to provoke iayesligation by their menadif 
duct, and it was discovered that sir John Oldcull*.' 
Cobham, was their patron and leader. His castle of O 
lin^ had long been the head quarters of the teacheH*' 
lardism. As he had formerly been a favourite compi"' 
the king, the monarch undertook the task of wortilt 
conversion, but the disciple's obstiiiaey soon exhaiislrf' 
patience of the master ; the king began to enforce hii* 
ments with threats, and Oldcastle thought it besl »' 
draw from Windsor to his residence at Cowling. HK' 
was followed by a to'^'tA ■p\w:^anvi^X^m, ■wNaiSti oswili 
Currendei to a mffiloTy fovee, a.x\i V* -waa 
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tuned that ihe church had ce&sed lo teach the doctrine or the 

lospel from the moment that it became infected with the 

Q of worldly riches j that the elera^ were the atiliclii-ist ; 

Kit the pope was the head, the bishops and prelatt-s the 

Bibs, aod the religious orders the tail of the beast ; and tliat 

i only true successor of St, Peter was lie who most faith- 

tally praclised the Tirlues of St. Peter, Oldcastle contrived 

' to escape from the Tower, and though many of his accom- 

nfices were secured, condemned, and executed, be eluded the 

* pusutt of his enemies for four years ; he was then hanged 

^ u a traitor, and his body was burned on a g-ibbet. 

To the aspiring mind of Henry, the situation of France, 
'^ diEiracted by internal commotions and divided interests, 
^ uBered an alluring prospect. He determined to revive his 

- claim to the French throne, and to tread in the footstc]>s of 

- his greatgrandfather Edward HI. He demanded the crown, 
"' vitb all its appurtenances, na the heir of Isabella, daughter 
*■ 4f Fliilip IV. The conditions proposed by Henry were dis- 

■"^ wnled by the French government as improper even to form 
■= Ihcsubject of discussion ; but when all the preparations were 
= completed for Henry to invade France, his visions of con- 
—■ nat»t and glory were disturbed by a conspiracy against his 
Brjjfi^ wbicb had been formed in the bosom of his own &mily 
■cVf^d household. The ringleader was his cousin Richard 
kid ^f Cambridge, and his accomplices, sir Thomas Grey 
-" ^ Heton, a Northumbrian knight, and the lord Scroop of 
^i^l^Mham. They had for their object lo proclaim the earl of 
■DjJATch rightful heir to the crown. As soon as the trial and' 
^E^^npition of the conspirators were concluded, Henry reiiumed 
■— JP fcq)aration s fur his departure ; aud, having sailed from 
K:^^|pitbaiiipton, made a rapid voyage, and entered the mouth 
ftDieSeine with a fleet of fifteen hundred sail, carrying sis 
uid men at arms, and twenty-four thousand archers. 
ft reduced the strong fortress of Harlleur, and theu pro- 
4 Uiroue;h an hostile country to Calais ; and having ar- 
il Maisoncelles, from whence they perceived the French 
""J nmrching in the direction of Agincourt, both parties 
'"PTeil for battle, " As (lie kjng lode from \ia,nwet Vn 
— * w—nrn 
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banner exhorting the men, he chanced to hear 
press a wi^h to hia comrade that some of the ^oodku^ 
who were aittio^ idle iu England, might bj n nil 
transparled to the field of battle. ' No,' exclaimed 
*I woiild not have a single man more. If Goil^ftuk 
victory, it will be plain that we owe it to hia guodnw i 
he do not, the fewer we are, the leas will l)ell»lww« 
oountry. But fight with your usual courage, nil ^"^ 
tlie justice of our cause will protect us. BeloKi^S*** 
pride of our enemies bhall be tiumbled in the iliM;)*^^ 
greater part of (liat multitude shall be stretched en Ik ill 
or caplives in our power.'" — Linqakd, vol, v., p. 34 

When all was prepared, a fearful disparity tff^* 
point of number; while the English files wereoolfte-* 
Frencli were thirty, men deep. However, the Br* • 
and third divisions of the French were defeated ^ tbi 
manders of those divisions, the dukes of Brabant.fi'B^ 
Aleofon, were slain; and len thousand dead bali* 
interred at the expense of the count of Charolois^ 

Those which it was possible to recognise wen M** 
the nearest churches, or conveyed to the tombs of *<" 
cestors. The rest were deposited in deep pits, dii( i" ' 
field of battle. This vast cemetery was surrounded lif** 
closure of thorns and trees, wliich pointed out lo 
generations the spot, where the resolution of a fefSji^ 
men triumphed over their numerous enemies. 

In a council held at Calais, it was maintained \M 
by granting the victory of Agincourt to Henry, hadsnfia 
proved his right to the crown of France ; and (hot llwi 
providence would hereafter furnish him with the 
of again seeking, and ultimately recovering, his inh'i' 
He sailed to Dover, where tlie crowd plunged into tbs 
to meet him, and carried the conqueror in th^BiDH' 
)iis vessel to the beach. 

In the following spring Henry received a viMt fioo "• 
inuod, king of the Romans, axA ein^tcn ^«ci. TOs. ^ 
had laboured to es.l\iagu.\a\\ Mie sctiwwi ^wy:Balw^H&^*^^ 
pretenders to the pa^&c^-, a.M \«. TO\ie^\™Jt ■Cw* 



3pe of recotf ciliagp the momurefaar of Rcuice dnd Efig^ 

3 mediittioa betweien the two crownv waa seconded by 
resence and exbertations of Willfam of Bavaria, tte 
of Holland, and the count of Hainauh. The Idag widi 
Lends held a congress at Calais, where- they were mel) 
2 duke of Burgundy. Henry had returned to England, 
ras- preparing for a* second expedition to France, whea 
udden death of the dauphin dissolved all their plana;- 
uke of Burgnndy charged his opponents, the Ahnagnac 
, with havings administendpofson to the young prince ? 
le marched to Paris at the head of a numerous army; at 
lame time that* Henry landed widiont opposition on the 
; of Normandy. 

le nobles were dettBoed inOPlupm to- opponr the Borgmi<-* 
i, and fortress after fortress submitted to the invaden. 
French government mode no attompl to oppose Henry 
e field, but solicited a. peace oc an armistice. Hemr]^ 
ed to grant either, exceptr on condition^ diai Cafheriiiet^ 
laughter of Charies, should beeome his wife^ aad tha/fc« 
hoidd be dedared hnr ancceeaoe- in ih^ event of Ym^ 

hile Henry!! waa employed in the conquest of Nomuoidsf;. 
de attempt waamade to deprive him ofi Enf^andL In 
quenceof a seeret underatuiding betweettt the Sooitishr 
et and the chiefs of the Lollards^ the duke of Albany 
fae earl Douglas crossed the borders^ and laid siege to 
ick and Roxburgh ;: but when tbey> heard that the dukei> 
edford and Exeter were approaching, at the head of w- 
red thousand men, they (Usbanded thehr amries. At thcr 
tune sir John Oldcastle emerged from his. concealment; 
he retreat of the Scots defeated all his projeets. He^ 
1 tried to elude his enemies by flight, but was taken in the 
hes of Wales. St. Giles's Fields, whidi had been the- 
re of his rebellion, was that of his punbhmeSLt B"^ \!Bk&- 
iBXks he would have been revered as a maaEt^it \»c^ v^s^^^ 
%ith been stsLggered and scanda^zed bj \h.e -ttoiv-^^x^finim^- 
ent of a pr(q)hecy, which he was sud \o \^«^^ \s^X«t^* 
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8t the gallows, that he nhould rise from the gnie en Ik I 
third dny. 

In the sprintr Henry had resumed his victorious cam 
the ivhole of Lower Normandy was reduced to hiss^n^■ 
he aoaght, by the distribution of favours and the suppwa 
of Krie^""ces, to attach the natives to his govemmait J 
Paris, Ihe count Armogiiac, several ladies and laio/M * 
lords of the council, Ihe officers of the treasoti, u 
members of the parliament, were thrown into cotitiiwKK^ 
the leaders of the Burfrnndians, who goaded tbepi 
the populace fo a state of madness ; and on thenurlu** 
12th of June sixty thousand persons assembled ii** 
broke open the gaols, and, without distinction ("^ 
or sex, guilt or innocence, massacred all the p 
Charles III-, and only surviviRg son of the king, WMfnJ*! 
of TaiinEgui du Chastel, who took him oul l** 
bed, and carried him to a place of safety, Fraoee " 
Tided into two separate governments; the queen,*** 
dnke of Burgundy, having possession of the kinr'i? 
exercised the royal authority in Paris ; while the opp«l**»" 
tion proclaimed the young dauphin resrent of Ihe ki"?''* 
Prnposfds from both parties were made to Henry, I"'* 
dismissed ihe negotiators, saying, that "Charles frM*J 
infirmity, and the duke from his inferior rank asBW«l| 
were equally incapable of disposing of the territories Wf I 
ing to the French crown." I 

Henry proceeded with the war, and laid sieg'e lo RnoM.*/ 
capital of Upper Normandy. The natural and artificial aUMf^j 4|j 
of [he place, with the number and courage of ihe ptf^f ^^m 
rendered it unlikely that Rouen could be reduced bf^f kj^ 
though it might be starii-ed into submission. The lallw"^ H^^ 
was adopted, and Guy de Boutellier had the coDiDiaiiii^'!| ^^ 
defence; the siege lasted for six months, but during l^T 
ten weeks of that time the inhabitants had no otlier td 
subsistence than reptiles and weeds. It was talculil*"'! 
fifty thousand leU \\c\.\m5 to ^awiww raA&saasa. Il"^ 
ViVors, by a trusty measeii5,ev Vo 
(heir sufleringa, and Bo\vc\teA ^ te'iet-. 
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-^™^'*^* «^ s, answer was returned, and a fixed day a 
^Cea tc»^r' *. heir deliverance. 

th^ -^t-:» ^^ws every eye glistened with liope. The di 
it p ^^ ^^sed, and no deliverer appeared. The despair 

rr*^ ^cat length subdued the obstinucy ol' the frovcrno 

I S**, . ^~^ ^ -^dered, the other fortresses followed tlio exainj: 

^^Z^** "^^ ^H and the Normans submitted lo wear tlic ri 

j)^ j-^^^ ^^^ "Vin^iahing badge of the English nation". 
^<» ^^_ ^Eie factioDS still continued irreuoiiciloable, ai 

]a ^'.^s/^"^*' ^^^ ^ recourse to a separate iicgoliulioii wi(h lleiii 
^^ A~^E^~^^ asked a personal interview. A si |u are |il(it 

* **^ iTTTE, ^^Xaeutant, with the masl of a shi|J crcctud in tl 
' A* i^^^^-^^^^*'"'"' *^^ ^P"' where the two kings were to met 
,• ^^^Ks^ ^^^^*- ■' on the appointed day the king of France su 
f^^ -^^^^^ *■ "f '"* disorder ; the youDg prince did n 
^*LV* £^ ^^ ^lointment, but the queen Isabella, with li 

— ^ ^_»^^*"t leri ne, and the duke of Burgundy, met Ileni 
9? ^ S^^^ ^^' *'"'^ ^^ ^'"S *"" '"* destined bride : si 
r,^ J^ v- graceful, and beautiful ; and thougii be strove 
^ ^ e^* ^^ could not conceal, his emotions from the inqu 
A'^ji^ ^ v»^^^ **** mother, who, to increase tlie king's possii 

-^^^''^^^^'^^x of her daughter, withdrew Catliorine from tl 

* ^ Zjif^ v^ conferences. To the conditions proposed 1 
^ir^^' ^"^ ministers of Charles brought forward eight d 

^* ^J^^"^^^^ ^"^"^ ^^""^ """ sovereign. After a mon 

^ - - ^^i*^™ prolonged conferences, Henry found that the uppoiii 

^ V,. *^e^''''' Meulant was but a feint; and that the real iiegi 

CT^v'' < .^/^*t» carried on between the dauphin and the duke 

.^ i^.-^-jW^ldj, by the secret agency of madaine de Giac, Tin 

.^^^^.i^^'.j rJC" wiiad themselves by oath to forget their tbrmcr quarr* 

f",-' .^■' P*ta ^itj their forces against their common enemy, tl 

V^-j?*J'>f England. 

_ eff^'^-' ■^'filling could exceed the disappointment of Henry ; bi 

( ■^'^'^'"Owpected revolution placed one of the lUclions at h 

'• °Xtj-' ^""wl. voA involved the other in calamity and disgrac 

■^^V i,'jj» ,„j«.«l*t. « KanttiiDg vay ,;„uUr, that when Ae V^s n.^«i;« ■ 
•^ ,-^ 4^^iH. *• wufoihiwtd bywpRga mounfcd on n, spititeil cliaigtt, llni^Wll 
.^'■^ ^>^It(UiIaf ■iu'.MiHtoil taibGlic;hl of ■ ayi'iLt. 



This mas the murder of the duke of Burifttnily t>¥ Tus^ 
du Chasle), in the presence of the dauphin, wbo aA 
repeated asseveroticais that he had betn kept in igaomai 
the design till It was carried into execution. llMlwilf 
evcut eiciled but one general feeling: of detestahoo t^ » 
ror ; every other interest was forgotten in the JondKBTi 
reveitge on the murcieTers. Henry wss not sbt»^ 
the price at which he would consent to betbuMr^ 
tiieir vengeance, or rather of his owTi ambition. HtlnW 
the hand of the princess Catherine, the regeBoytiUW 
doni during the life of the king, and the eiKoemil* 
crown at his death. Blinded by passion and pB^* 
terest, the queen and duke Philip, the son ttndtok)* 
signified their assent. 

The "perpetual peace" was then ratified bf &■&*■' 
Philip, as commissioners for Charles, and thcnuM'f'' 
two crowns was celebrated with every demonslniw^'" 
The royal marriage of Henry with the daughter ^A« 
took piaee at Troves, and at the approach d*** 
Ttings, with their queens, made their triumphal 
Paris. Charles had summoned the three estates, ^'' 
long speech exposed to them the reasons which btdi 
him to conclude a " final and perpetual peace" wiliitiiMi 
son, the king of England. He left for their 
copy of the treaty, which, in a few days, was relufo^^j 
their unanimous approbation. In this assembly apprtottl 
duke of Burg:undy. He demandfd justice against li» " 
Kins of his father, and Charles pronounced thi 
T»hich 1be perpetrators of the deed were declared. 
■high treason, without, however, specifying any one bji 
From Paris Henry proceeded with his queen to EnjW^ 
at London Catherine was crowned with unparalkW *) 
nificcnce. Henry had left his brother, the duke rff 
to act as his lieutenant in Normandy; and he imrfc^l (ij,j. 
■lay waste the county of Anjou, which still reeogttsi'J ^ hj, I 
authority of the AaypWvft. liv'iKra wAct^tob. *!ie Jul* J \^^. 
opposed by an o-rm^ o? ft\ft wo.M\^cs, a.'5»*>A.Vi'«*'^^*^ 
sand Scots, under Lbe eat\s ot ^ocXiBn mxi^^^^'"^ 
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lord Stuart of Damley. At the battle of Barij^ the duke 
}£ Clsrence was slain, and the victory so raised the fame 
£ the Scota, that their g^eneral was appointed by the 
baphin caonstable of France. 

^SUnrengo and vexation speedily recalled Henry to the thea- 
mt of war. Anxious to wreak his vengeance on the men who 
had aUn his brother, the king procured the ministers of his 
— iilnaent from Scotland. Archibald, earl Douglas, for an 
nuraity of two hundred pounds, contracted to serve him 
Ininif his life, with two hundred men at arms and two Iiun» 
bed foot solders ; and James, the young king of Scotland, 
fko had spent -sixteen years in captivity in England, on a pro* 
Aise that he should revisit his own country within three 
DBcmtha after his return, consented to accompany the expedi- 
lion in the character of a volunteer. He probably was ndt 
flf the object of Henry, — ^who indulged a hope, that 
8eo(s who were in the pay of the dauphin would not 
«Dtare to iigfat against their native sovereign. In this he 
ras disappointed ; but the presence of James afforded him 
i pre t e xt to gratify his revenge ; aniil every Scot taken iti 
■■DB-Was immediately executed as a traitor. 
''filie king landed at Calais, paid a visit to his father-in-law 
i*tfae Bois de Vincennes, and then, returning to the army, 
Kore the dauphin from the walls of Chartres. Thence he 
ifoceeded to Paris, paid his court to the Parisians, and pro- 
lecidcd to the siege of Meaux. Its commander, the cele- 
liMcd bastard of Vaurus, had oflen swept the country to the 
%injr fates of Paris, and was accustomed, on his return, td 
Itog im a particular tree every prisoner who would not, or 
NSbtfldnot, pay the ransom which he demanded. 
1^ During five months the town withstood the attempts of 
JvKBcrj and his father-in-law, but at length it was compelled 
JWf Amine to surrender at discretion. The governor was de- 
<^jMtated. His banner, surmounted with his head, was fixed 
^Ais favourite tree, and his trunk suspended from one of its 
VaincHes. A few persons who were accused «ia ip«LTVW\\^^\.w^ 
f^ harder of the duke of Burgundy, were aewl Vo >o^ ^tv^^ 
^® parliament at Pans. 





MtwafcliLi child, imhe. 
pMB Btaiy M the Bois dc Ti 

ifi« wlncfa the king bid iMh 
«f Us physicians. Hcbd 
h« tii« failure of 1m 
L n»d at Corbeil k 
cointmnd of the um; ta Us brMber, the ilufta rf I 
I, uid leturned to the B«is de Vinc«nnes, whtrelfaapi^ *Am vxairi 
n of Inn disorder soon extii^«i^iMl every hoptif Ui i toA In »q 
*ry. On t!ie day of his death be called to his bcisfett abts-ifascj ^ 
it <dS Bcdihrd, the earl of Waivick, and four utha o * Moa laHtxt i 
Ik To their loyalty he recomiDended his mftnihoM isiii-^^, 
Mib '•">i tifM* ajipoiiited (he earl of Warwick tulor to cu loJo^ 
Kjik*"*^ Vtv^MkCuT Gbuuester guardian of ibe tioBAsaij 9rr>| 
^H^UMsil tV«N to cultivate the friendship of theduUu^ g^. .^ 






1 W oiler him the regency of Fnacef f aooa^'a- ~' 
h^ ««fiwe its acceptance, to give il to hta Ut ^^ , 



t<tftte4ft)rd. The issue of the war. he observed, ■» ,4»^"' 
I Itewls of God; hut he forbade them, whatever »3„ "^'^^ 
fl^u, to release from captivity the French prinoe»ao» ,"*"'**1 
wtt. duriug the miaority of his son ; or to coucluc^/-^^ '~* *Xi 
K« with the dauphin, unless Normandy were cededC»^_^ J 
rwetgnty to the crown of England, 

On being told he had only Uvo hours to live, H«i^».7^-r^ 
his confessor, and devoted the remaining momen> m-^ ^>P^M 



ilerrupted them at it -* ■ j<L ^ii> '' 
1^ ■ /-t^^ 



s of devotion. While the assistants around his 
ed the penitentiul psali 

Te of the fifty-first psalm, " Build tliou the walls 
em," and said, that it hud always been his iiitecrt^ 
lit Palestine, and free the holy cily from the yoke ** 
raceiis. He expired soon after this exercise of dcvotJ*^' 
ilast day of August, in the year 1J22. 

Bje exterior appearance of this great prince was ""'k? 
^■uasing and attracting. In his private habits b< 
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.{ 'sffidbie* polite, and gentlemanly ; liberal without profusion, 
f -and indulgent to those he honoured with his friendship with- 
^out weakness. He maintained the most perfect harmony 
.-^iWith his parliament ; and his abilities gained him equal ad- 
j2 vantages in the cabinet as in the field. He was beloved by * 
jigthe lower classes, both in France and England, for his care 
^to 'enforce the equal administration of justice, and for the 
^fjNTOtection which he afforded them against the oppression of 

.Aek superiors. 

By military men he was greatly beloved ; and the officers 

j)f the army in France resolved to prove the sincerity of the 
. .attachment they had professed for him while living, by the 

extraordinary pomp with which they paid the last duties to 
. his remains. On the funeral car, and under a rich canopy of 
|. jsilk, was placed a bed of crimson add gold, on which reposed 

■ the effigy of the king in his robes, with a crown of gold on 
K.the head, the sceptre in the right hand, and the globe aiid 

jsross in the lefl. It was preceded and followed by five hun* 
.died knights and esquires in black armour, with their spears 
'reversed. Around the corpse walked three hundred torch- 
bearers, intermixed with persons bearing achievements, ban^ 

■ ners, and pennons. The clergy of every district through 
which (he procession passed were arranged in lines on each 
tnde ;• and behind rode the nobility, the princes of the blood,, 
and the king of Scots as chief mourner. After these, at 
Hhe distance of a league, followed queen Catherine and a mi- 

' merous retinue. In this manner the body of the king waa 
^bhveyed to Paris and Rouen, where it lay in state ; and - 
4St^m Rouen, by short journeys, to Calais, where a fleet \\as 
in waiting to transport it to England. As the procession ap- 
' preached the metropolis it was met by the bishops, the mitred 
' ;abbot8| and the clergy ; and the obsequies were performed in 
': the presence of the whole parliament, first in St. Paul's, and 
' then in Westminster Abbey. The corpse was interred near 
Hie shrine of Edward the Confessor ; and the queen^ to ^^xl*^ 
' petuate the memory of so illustrious a cow&otX.^ ^'W5ft^>aj^^'^ 
'Ai5 tomb his statue, bearing a strong xe^et£^\^\i<^^ o1 Xcwx^ 
farg-e as the life. 



Henry left only one son, about nine tnoathfi old at th« tin 
of his failier's deatb. Catherine, Henry's widow, insiiirit 
Welsh gentleman, sir Owen Tudor, by whom she lud [In 

SODS. 

We find that the schism in the papacy, whiofa btgu V 
the dentil of Gregory XI., afler a lapse of forty jeta, d 
Gontiwied to excite considewble interest, and to iM id I 
.agitate the nalioris of Europe. To Urban, oneofikoi^ 
nal competifors, had succeeded Boniface IX., Ii[BnRgl''lL | 
mad Gregory XII. ; and to his rival Clement, BenedktSID- 
wiio wore the tiara for the long period of thirty y«w Ik 
efforts of princes and prelates proving- inetlectual te ftl^ 
Ihe scliJsm, the cardiaids of the two parties at lengHiaiiL 
and in a council at Pisa pronounced a. sentence □fdqwii' 
on both the competitors ; and Peter, a Greek, nas iM ( 
the papacy by the name of Alexander V. But Gngd]'' 
J3eiiedict disputed the authority of the council, >nd Sof 
eaw tliree poutUTs contending fur the chair of St. Rw S> 
.exertions of the emperor Sigismund prevailed an JoteH^ 
'Who was the successor of Alexander, to call the ni^*' 
■Constance. In this assembly Gregory resigned, asdlti* 
jfiiaal of John and Benedict to copy his eKample, waafbW 
by a solemn sentence of deposition against John. T«f* 
.BtabUity to the election, six persons from each of thefit" 
-tions of Italy, Germany, England, France, and Spain, ents* 
the conclave; and at the nomination of the bishop of I* 
^on, the cardinal Colonna was unanimously choHn. ^ 
.assumed the name of Martin V. This schism gave a il» 
to the temporal authority of the poiitifiii, from which it ini 
recovered. 

In England the duration of the schism bad allow«d* 
statutes against proviaors to be executed with litde off"* 
lion. Experience, however, shewed that they operabxlii' 
way which had never been contemplated — to the depKJsi* 
«f learning, and the deterioration of the universitiee; v^ 
evil continued &o to \ncveaae, \.(\a.t, ^xteen years late^ 
jtracted the notice di ».\\e c<raiTOi>iiB, Vno, \iia -^^«»£i:iL«.-iM;< 
versities from ultet aesU\ie\Koi\, ^tt^xMwviaa, ■Cnft,>c 
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"•^^tes against provisors might be repealed, or an adequate 

■^^edy be provided. The truth is, that the persons who 

^y suffered from the practice of provitiions, and who 

^t profited by the statutes against them, were the higher 

■ ^"^ of the clergy. Tliese, as their right of presentation 

^j^ *>^vaded by the exercise of the papal claim, had originally 

^ j^.*^^ complaints; and now they were ready to submit to 

!^l^. **^^ sacrifice, rather than allow the repeal of the statutes, 

^^T^- Secured to them the influence of patronage, and 

^^^***d them from the interference of the pontifls*. 



Chapter XXIII. 



^A^ HENRY VI. 



•^Hiiijir*^ the death of Henry V. was known, the parliament 
^t a#//^ ^ make the necessary arrangement during the in- 

^fy V '^^^tration of his son, in whose name, under tiie title of 
k o/*K ' * '^® different summonses were issued. Regard- 
q(^I^ ^ verbal appointments made by the late king, they 
lie ^ -1 * ^**^® of regent with respect to England, and p^ve 
Q^i^ ^-"^ of Bedford the style of *' protector of the realm 
^ ^ ^^\i of England," investing the duke of Gloucester 
jUj^ \Y>i^^ff^^*'y during the absence of his brother. The care 
^^ ^nt prince was committed to his great uncle, Henry 
^ \V * bishop of Winchester. The lords next proceeded to 
^^ . ^ chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of the privy seal, 
Itf* . ^en members of the council ; and notified these no- 
^jSlkft^^^% to the compdons, who gave their assent. 

tjwt'rencli monarch survived Henry only a short period, 

' A his death gave to tlic English interest a shock, from 
vidk it never recovered ; as the obedience and aflection of 

J^ppaA (akea occasion to notice a singular assertion of Hnme at the close of his 19th 

gl0f: tkat ** the first eommiwtion of array which we meet with, was issued by Henry V. 

^^^^; wkra tht feudal militia gave place to one which was still less orderly and re- 

j0 The fact is, that such conimissions were usual in every reign, since Henry II.— 
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Ihe French nobitity reverted lo the dauphin, the real repie- 
eentative of iheir native monarchs. He now assumed (b( 
insignia of royalty, with the title of Charles VII. king of 
France. Rbeims being then in the possession of his tuf 
mies, he was anointed and crowned at Charlres. r 

The duke of Bedford, who had accepted the offieeof 
regent from Charles, the late Frencli monarch, did ant 
neglect the interests of bis nephew : he, with the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne, met at Arras ; the three ptinMa 
swore to love each other as brotiiers, to aid each oiliv 
against the attacks of their enemies, and to unile llw 
eflbrls to remove the scourge of war from the soil oiFtuuc 
To cement this friendship, the dukes of Bedford tai of 
BrclBgne married each a sister of the duke of Burgundy. 

It being now necessary to interrupt the harmony which lid. 
existed between France and Scotland, the English mioisOT 
proposed to king James to treat with them respecting lus re- 
lease from captivity ; and in order to attach him moreGndf 
to their interest, it was wished that he should marry u&^ 
lish princess. The ambassadors were instructed to enMilMl 
the subject, if it were opened by the Scots, but not to \»<i» 
first to suggest it, "because, by the custom of Eu'tUbA.IL' 
did not become the lady to be the suitor," It was not, hoi»5 
ever, necessary to urge James by political motives, his ^i^ 
lions being already engaged by a beautiful and accoiDpridKd> 
woman, Jane, descended by her father, the earl of SomtU*' 
from Edward HI.; and by her mother. Margaret HolU^^ 
from Edward I. He married her belbre his departure. J*nM 
proved, as a monarch, a blessing to his country ; but Ifc- 
revenne hod been so impaired by a long regency, an^til 
people appeured so unwilling to submit to taxation, thatht 
was never able to discharge one third part of the sum sKpo- 
lated for by the English minislry at the lime of bis release. 

During three years tlie war in France was suffered to lii»- 

guish, and the operations on both sidei^ were confined to 

skirmishes and sieges ; unimportant in their consequences lu 

the contciKling parties, but most disastrous to the unfortunate 

L /q/jubifnnls. If the reg«nt was Inactive through weaJmesii 
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Charles was equally so through poverty ; and if the court of 
Che latter became a scene of intrigue, dissension, and blood- 
■hed, the council of the king of England was not less divided 
by the jealousy of its members, their quarrels, and their oppo^ 
Bite ijiterests. 

Among these the duke of Gloucester bore the greatest sway, 
though ofteu successfully opposed by Henry Beaufort, the 
great bishop of Winchester. He was the second son to Jolm 
of Ghent, by Catherine Swynford, and, consequently, uncle 
to the protector and his brother, and great uncle to the king. 
Se now filled the office of chancellor. In that situation he 
had disagreed with the duke of Gloucester, in consequence of 
Ins objecting to Gloucester's marriage with Jaqueline of Ba- 
^raria. Their quarrel produced a bill of impeachment from 
Gloucester against his uncle, and the commons conjured the 
duke of Bedford, and the lords, to reconcile the duke of 
Gloucester with the bishop of Winchester. There is reason to 
helieve the quarrel originated in the jealousy which Beaufort 
entertained of the ambition of the duke, who was suspected 
oC m design to render himself independent of the council. A 
leoondliation was, however, effected; but the prelate resigned 
the seals the next day, and requested permission to travel. 
Slie following year he accompanied the duke of Bedford to 
GUais, and there received intelligence that he had been named 
m> cardinal by pope Martin V., and was invested with the 
iDHgnia of his dignity in the presence of his nephew and a 
HU Maeious court. 

Fhe years had now elapsed since tlie death of Henry V., 
and if no addition had been made to his conquests, at least 
no ccmsiderable loss had been experienced. But in an evil 
hour it was resolved to cross the Loire, and to attack Charles 
in the provinces which had always adhered to his cause. The 
eonducting of the expedition was given to Montague, earl of 
Salisbury, who, next to Warwick, was esteemed the most re- 
nowned of the English commanders. Tlie great object was 
the reduction of Orleans ; to defend which the French spared 
no sacrifice. The castle of Tourelles, which defended the en- 
trance to the bridge, was carried by assault; bul ^ l<&y« ^v^'^ 
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after, as the Eaglish communder was reconntHtring, U i 
window from one of the towers, a shot was fired froa lb 
ramparls which wounded him, and caused his deaili Uu U 
Joniiig week; and the command devolved on tbe mH 
Sufiblk. 

The HJege continued during the winter inontbs, sal a lb 
spring the besieged proposed deliver] ti^ die atyuHetbtbtti 
of the duke of Burgundy, to be held iieutral (or^iadl^ 
the duke of OrleBfls, who was then a captive inEt^H^ 
The regeat refused the ofler, saying, that wliat badbwrn 
with Euglidi blood, should lie the reward of En^litb^ j 
The fall of Orleans was cuufideutly expected, ond tiuft^ | 
monarch meditated a retreat into Provence, when u ^ I 
pected event revived his hopes. A female in m»n'i «* ' 
atteuded by two esquires and four serxanls, arriredil* 
palace, and announced herself as the deliverer of fiM 
This CKlraordinary personage, called Joan d'Aie, •■» 
country girj, about the age of twenty, some say IwmMB* 
and had lived as a Kcrvant with ati innkeeper oflhf*9 
towu of Ncufchateau in Lorraine, In her formated 
occupation she had listened to travellers describing UitiW 
lence of the English, the oppression of her couutrymei. d 
the wrongs of her native sovereign. These subJectshadldD 
strong hold of her mind, so that her ima^nalion insaMll 
became excited: the enthusiast persiiaded herself tb>i ^ 
country might yet be saved by the arm of a woman; aaL' 
last, she fancied that tlie saints Margaret and CuilieriKiil 
pClually commissioiied her, in the name of the Alraiglitv.i 
take upon herself the glorious enterprise. With lliis cooviili* 
-ehe applied to Baudricourt, the governor of Vaucouleui, ^ 
was by him forwarded to Chinon, the residence of CbarlufU 
To most of the courtiers her arrival afforded a subjtcK' 
mirth and ridicule. The council was divided. A few mii>^ 
a hope that there was 3 supernatural interfereuce ; whil«>b 
prudence of the many foresaw much advantu^ migfcl k 
deiived from the ddusion o^ ^iie ^A, M\d. the euoerstitioi * 
ibe people — and s\vc was nttioiviCBii. 'i.ii ti"b,a£\(;^ "^^ ' 
tdauphin," sEudske, " lana 3 oavi ■iit moi*., ~t&.-<ju 
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>t^ ^^j^*^* ^ ^^* y®^ enemies from Orleans, and to 
^ ^^^// ^ t*««n«- There, if you accept of my services, 
t ^. * ^^ceive that which is your right, the crown ef 

l^^j^ ^^^^Icedher fcr her zeal, without delivering any 
*^^m ^'^^ reality of her mission. A thousand stories 
^^<i to nourish the public curiosity, and men con- 
i^ve that which it was so much their interest 



X^^i^blic mind had thus been prepared, Charles 
^ to acknowledge Joan in her supernatural cha* 
l^eautifnl grey charger, and armed at all points 
lie rode forth in the view, and amidst the shouts 
k multitude. Before her was borne a banner, in 
.:ited, amidst a profusion of fleurs-de-lys, the 
er the figrure of a venerable old man, bearing 
is hand. To the spectators her manner ap- 
an human. Insensibly the alarm communl- 
t.heir neighbours. It was in vain that the earl 
his officers exerted themselves to check this 
ing ; if she was called an impostor, an appeal 
t.lie wonders ascribed to her by commou report; 
^^presented as a sorceress, the soldiers replied that 
^ot auy -mortal like themselves, bnt were not a 
spirits of darknesR. 
^^^ch garrison were in danger of being compelled to 
^om famine, when a convoy for their relief was pro- 
and the ** maid " obtained leave to accompany 
^ Vioo. She was received at Blois as an- envoy from 
^Xd immediately began the exercise of her super- 
^^ ^4hority. She ordered the soldiers to prepare for the 
'tf^ ^y acts of devotion ; expelled all women of loose 
^ from the camp ; and sent a letter to the earl of 
-^^ Commanding him, under the penalty of the divine 
l^^j^^^re, to retire from the walls of Orleans. Her first 
r\y^ ^ere successful; and the convoy entered the city almost 
^V^t opposition. This established the reputation of Joan; 
^ H^ officers of the garrison resolved to inxptois^ \S\^ «&- 






#^ 
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thilsiasm wbich she had excited, wisely affecting to UItt, 
while in reality they dictated, the inspired advice of iki 
cbanipion. 

During the assault of the castle of Tourelks, whkb m 
tinued fourteen hours, Joan received a wound in ibe mi ■ 
from an arron, but retiring a feiv^ paces, she ctlnddUi 
weapon with her own hand, slaunt:hed the blood, ajiikUtmi 
back to her friends. Tliey redoubled their etrorts.utagm 
was forced, mid the banner of the maid waved KiB^^ 
over the turrets of the castle. 

The earl of Suffolk held a council of war in tlie laA^i 
it was determined to abandon the sieg;e. At dawn Iticl'tik 
army was discovered at a small distance from the walb,** 
up in battle array, and braving' the enemy to figbi n ^ 
open field. AfVer waitings for some hours, the sifiW'* 
given : the long line of forts, the fruit of seven nuinli'" ^ 
bour, was instantly in flames ; and the soldiers, will* 
feelings of shame and regret, turned their hvii H ** 

It was not the intention of Charles to allow hii' 
leisure to breathe, and the English troops were Uw?*' 
Jargeau. The maid of Orleans (as she was now cnllri)'^ 
the assailants, and reached the top of the wall, froauli^ 
by a stroke on the head, she was precipitated into tht** 
As she lay, unable to rise, she continued to exhort h«rfi^ 
with her voice. During the assault an uogtiarded 
had been left : the French poured into the place 
three hundred of the garrison perished, and SuiFolk, KilkV 
remainder of his men, were all made prisoners. 

Joan bad always declared the object of her misHon 
two-fold, — the liberation of Orleans, and the coronutioa al* 
king at Rheims. Of the^c the first had beeo accumpllM 
and nhc vehemently exhorted the king to perforin Ihe 
It Was an enterprise of great dilHeulty ; every inter 
fortress being in the possession of the English or the Bui 
diaus. Victory, howcNev, to\ew4ei.OAa'A«i3,,^iid, the • 

of Kheitfts received b\m wittv io-j. "^^ datotvoSitTO. 

formed ; and. during VUe ceYemon^,^^ toaAiS., -wSSQ-\tfst- 
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jcnAirkcl, stood by the king^s side. As soon as it was OTer 
jbe' embraced his feet, declared her mission fulfilled, and witk 
ears solicited his leave to return to her former employment 
Xt his earnest request she consented to remain with the army. 
9O0n afterwards she accepted a patent of nobility for herself 
.lid her relatives, with a pension equal to the income of an 
,AtL During the winter months, when the severity of the 
/eather suspended the operations of war, both paHies had 
tscoursc to the means of negotiation. • Charles tempted the 
uke of Burgundy by offering every reasonable satisfaction 
^ir the murder of his father; but the influence of his sister, 
..le duchess of Bedford, fixed the wavering sentiments of the 
,uke, and he assumed the command of the united army at 
^he commencement of spring. He undertook to reduce the 
^ity of Compeigne, and the maid was selected to raise the 
'lege. On her march she defeated an inferior force of Bur* 
^-uudians, and ordered its commander, Franquet, to be be- 
headed on the spot. On the evening of her arrival she sur«> 
rised the post of Marigni, but reinforcements pouring in 
rom every quarter, the assailants turned their backs. The 
leroine took the command of the rear guard, and repeatedly 
aeing about, repulsed the pursuers. At last, however, het 
nen- were broken ; an archer pulled'her from her horse, and 
lA she lay on the ground, she surrendered to the bastard of 
Tendome. She was conducted to the quarters of John of 
iioxemburgh, and after some months was sold by him to the 
lake of Bedford. 

I'The unfortunate maid was treated with neglect by heir 
ciends, and with cruelty by her enemies. From the moment 
(filer captivity, her services, which had established Charles on 
h€ throne of his ancestors, seem to have been forgotten. Ne 
nm was offered for her ransom ; no attempt was made to 
lleviate the rigour of her confinement ; no notice was taken 
f her trial and execution. Her enthusiasm had produced 
\ie promised effect; and when it was no longer wanted^ 
lie jealousy of the French commanders was noV. ^\«^«aaR^ 
t the removal of a female and plebeian nva\. 
77ie bishop of Beauvais, in whose diocese Wv«i xasa^ ^^^ 
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an ttttempt to surprise him in the caitle inducidliun i» 
•^n his retum to England. 

i>e duchess of Bedford, whose influence with her h^yfrund 
ibxother had kept togetlier the discordaut materials of 
t^ the confederacy was composed, died^ and the pcecipi* 
inraion of the duke with Jaquetta of Luxemburgh haateaed 
s dsoluiion. This propitious opfxxrtunity was employed by 
M susters of CSharies to detach .the Burgundian from his 
^ li ally. To Temere all difficulties, it was suggested by 
ce of Bonrbon and the constable of France» to attempt 
ral pacification, under the mediation of the pope,. M 
inton fiither of christian princes. 
k.his proposal Eugemus IV. gladly acceded, and in 148(^ 
^Id the congress «f Arras, the most important meeting 
^litical purposes which Europe had then witnessed. The 
was represented by the cardinal of Santa Croce, and 
council of Basil by the cardinal of Cyprus. The interests 
■^nry were supported by cardinal Beaufort, with twenty** 
colleagues, half French and half English ; and Charles 
■ "SL legation of twenty-nine noblemen and ministera. Eur 
fB came firom the kings of Sicily, Norway, Denmarli^ 
id Poland; from many of the prinees of Germany and 
ily, and firom the cities of Flanders and the Hanse Town^ 
hen the conference opened, the cardinal of Winchester saw 
It the cardinals mediators and the Bargimdian ministers 
d been gained by the French, and he withdrew from the 
ne of negotiation ; but peace was a fortnight afterwards 
claimed between France and Burgundy. 
Before the dissolution of the congrass at Arras the duke of 
dford expired at Bouen, and was buried in the cathedral 
that city ; when, some years later, it was suggested to 
mis XI. to remove his bones to a less honourable situatioo, 
\ monarch angrily replied, " I will not war with the remains 
a prince who was once a match for your Withers and mine ; 
1 who, were he now alive, would make the proude&t q( ^^ 
mble. Let his ashes rest in peace, and mv) tic^ K^aGO^k^pi^-'i 
-e mercy on his Bovd,**' 
b tbe duke of Bedford aucoeeded BieViwd^ dxikfe ^^%f^ 
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W regent: two years oiler, be was replaced by 8nu^ 
earl of Warwick. Hostililies raged between ihe 
until both were reduced, by mutual su^riogs. (ihededii 
}>estilence and femine, with which they were scouc^ii IW 
to adjust their claims, and &a reconcile their hilboucMM 
iug interests. 

King James of Scotland had carefully obserW*«» 
vears' truce agreed to between the two liingdmBp""" 
his restoration. Tliis did not prevent James frot^'^ 
the ambassadont of Charles, with whom he 
cieut league between Scotland and France, aDi]< 
his daughter in niarriag;e to the dauphin, as sooBI 
should have attained the age of puberty, 
prevented his offering a portion suitabi 
rank, he assented to supply an aid of i. 
troops, whenever a fleet for their conveyance 
fromi France, And, the belter to cement 
Charles gave a grant of Xaintogne and Rochfoit' 
which the laiter engaged to send the first prinos) 
of Scotland to ]>erform the accustomed homa^ li — - _^ , 
monarch. These treaties alarmed the English gort* 
The cardinal of Winchester obtained an interview ■>** 
at Durham ; the stipulated auxiliaries nevet Irf Sw* 
and James renewed the truce with England for fifCJI* I 

It was not long before the French ministry remindn'*, 
of his engagements; and lord Scroop, on the part otEHf*! 
Bsked Ihe hand of the princess for his sovereign. Tteifl 
tish parliament became divided, and both envoys M"l 
the object of (heir missions. Two years later ar M 
Ogle asEisted a Scottish lord against kino- James, >»' 
latter, irritated at this breach of the armistice, il*"* 
reparation. But the English repeated the insult by U 
deavour to intercept the princess of Scotland in lier "' 
the French coast; which intention was frustrated by h«! 
ing round the north of Scotland, and so reaching Ro«W 

James summoned e\ev^ ScoV,\iev«eevi. vW o^s of a 
and sixty to join bisbawwer, aa^vt-Ba.ftVewfi.TnA \ii ii 
veage with the awotA-, buv w^vev^ \ve -wa.* xmm ^ 
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KoxbiiTgh he suddenly disbanded his army ; for 

assigned, among other less plausible reasons, that 

y had received a hint of the conspiracy which de- 

of life within six months after, and of which the 

explanation is copied from page 137, vol. iv. of 

^st James raised the siege of Roxburgh : at Christ- 
paired to his favourite residence in the dominican 
Perth. On the evening of the 20th of February, 
iDg the voidee, or parting cup, with his company, 
to his bed-chamber, and as he stood talking with 
and her attendants, he heard the clash of arms, 
the danger, he called to the ladies to bolt the door 
hould escape by the window. Finding the bars too 
dmit a human body, the king, with the fire-tongs, 
op one of the boards in an adjoining closet, and let 
rough the aperture into the privy. The noise pro- 
m sir R. Graham, who, with a party of highlanders, 
I the defences of the monastery. They burst open ' 
iroke the arm of Catherine Douglas, who attempted 
them, and wounded the queen, when a voice ex* 
For shame! look afler her husband;* and they 
Serent directions. James took this opportunity to 
ladies to draw him out. In the attempt Elizabeth 
ell through the aperture, and the confusion caused 
assassins to enter the closet. He informed his as- 
ad sir John Hall and his brother leaped below; but 
m athletic man, seized each in their descent, and 
rottle them on the floor. Graham sprang to their 
; but at the entreaties of James he began to waver ; 
confederates terrified him by their threats, and the 
nonarch was dispatched with sixteen wounds." 
succeeded by his son James II., who had just 
his fifth year. One of the first acts of the new 
the conclusion of a truce with Henry till the year 

1 during this period exhibited the unusual specta* 
princesses marrying into the famiUea of eoxnmow^t^* 
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^H -Osthenne, tlie widow of the last, and the ntotT 

^^1 present sovereign of France, gave her hand to 

^^H Tudor, a Welsh gentleman employed about ihe cc 

^^B JaquelUi of Luxembunrh, widow of the duke ol 

^H fl»rn«d sir Richard Wydeville, an Ena:lish kni^ 

^^m gnished by the exlruordinary beauty of liis pers< 

^H husbands were thrown into prison for coatempt of 

^^m prerog'Htive, in marrying tenants of the crown, w 

^^K VVyBl licence. Wydeville was released, on paying 

^^ a thousand pounds, and was afterwards created to 

Tador escaped from Newgale, was retaken, and 

the castle of Wallingford. He had three sons by 

Edmund, earl of Richmond, Jasper, earl of Peml 

Owen, a. monk in Westminster abbey. 

The mutual rivalry between the duke of GloucesI 
tincle the bishop of Winchester, caused an oppositi 
to their views of national polity. The duke was 
orable advocate of war ; the bishop contended. « 
T^emeuce fur peace. 

■ When Beaufort was named by Martin V. caj' 
^Htstolic legale in England, Ireland, and Wales, tl 
gence alarmed the jealousy of archbishop Chichdy, i 
to the king, and induced him, by his arguments, to' 
bishop of Winchester to accept the dignity which 
offered him. Beaufort resigned the chancellorahip, 
tained leave to travel. He was afterwards declared 
J^L and invested with the habit at Calais, received tl 
^H Xlichlin, and was appointed general of the crusaders 
fl^T to oppose the Bah«nian Hussites. AAer Beaufort's 
Sngland be obtained the royal licence to publish the 
mid to raise an army of five hundred lancers, and t 
sand archers, for the expedition. But foe a brib 
thousand marks the cardinal consented that the me 
he had raised for the crusade should be led against t 
enemies in France ; and the council engaged to ii 
Mm to the pontiff for this breach of his duty*. 
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*^IwrfeB found tbe crusaders arrayed against France, 
lained to the pontiff; who prolesled hia ignorance of 
L*alenl Iransaclion, and upbraided the cardinal. Tlio 
t>{ Beaufbrt, while it irritated Llie court of Rome, 
Ik his popularity in England, so that both houses of 
tat»t contended which should heap on liim the mosb 
^fted favours. Tile duke of Gloucester, findtuir ha 
It welude his rival from the council by force, sought 
►3 policy: both the uncle and nephew laboured to 
jhn their influence by the udvanccment of their depen- 
^3laucester brought forward Richard, duke of York, 
* "Were centred the rights of (he family of Clsirence: 
ftval espoused the interest of hia nephew, Henry 
■to urt, and afterwards duke, of Somerset. 
■loDDester was doomed to experience a cruel dis^ace 
BJABBmion of his duchess, daiiM Bleanon Roger 
^tok*, a chaplain to the duke, was accused of necnv 
fend exhibited with the inslrumentB of art to the 
fe populace on a platform before St. Paul's, " ar- 
prtiarveHous attire," bearing in his rig'hlhand a sword, 
niefta sceptre, and sitting in a chair, on the four 
Pr which were fixed fmir awords, and on the points of 
■fls four images of copper. The second night after 
Bfcition dame Eleanor secretly withdrew into th« 
■y of Westminster. She was confronted with Boling- 
'IjO declared that it was at her instigation he had 
magic. On inquiry, it appeared that Eleanor was a 
lever in the art : that, to secure the attections of the 
le had employed love-potions furnished by Margery 
l^n, the celebrated witch of Eye ; and that, to learn 
felild be her subsequent lot, (her husband was pre- 
k heir to the throne,) she had charged Bolingbroke to 
jrihe duration of the king's life. An indictment of 
hng found against Bolinghroke and Southwell, a canon 
Paul's, as principals, and the duchess was declared an 

'i.itb MBi ISa of the 9Bme Bonft, orferi had b™ girm to p»(«™ qiiiKB* 
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accessary. The two women were arrai^ied betbrt ili| 
siastical court ; Jourdemain was condemned lo 
Eleanor was compelled, on three days (if the necl^ 1 
hoodless, and bearing a lighted taper in iier jii 
Uie streets of the capital : she was afterwards ildriwrfl 
charge of sir Thomas Stanley, and confined for \St,M 
annuity of one hundred marks for her snppori. jfe'l*! 
died in the Tower before his trial ; and Boliugiptini' 
victed and executed. 



irriage with Margarel. It 
rnd Jerusalem, and dnl.** 
iiid looked for peace wil'*l 
ere too busily employed «l 



After the king's mi 
R(!ne, king of Sicily i 
Maine, and Bar, Bngh 
but Henry's ministers w 
for power at home to support « 
terests abroad. The queen soon gained an assffll*!* 
the easy mind of her husband ; and Suffolk, tilt ton 
them both, gradually supplanted all his colli^ 
cabinet. The cardinal now seldom appeared (**■ 
and Gloucester was chiefly employed in opposBJ* 
and protecting himself ag'ainst the intrigues of («» 
Suddenly Henry summoned a parliament to ptf 
usual at Westminster, but at Bury St, Edmuud's. 1*1 
cautions taken excited surprise, and gave birth loM 
conjectures. The knights of the shire receivM • 
come in arms; the men of Suffolk were arrayedi W 
guards were placed round the king^'s residence; ani 
Watched the roaJ.'< leading to the town. The dukci 
cester was present at the opening of parliament; I 
day he was arrested on a charge of high treason ; i 
teen days later was found dead in his bed, without > 
rior marks of \iolenue: and within six weeks Ike i 
followed to the grave by his uncle and former roi 
the cardinal. Lingard remarks, that the notion entl 
ef Beaufort havinff expired in the agfouies of despair, 
tion, which we owe to the imagination of Shnkspe 
that an eye-wit\icas iedatei ftiav, i\«ra^ a lio^ering 
lie devoted most ai \\\% lime \o \^\^\o'i3 <:-w;Tt\5*a. 
The deaths ot the dxiVe au<i 'Cnc ca.tetoi'i. t 
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tff^ ^Upporls of ihe house of Jjancaster, and awakened 

•XW '**" °^ Richard, duke of York. 

MCCcn .*'^*™s of happiness which Henry enjoyed nilh hil 

■j,_i_j_ I *shed queen were disturbed by the murmurs of thi 

%ifgm^ )> ^"^casioned by the cession of Anjou and Maine at the 

^ggcJt ' marriaa;e, in order that the queen's father and 

VwAcn aT*^*- ^"J°y ""^ revenue of those possessions. Bui 

s»f% J. ^is cession was followed by the loss of Normandy, 

Ijto'^cr^^ seven bishopries and one hundred fortresses, tha 

"ecame more and more incensed; every tongue waa 

bewailing' the fallen glory of England, and everj 

Sounded with cries of vengeance upon the head of the 

- ^ ^ -.■■, He was called the queen's minion, who, to please 

• , ^^S* mistress, did not heMtale to betray his sovereign, 

»*• *-*^ sacrifice the inheritance of the crown. A parliament 

(if*^ **»«iinoned to provide for the defence of Normandy, when 

^e **e-vwsof the lossof Rouen added to the state of general 

^iS*-*^"**^*!! throughout the kingdom. Sucli were the accusa- 

i«v* ^e^inst SuBblk, who had lately been raised to the dij- 

"-**" duke, that as soon as the parliament assembled after 

7-»>»«stmas holidays, he rose in his place in the house, and 

t«Ui^ reminded the king of his long services, and those 

^y his father and others of his family, he said. " I 

i^ your highness, in the most bumble wise I can bethink^ 

any man will charge me with the report aforesaid, or 

thing agaiust your royal person and land, he may 

&nd say to me in these matlets what he wills ; 

ID your presence, my sovereign lord, I may be 

,y escusalioiis and defences reasonable, the which 

ihall be so open and so plain, that your highness and 

shall be content of me : for God knowelh I am, 

idl be, and never was other but true to you, sovereig;a 

your land." 

:ver might be the guilt or innocence of Suffolk, it 

lent his enemies thirsted for his blood ; and it be> 

policy of the court to satisfy them, without endan^ 

>tg the duke'a hfe : he was accordingly banished the king* 

dnfing the next five years. 




On tfa« day fixed for bis departure. Suffolk sailed to 
Tpswichwilh iwa small vessels, and, immediBieli. tb K 
cilolas of the Tov>«r, one of the )arg«et ships iu tk H]i 
bone dciwu on the duke's vessels. He wa§ aidindoaim 
aod was rMwlved hy the csptatn with Lh« ommms Miim 
of " W^uiu«. traitor." On the eccoimI to^mf i ^ 
boat came aloBgside, in ivbicfa wene a hioek, m lait a^ 
and an eiectiti'iner. The duke was lowered iaK<.'*i'Ar 
man, telling him he should d)« like a kiug)it,an*A 
Flroke smote offhitt heitd. His rematne ware pM ■ti 
aandB neur Dover, and wntdted by (h« slienfftfW 
the king ordered them to b« deltvered to bit i*t^ 
wbom they wwe Httrrred in tbe collegiate dradi'^ 
field, m Suffolk, 'fhe new* of tb» tr«gi»l mM ««' 
the king and qiieen mto the deepest dJfitreea; Wiii* 
days they were awakened tVom their eerrow b**i*T 
which threatened the me elves. 

This was a crisis loost ^TOUrable to the ittm^^ 
aai designing men; and an Ifish adventuiw.dM^ 
name was John Cade, but who went under the M*^* 
of Mortimer, cousin to the duke of York, (whwf ««>■ 
eventually proved to be,) unfurled the standanj tn' "^ 
in the county of Suesmt, whither he was TolloiPed, urf." 
patmed, was di«eovered, tutd slain in a garden al U^ 
AJexandvr Ideu. 

Tlie diike of York, wbo bitherla had intraslad kit: 
U) the care of bis friends, now through this ■ fit 
him to a|>pear an the scene : so lesvincf bis oAce of] 
of Ireland withool periniBsioB, be hasteut 
a retinue of four tiiouaaud men. Qii his road be iMil 
William TicbIuldi, tJie late !;))«aker in the bouse of 
but sir William was intercepted and raurderad. T^'l 
sued bin journey, was introduced to Henry, i» 
•eiice he behaved insolently, and retired to lui 
Fotheriogay. He had scarcely gone wJ 
nenMt returned &om ¥*»c*. This 
nesreHt of kin la nenr;, oa^ W -«ub \ 
jind servitea wovi\Oi pTO^Je. a tcvwAsT^iiaftte 



Jrhard. But. unftatanMely. be was niuibMad tiy Am 
>op1e among (hose who, b; the loss of Normaodj, had nld 
e inheritance of the crown to the enemy. 
For severul months the nation was agitated 1>J qumb 
tiiveea the adhereata of York and those of Soawnet At 
"Vimgih Yurk publislicd a proclamation containing ttrang pn- 
of lovalty, and oHered to swear teaivf Is Henry m 
tnaent before the bishop of Hereford und the eari of 
■brewabury ; yet at that very time he was raising forcea io 
n marchF* of VVales. 

The king, at tlic head of on army, mardied ogaintt him t 
e armies, however, did not meet ; and dii aiteixtpt to rt fove t 
aienne, under Uie cnmmaiid of the veteran e»r) of Shxem- 
oceupied the public mind jbr the next twdve monrtn, 
trbcn Ihe Inrlh of a prince niised the drooping of tbe Kag- 
■juatatihe moment that Guienne had agaia c«dad4» 
■tbe French monarch. 

But Henry by this time had sunk into a stata of nenlal 
W«U as bodily incapacity. His situation recalled York l«ta 
e cnbinel. where he -eoO'n. gained die ascendancy -over Ua 
feivd Somerset, and ihc'Ikttet was commiltcd to Ihe Toiw. 
MD (he parliament ag&ia asHij;n)bled, York opened tbe aoa* 
n under tbe title of th& kfng-'x heiitentuit. Tfaa eo tuu Hit 
t Htiewed ibeir Hteady attachmenl to Henry, hat IhO'dulM 
itrived (o throw into prison their opeaker, Ihonaaa lliorp. 
TWn did the commons plead for his release : a new «pcakM 
•eliosen. and the duke of York was made proCoetor ; but tfaa 
maiady was only temporary ; for abnnt ChiiatiBia ka 
icovered his health, and with it his reason. Hepatan eadte 
pnHectorate, liberated the duke of Somoraet from *Ue 
wr, and earnestly laboured to reconcile tliB rifal dukeh 
k soon, however, appeared in arms ; and U tbe bead of 
ee ihotiwmd men he advanced from the marohcs of Wa!ea 
St Alhan'«, wljere he was met by Henry and the royal 
of whom he demanded the duke of Somenct and hit 
Jjitt as prisoners. Henry declared, "noaer.thaa 
D any i>f Ihe lords who were faithful to Hn, fae was 
it day in their quarrel to live and die." Thft t e* » 



were forced, and a sharp contest ensued, in which tlu 
royalists fled. Henry was slightly wounded in the neck ; he 
had taken refuge in the house of a tanner, and being now m 
the hands and at the mercy of his enemies, was compelted 
to lend his sanction to tlie very acts by which lie had been 
dcpriTed of his liberty. In parHamenl he was told tliat ihe 
Yorkists had for their sole object to inform him of the dis- 
graceful practices of his ministers, that their sentiments went 
purely loyal, and that they were coming to lay theit com- 
plaints before him in person, when, at the entrance uF Ok 
town of Si. Alban's for tliat purpose, they were opfioMiI bj 
Somerset, who, in the afiray which followed, paid win bu 
life the penalty of his treason. The kin^. affecting lo ^ 
lieve this incredihie tale, acquitted York, Warwick, inl 
Salisbury, of all diiiloyal practices, and {^ranted them ■ bll 
pardon for all offences committed before the first daj of the 
session. The peers renewed their oath of fealty, and fsA 
ment was prorogued. It being rumoured that Henry b>d 
relapsed into his former disorder, the session was opened bj 
the duke of York as his lieutenant. The lords conjured iht 
duke to take upon him the charge of the protectorate, k4|)^ 
after much affected humility, be condescended to accept) OP 
condition that it should not be, as before, revokal>le " at ifp 
will of the king, but by the king in parliament, with ifaq 
advice and assent of the lords spiritua] and temporal." SdD 
the powers of governmeiit were vested in the council, a 
which he had previously secured a majority ; and the offieerf 
chancellor, and the government of Calais, were betfWM^ 
on his associates, the earls of Salisbury and Warwick, ;. 

The protector now expected to change his present Ifj^ 
higher title ; but the meek and inoffensive character ofSftMf 
had preserved him faithful friends, and the lofty spirit of ui 
queen lost no opportunity to oppo.se the plans of the Torbul*. 
Henry again recovered his health. He proceeded in perswi 
to the parliament, the current ran in his favour, and the pre* 
lector's commission was formally revoked. York descended 
with apparent willingness from his high slalion, and At 
ofSces of government, were &g«.uv filled hy the king's ItiaiJS, 
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Two years passed wilhont any materJEtl occurrence : the rela- 
tivcs oC tlie lords who were slain at St. Albait's loudly de- 
mandeii veiig;eani:e ; and their adversaries surrounded them- 
selves with bands of armed and trusty relaiuers. Henry, 
wVto alone bad acted irapartially, laboured lo tnitigute the 
resealmetils of both ponies, and flattered liimself that his 
endeavours would be crowned with success. By common 
agreement they all repaired to London : the loyalists wer^ 
lodged without, the Yorkists within, the walls ; and the 
htayot, at the head of five thousand armed citizens, under- 
took to preserve the peace. The duke assembled his parti- 
Muiis every morning at ttie Black Friars ; their resolves were 
OOminunicated to the loyalists, ivho met at the While Friaru 
everj aflemoon, and ail the proceedings were laid in the 
evening before tlic king, at Berkhamstead. At length, as 
_ jnnpire, he pronounced his awards and, in token of the recon- 
^Klislion, the king, attended by his whole court, walked in 
Bsion to St. Pauls ; but no external ceremony could 
^nguish the passions of ambition and revenge which yi't 
J tqioulderiiig in their breasts. The most frivolous pre- 
Bit caused a renewal of their rancorous feelings, until the 
^sion was no longer confined to the higher classes ;.it 
B^cd almost every family in the nation ; it penetrated uito 
of the monks, and the cottages of the poor, 
e party maintained that the duke of York was an injured 
pnnce, who was trampled under foot by the miniuns of the 
court; the other pronounced him a traitor. The duke and 
bis associates solicited the aid of their partisans. The court 
istritiuted collars of white swans, the badge of the young 
mce ; and, by letters under the privy seal, invited the king's 
s to meet him iri arms iu the city of Leicester. In the 
lUe of Bloreheath Uie Yorkists were victorious ; but when, 
wards. Trollop, the mareschal of the insurgents, who 
sreally ottached to his sovereign, and who had been de- 
cided by his employers, learnt that York intended to wrest 
|tf Utrone from Henry, be departed with his veterans to off^ 
' " r services to the monarch ; at which distrust and con- 
istaatiy nui tlirough the caai^, &Kkd \iUe ctxai^^ 
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nU lords fleil with precipitation into ihe heurt of Wain, 
where they sepanited. The next parlinment had fur iU a(k 
ject to paBB an act of attainder a^iust the duke Had dticbai 
of York and their children; pgaiaat tlie earl and caanlosof 
Salisbury, their son, and a few atheiH. Wfaea Uiia was ted 
to Ueury, be iiiKiatfd ou the aJdiliao of a clause, 
him to dispeuKe with, tite oUuiodei whenever bs 

In this situation the faopes of liie Yorkists nOLtA sk be 
sole exertions of the eori of Warwick, wlui, by a Catal tmt 
had been peroMtt«d to retain tht coimnaiid of the fleA «M 
the government of Calais. 

neports having spread that H«nry had not a.<)fientaJtBAa 
act of allainder, but was still convinced of the innocenu «f 
the confederate lords, he was believed to be a reluctant »|^ 
tive in the hands of a taction. At the same time wm cifcs- 
lated an appeal to the nation by the duke of York, ««k 
meraling all the ^evances under which the people werenU 
to labour ; accusing the king of being guided against hia MB 
interest; asserting that letters had bMa sent to ih« CWtch 
king to besiege Calais, and to the natives of Irelaml to eipl 
the English; and declaring that the fugitive lorrls. as faftfe 
fill subjects, were ready to prove their innocence beSm 
tJieir sovereign. This manifesto was followed by the anM 
of Warwick, who, with fifteen hundred men, landetl in KcMl 
& county much attached to the house of Yorh. As he wir 
vaneed the army increased, some say to forty thouaMrf: 
London opened its gates ; and tlie earl going to the eaai^ 
cation, asticrted his loyalty upon oath; and preTaiMM 
live of the bishops to accompany him, for Ihe purpose nti^ 
traducing him to his sovereign, Henry had collected Ife 
Ktmy and advanced to Northampton. The royalists 1. 1 mrtl 
eonfident of victory, but were betrayed by the lord Orey rf 
Rutliyn, who, instead of defending bis post, introduced the 
Yorkists into the heart of the camp. Henry retired to ha 
tent ; while his queen and lier son fled towards Chester, and 
after many advenlmea arrived in one of the Scottish ports. 
The captive muuarch waa conducve^ Va Ija^t&oic mbeta the 
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dake of ToriL arriTei\ and ridiBfp to Wesiminsier, psMed 
iiwiifch the hall into the houae, and uiood for a short tim 
mUk his hand u|Mn the thvone. He surveyed the assembly; 
•Ad the firunate asked him if he fsould ^isU the kin^, who 
VSA ia ikt ^oeaa'a i^>artDeiit. ** I kaow no one m thk 
saa]iB[iv* repKed York, *' who oii|^t not rather to visit me ;" 
Mmd Jea«iiig the houae he took poacssioa of that part of the 
yabca uaaally reserved for the ase af the kiog. 

This was the first tione that the duke had publicly advanced 

ias chuns, and ha fbuad his hopes checked by the apathy of 

Ifae parliament and the murmurs of the people; he had 

tlMrefore recourse to another plan : he stated in writing the 

jEhmdatioB of his claim to the crown, as the descendant of 

BA^er Mortimer^ great grandson to Lionel, the son of Ed* 

mrd HI. To tliis claim Henry replied^ *' My father was 

lang;— his lather was also king; I have worn the crowi^ 

forty years from my cradle ; you have all sworn fealty to me 

mm your soveveign, and your ftithers have done the like to my 

fctfcers. Haw, then, can my right be disputed ?* In con* 

4diiaion, he iiaeommended his interests to their loyalty, and 

them ** to search for to find, in as much as in 

was, all such' things as might be objected and laid 

the ckim and title of the said duke." 

After several debates, in which each lord gave his opinion 

with apparent fireedom, five objections were opposed to the 

k'a daims. To these his counsel replied at length ; which 

done, the lords resolved that the claim of i\\e dnke of 

eould not be defeate<i ; but they refused to dethrone the 

; BO '' to save their oaths and clear their consciences,'* 

'Aaypeoposed a compromise: — that Henry should possess the 

^awn for the term of Ins natural life, and that the duke and 

Kb Mrs should succeed to it afler Henry's death. Both 

puties agreed to this ; and on the conclusion of this import 

taBtaflbir, the king, with the crown on his head, and attended 

^ the dvke as heir apparent, rode in state to make his 

Aviksgiving at St. Paul's. 

The interests of his son were still upheld by the queen and 
fte iMda, who had always adhered to the houae of 1a%xvcas\»c«. 
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Vte tarl of Northumberland, ibe lords Clifford, Dacres, aid 
Nevil, assembled an army at York ; and the duke of SoneN 
act and the earl of Oevon Joined tfaem with their tea 
Tills union alarmed the Yorkists, and tlie two parties fmiglH 
a battle near Wakefield, in which the duke of York was al 
and two thousand of his men, with most of iheir leaden, 
were left in the field. The earl of Salisbury was ti 
during the night, and beheaded the next day at Poatefrtel; 
but no one was more lamented than the duke's son, the 
young eorl of Rutland, a boy in his twelflli year. He W 
fled with his tutor from the conflict, and was met oa the 
bridge of Wakefield, and bein^ asked hig name, lie tutor, 
hoping to save him, replied, he was the eon of the dnkt 
" Tlien," exclaimed lord ClilTord, " as thy father slew mifll 
so will I slay thee, and all of thy kin;*' and plungin^U 
dagger into the breast of the young prince, bade the lUU 
go and bear the news to the boy's mother. 

From this moment the war assumed a new cliaracter; ikf 
thirst for revenge gave to the combatants of each paftj i 
ferocity to which they had hitherto been strangers. Edwirii 
earl of March, and heir to the late duke of York, obtaioadl 
bloody victory al Mortimer's cross, near Wigmore ; while tM 
queen, with her army, put to flight the men of Kent, and lib* 
persed the Yorkists, in dismay, at St. Albau's : .she then, 1 
her son, visited the king in his tent, and thus another uaO' 
peeled revolution placed Henry at the head of a victorito^. 
army ; but his soldiers were borderers, who had beeu aUiii:^~> 
to the royal standard by the promise of plunder, and U 
spread themselves around, to pillage the country, when (1 
ought to have marched towards the capital. Uenrf W>,f 
nouneed, by proclamation, that his assent to (he late awi 
had been extorted by violence ; and issued orders for tht 
arrest of Edward, son to the late duke of York. But Ed- 
ward had united his forces with those of the enrl of Wai^ 
viick, and he entered London with all the pomp of a victori- 
ous monarch. The bishop of Exeter harangued the populace 
in the fields near Clerkenuell, on the unfounded claim and in 
pBC/fj of Henry, and the jusl Ut\e aud the abilities of EdWM*' 
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3Tie acclamations which followed the speech were considered 
sproof of the public feeling, and it was resolved in a great 
eouncil that Henry, by joining the queen's forces, had forfeited 
tile crown to Edward. On this being announced, the prince 
iwde in procession to Westminster hall, where from the throne 
hid explained the rights of his family ; he was proclaimed in 
tfae osual style by the heralds, in different parts of the city, 
sad thus ended the reign of Henry VI. 
• This monarch had swayed the sceptre for more than thirty- 
Aiglit years, with a character unblemished from any cruel 
0r oppressive conduct ; but nature had denied him that health 
of body and strength of mind which might have enabled him 
to struggle through the difficulties of his station. He was 
pious, temperate, compassionate, and charitable ; but the 
weakness of his intellects rendered him irresolute, and easily 
drawn info such measures as the violence or the selfishness 
of his advisers proposed. At the age of twenty-three the 
hfng' married Margaret, the daughter of Rt^ne, king of Sicily 
aad Jerusalem, and duke of Anjou, Maine, and Bar. In 
personal beauty she was thought superior to most women, 
in mental capacity equal to most men of the age. She 
landed at Forchester ; was married to Henry at Titchfield ; 
and was crowned with the usual solemnities at Westminster. 
Hfer subsequent conduct proved her to be possessed of a 
rilAacaline and noble spirit. By her Henry had only one- 
isein, Edward, prince of Wales, who, at the time of his 
fikliiR's deposition, was in the eighth year of his age. A 
lectnrence to the proceedings of this reign, as stated by 
Ik^OARD, vol. v., p. 226, will be found particularly interesting 
to'idl who wish to investigate the mode of electing members 
of parliament, and other principles of our present constitu- 
tion. 
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When Edward assumed (he title of king he wu stnnglf 
oppoeeii liy liie rrienils of liiti rival ; aad th« ndvanlai^ef St 
two panics ft««ined equally bdaaced, till ih« vekwf, eb- 
taiiied by Edward, at Towtoo, secured the croan apoa kn 
head. He wasnuw in hie twentieth year; was t)oLd,BctH^llul 
enterprising; ami of »o inllt^xible and severe a temper, tb 
he was not likely to be drawn from th« execa6m d'aif 
saa^uinary plan, by the fei^lin^ Of compaaeion, ortkcAM^af 
remorse. As Edward bud isBU«d his orders not U ^ 
quarter, tlie routed army was pursued Mith slau^^teral 
confusion; and that victcry cost the nation a deluge of UhI 

From the scene of carnage Edward hastened to ¥ort, wi 
was disappointed not to iind Henry there ; but ha mdlii 
family had escaped to the borders, under the protection o( Ai 
dukes of Somerset and Exeter. Edward ihi 
liondon, and was crowned at Westminster with the 
solemnities; ai the same time he created his Iwo bM 
Ceorge and Richard, dukes of Clarence and GInucesb 

When parliament assembled, both housen, in their* 
nois to testily their attachment to their new sorereign, 
nuunced the reigiis of the three late king^ a tyranaiaal t 
patiun ; and ihey enacted a bill of attainder, which 
to almost every man who had favoured the claims lif 'M 
house of Lancaster. 

The cause of the red rose appeared now very di 



but it was still supported by tlie courage and iadwdqttf 
Margaret, who besides securing the protection of Seawi 
throngh the service of the earl of Angus, visited the 
tinent in hopes of obtaining additional aids in the cam' 
of her son. Her confidence was cheered with a temponij 
gleam of success; but daring the tvicter campaign ht- 
spirit and activity exposed her to numerous difKculti'ea. 1> 
November part of her treasures, with five hundred foreigrieM. 
were shipwrecked off UoX'j ls\«.«i-, vsWis*. she, with Bre» 
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ibe aenesckal of Normaiidj, (whom Louis the Eleventh 

bmd perDiiaed to follow her fortunes with two thousand 

»), escaped in a iishia|f^ boat On one . occasion, as 

was riding' secretly with her son and the seneschal* 

ihey i»ere surpciaed in a mountainous district by a party 

«f Wnditti, who dsspoikd them of their money, jewels, 

ciery ether article of value. The ruffians quarrelled 

tiie divisiea a[ the booty; menaces were uttered^ 

swords drawn; when Mai^ret, watching her oppor* 

r, gnsped her son by the arm, and pkin^ with him 

thickest part of the wood. She had not pro* 

oeeded frr when another robber met her. 1^ queen, with 

'IhB mtvepidity of despair, advanced towards him, and taking 

\j the hsnd« ^'Friend," said she, '^I intrust to your 

dty te son of yonr kin^." This address awakened his 

he took them imder his protection, and con* 

to the quarters of the Lancastrians. Compelled to 

Ifcc queen fixed her residence at Bar, in Lorrain, where 

anxiously watched the course of events, and consoled 

iomnr with the hope of yet placing her husband or her 

SB the throne. The Lancastrians resolved to try once 

the fortune of war, and were dented in a battle at 

r-moor, and anotlier at Hexham. They who escaped 

the latter followed Gray to the strong castle of Dam* 

I, an impregnable fortress, which might have defied 

•^ tte efibrts of Warwick, had not a wall by accident fallen on 

commander; and the garrison, not expecting him to 

ir, hastened to surrender, without requiring any stipu- 

in in their favour. But Gray was nursed by the victors, 

^ mmH reserved for the more disgraceful death of a traitor. He 

« woo taken to the king, at Doncaster, and there received the 

following sentence from Tiptof, earl of Worcester, and con- 

. stable of England. 

** Sir Ralph Gray, for thy treason the king had ordained 
Aat thou shouldst have thy spurs stricken off by the hard 
heels, by the hand of the master cook, who is here present. 
Moreover, he had ordained here, as thou mayest see, the 
kings of arms and heralds, and thy own proper coat of arms. 
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which Ihey should tear off thy body, that thou mightesi^ 
degraded as well of thy worship, noblesse, and arms, as of Urn 
knighthood. . . . Notwithstanding the degrading thee vt 
knighthood, and of thine arms, and thy noblesse, the knfc 
pardoneth for the sake of thy noble grandfather, who sufiincil 
trouble for the king's most noble predecessors. Now, n 
Ralph, this shall be thy penance. Thou shall go on ihj A«l 
to the town's end, and there thou shall be laid down, and 
drawn to a scaffold made for thee, and thou shalthxethj 
head smilten oiF, thy body to be buried in the Friars, and Oif 
head where the king's pleasure shall be." This utOace 
was immediately exei:uted, — Lingard, toI. v., p, 2^4. 

Henry, who had put himself at the head of a bodyofcnht 
find Scots, was so closely pursued in his flight frotn HeibtB, 
that he very narrowly escaped being made a prisoner. Be 
sought an asylum among the natives of Lancashire ud 
Westmorland, and was frequently concealed in the honse irf 
JohnMacheli, at Crackenthorp ; but he was at length betniyid 
by a monk of Abingdon, and was taken by the servant ti 
sir James Harrington, its he sat at dinner in WaddiugttM* 
hall, in Yorkshire. At Islington the unfortunate numanh 
was met by the earl of Warwick, who ordered tliat uaOK 
should shew him any respect, tied his feet to the slirrap«l> 
a prisoner, led him thrice round the pillory, and lodged !»•'• 
in the Tower. There he was treated humanely, but kKftia-* 
rigorous confinement for some years. . 

Aller the flight from Hexham the Lancastrians abaadroid. 
the contest. Edward concluiled a peace with Scotlandftr. 
fifteen, and afterwards prolonged it for fifty-live years, 8f 
was also on terms of amity with almost all the great powenrf 
Europe. But it soon became evident that since the battle tf i 
Towlon the king had given up the management of alTainia 
the wisdom and activity of (he Nevilles, in order that he mighl 
resign himself without control to the pursuit of pleastiRL 
It chanced that Edward visited J aquelta, the duchess of Bed* 
ford, and her husband Wydeville, lord Rivers, at GraftoMj 
where seeing their daughter Elizabeth, the relict of sir Jcki 
Grey, of Groby, a Lancastrian, whose estate hod bent fh ! 
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»ited, she besought her sovereign to reverse the attainder 
her late husband, in favour of her destitute children. Th^e 
^.pitied the suppliant, who was distinguished as much for 
^amiable disposition of her mind, as for the remarkabk 
{pace and beauty of her person^ and that pity soon grew 
o love. 

About the end of April, 1464, when the firiends of Henrf 
XT assembling in Northumberland, and the earl of War-t 
;k :was engaged in negotiating a marriage between the 
ig and the princess Bona, of Savoy, sister to the queen 

jFVance, — the king, following the suggestion of his 
aantic passion, repaired to Stony- Stratford, whence, 
ly in the morning of the first of May, he stole in great 
recy to Ghraflon. The marriage ceremony was performed 

a priest y in the presence of his clerk, the duchess, of 
librd, and two female attendants. .He. spent four days, 
visits to Grafton, and then returned to London, from 
!«ice he purposed joining the army in Yorkshire, but by 
-time he reached the north the victories of Hedgley* 
PTt and of Hexham had ended the war. 
1.*^ Michaelmas the king resolved to make his marriage 
and for this purpose summoned a council of the peers 
in the abbey of Reading. The duke of Claren^ 
"Ae earl of Warwick introduced Elizabeth to the lords; 
'^bey, in the presence of the king, acknowledged her . ^a 
sn. Soon after a second council was held at Westmia- 
^ ~«tild'an income was settled on her of four thousand marks 
&sfr. Her maternal uncle, James of Luxemburgh, 
■c^ed her coronation in the following summer, and a 
c was devoted to feasting and public rejoicings. The family 
^%zabeth became, by her elevation, objects of jealousy to 
k ^of the nobility; many of whom saw those plans discon- 
ESId which they had formed for the advancement of their own 
Siren : and all considered the sudden rise of the new family 
*% injury to themselves. Among the most dissatisfied ^^xft. 
Nevilles, George, archbishop of York,\otd'NloTi\A.%'«ke^^vE- 
of the east marches of Scotland with tYie \.v\\e o^ e«^ ^'^ 
■-hamberlatid, and the earl of Warmck, \.Vie\tt»jg^^'^^^ 
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minister anil genera]. Hitherto, 
governed the kin^ »id the kingdnm, but EdwiniWiH 
weary nf their iDflueuce, antl he listeoediotieidnct^ii 
Wjdevilles, who MTged him to etnancipati ^lu^tmB 
flontn'l of hia owb ser*aaU. The king's indifewM^ | 
llmse frieiicis whose exertions liad been eieriHsri*;^ I 
him upon the throne was first made puUlc in )tf:^ 
frain motives 6f policy, Charles, count of Chaid*^ 
to ])rulect himself IVom his adversary the kingoflM^ 
an alliance of marrii^ tvitli Margaret, EdnA" 
During; thh oegntialion Edward received id)^* 
Warwick was considered, in the SVench c«m,»'* 
{>arti«iin of the houBfi of Lancaster; and llioaji^ 
was afterwards declared gronndlese, the kingMN*"' 
Ipiard of two hundred archers, who were aidm*** 
always on hisperauD. A reconciliation betweenlllli^ 
the Nevilles was effected through the inledcn**'' 
common friends of both &inilies; and wheii ^^"^ 
ducted his sister to the coast, on her nay to Fli^ 
rode behind the earl of Warwick through the sW** 
melmpolia. Still the people saw tlie gatheriaj »•*' 
were inclined to impute the consequences lo the (pt^ 
the tunbitious views of her family. 

Genrfre, duke of Clarence, the kind's brotlier, W-i 
fied at the increasing' power of the Wydevilles, aw! ' 
aenled himself from the court, preferring the society' 
wick to that of the king. He had fitrmed an 
Isabella, Warwick's daughter; and Edward, an 
ambition of Warwick, tried to prevent the mar 
ceremony, however, was performed, without bit 
the church of SL Nicholas at Calais, by the uncle of i 
the archbishop of York ; and it is a singular 
that at ihe very time when the prelate and his b 
CaJai); to celebrate this marriage, an iusurrcction 
«Mit In that part where they possessed the greatest 
The farmera ot ^tnV%\\\TeT«s,iaUd the demand of 
com from every p\i>ug\\-\Biv4, nvifttV^ '^i* -^vs^ecil 
|Ulai of St. Leoaaidla. "V^ve ftowie.Va&.V**,^. 



■cms: Athelstan ; of late k Ind bent refiucd, and when 
<rs attempted to levy its vmlne by distress, the peasants 
^rms^ chose for their leader Robert Hilyard, eommonly 
^:obin of Rcdesdale, and tiinatened to march Ip the 
euid refbrat the abuse* of govemment. Tbe citiaens cf 
^rere alarmed by the appcoach of fifteen thousand in- 
: s ; bot the eui of Northumberland, Warwick's brothei^ 
ci and defeated them with eansiderable slaughter. 
=*ader was esecnted on the field of battle, 
rebels, though rc^pnised, were neither dispersed Mor 
li:;. tiiey i^aoed liietr leader by two others of more 
al influence, sons of the lovdb Fits- Hugh and Latimer. 
youB^ men obeyed the commandaef sir John Conyets, 

exparienoed officer, "nie dakn of tha hospital ifSB 
en in their avowed ofaject to- remov e fipom the kiag^s 

the WydeVilies, the authors (it was said) of the taaes 
iporerished, and of the ealamities that oppressed, the 

Fard had fked his hea-dquartera at the castle of Fotfaei^ 
, here the advance of Hie iasnrgents, their increasing 
Ns, and their threats of vengeance, created coneideHdile 
; and it was resolved the WydeviUes should secrete 
sives in the country. But, alter the battle at Edgecotei, 
ch the insurgents were victorious, eaii Rivera and sir 
Tydeville, the father and brotiier of Elisabeth^ were met 
breat of Dean, brought to Northampton, and eaeeutedb 
ng was plunged in great distress by these proeeedinga; 
I mentioned his displeasure to Clareuoe, Warwick, and 
D archbishops of Toric and Canterbury, who visited hiim 
ey ; but Edward soon perceived that he was their pri- 
they took him to Warwick, whence for greater security 
removed to Middleham. England now presented tha 
-dlnary spectacle of two rival kingps, each confined in 
; Henry in the Tower, Edward in Yorkshirci Sir 
hrey Nevil, who had fled from the defeat al Hexham^ 
mcealed himself during five yeara vn a. ea.^^ a^«»2w^ 
e ivVer JOerwent, summoned a\\ lYieWesge^ ol^^-^^^^"^ 
the rebels, but they refused tx> ft^k^ ^\i\\ft\6«>»^^*^'^'^ 
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his fute, and sir Humphrey faund it necessary to exhibit the 
king at York. A private treaty was signed after sir Hum* 
phrey liad defeated the Lancastrians, and Edward repaired {v 
the capital, where hia return was hailed by his owli rri^^H' 
little short of a miracle. A council of peers was summosMi' 
and a general pardon was issued. Edward in this Bssemblj'* 
asked advice respecting the disposal of his daughter in mar*" 
riage, a child only four years of age : he proposed giving fcer 
to George, the son of the earl of Northuniberland, unfile 
pfesomptive heir to the three Nevils ; hia choice was ip* ' 
proved, and that the young nobleman's rank might appnwA 
nearer that of his intended bride, he wa$ created dufct d 
Bedford. The apparent reconciliation which seemed tt Old 
between the king and his courtiers was of short duration.lW 
commons in Lincolnshire rose in arms, under pretext of ex* 
tortions made by the officers of the household ; bu(, secMlf> 
acting in concert with Clarence and Warwick. Edwanlal* 
tacked the insurgents at Erpingham, in Rutlandshire, ffil 
artillery mowed down their ranks ; and their leaders, sir ChsHet 
Delalaunde and sir Robert Welles, were taken prisonen,ali 
paid the forfeit of their lives. After this premature defeat iof 
the insurgents, Clarence and Warwick acted openly in definwt ' 
of the king; they refused the royal permission of obtaionjl' 
pardon, and were proclaimed traitors. Rewards being oftMt 
for their apprehension, they fled more rapidly than Edwufl 
could pursue, and by the time the king reached Exeter,' W^ 
fiigiUves had sailed for the harbour of Calais, but, to' Vfif\ 
wick's astonishment, the batteries of the place opened uponMft 
as he attempted to enter ; they therefore, atler some delibo^ 
UoB, steered their course towards Normandy, and w«] 
ceived at Ilarfleur with distinguished honour by the 
of Prance. 

Louis of France invited Clarence and the earl of Wonriil 
to his court at Amhoise ; where they met Henry's queeA 
Margaret of Anjou. No two persons had ever inflicted matt 
> injuries on each other than the earl and that pHn- 
cesa; but interest induced them to forget their past enmiir 
Edwaid, Margaret's eoq, munV&d. Knuft, Uve second dangbter 
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ck; and it was agreed, thai both parties should 
leir efforts to restore Henry to the throne, and that 

of issue by the prince, the crown, al his death, 
volve on the duke of Clarence. The latter, seeing 
claimant between himself and the object of bit 
found means to convince his brother Edward that, 

occasion should ofier, he would prove himself m 
ect, and an affectionate kinsman. The incautioos 
f the king at this period is inexplicable. He spent 
n gallantries and amusements, without making anj 
a to meet, or to avert, the approaching danger ; 
e earl of Warvrick and his companions found bo 
a landing, during the interval of a storm, which 
raed the Burgimdian squadron from the mouth of 
The> exiles, under the protection of a French fled^ 
;ross the channel, and arrived at Plymouth, just a^ 
yy the artifice of the lord Fitz-Hugfa, had been ia- 
go to York, and thus leave the southern counties 
e invaders. 

Ion Dr. Gadard preached at St. PaoTs cross in &voar 
VI. ; while Warwick proclaimed thai monarch, aii4 
owards Nottingham. The thou^tless king affected 
M invasion with levity ; but the delusion was 

when word was brought him that Warwick 
approach with the utmost expedition: before he 
his surprise, a second messenger infivmed him thtt 
ind men, who had lutherto wotb the while loae, 
e instigation of Montague, thrown away that drriec; 
ig their bonnets into the air, had cried, ** God Lies 
y" The king, afler a short consultation with hia 
ounted his horse, and rode to the town of Lyna, 
he harbour, with a few noblemen and eigt^t kcM- 
rers, embarked for Holland, and was met bj iftc 
irgundy at the Hague. 

2^Iizabeth, finding that the tide of loyalty bad unmul 
if Henry, fled with her mother and ^hnst ^3cc^'paja% 
Tower to the sanctuary in Westininttcr, 
a/ler delivered of a aoo. 




from tlie Tower to the bishop's palace; Milbfli 
in proceRsion, with ihe crcxwn on hts head, h> ihe ■ 
Sl PauVa. To himself it is doobl*il whtlher ihii 
proved a source of joy or regret. He had be 
Edward ; he was now become the sIbwc af WkwH 

By a parliament, summoned in the awnetfl 
king, Edward was pronounced an usurper ; anddi 
1^ his authority were repealed. The em^enn 
▼Med for iherasetres, by theresnmption of UieirH 
hot theif triumph was not stained with blood; li 
who snffered was the earl of Worcester, ukrt 
exeeuting^ the office of couatable had acqniiAtil 
title of ■' the butcher." 

To no one did this revolution afford grwW 
than to Louia of France. Margaret was w«i«i 
with ihe same distinction as n queen of fnmee. 
ment Henry, a splendid embassy proceeded In 
a treaty of pence and commerce tor fifieen fti 
tile union between the two nations. 

The duke of Burgundy, after mucli ean»den 
the crooked policy of rejecting in public, while t 
private, the cause of the exile. By proclanialiM 
any of his subjectg to lend assistance to EdwM 
he made him a present of fifty thoni^Bud flonM,' 
targe ships to be equipped for his use «t V(i« 
«nd hired rot:rteen veweia from the Hanse towns 
him to England. 

Edward disembarked at Raveuapur, the wr; 
Henry IV. landed to dethrone Richard II, ; MM 
the dissimulation and perjury of that monarch: 
tested he came only to daim the inherifafice of b 
the duke of York ; wore in his bonnet an obBtcI 
device of Edward, the Lancastrian prince of 
ordered his followers to shout " long live king 
•very village and town through which they 
ifatea of XotV, wA cm ftvt »\\ot o? \Kc cathedr^ 
upon oath, in presence: o^ "C&t >TO^^s«».'as«i, 
bis pretensions to V\ie cto-wti. 'S^e "QVi»Sa.\.-5^^fl 
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of actvfify in hia adiwraano^ will justify m 8ii^< 
[>osK9B«d reaemzm^ and was eBcocuagad fay 
i ws a» i^ora«t At Fonicfiract,. tbmgh the mar- 
lonte^uc had an amy sufficiently nunefooa t» awn^ 
he ismradcfa* not a swoid was drawB to io^pcda m 
beir pcogrtaa. At Nottia^aiA Ediwand aamr Mmmii 
ead of aijity tkousafld aaen ; lie asauMied tiia title-iif 
d auauBMaed every loyal aniiject to haaten to the aid 
•vertigo ifeisa CUuteace thiew tf the maak» and 
mea, wha had been raiecd ander a commiaaioii fraa 

wear the whita rose aver their gorget& The can 
^Ital had been bdsiiated to the archbiehop. On the 
1^ the day oa. which he had eondueted Henry, deeo» 
bb the asftgnia of rayalty» duaugh the streets of the 
ordered the reeoedev Wmamkk tft adait Edwafd by 

1 wkhin the walte. 

attle ftf Baniet pnoved deeiwveto the v»yal dairaaataJ 
liictuated in the courae of the eagageaMnt* which 
i six hours. Warwiefc was ahaii* hia brother Moor 
id meet of the LaneaateBHat kadwrsi fell ia the field; 

of CNiftwi alone escaped, aad joiniag the earl of 
ie in Walesv still defied <^ pawer af the Toridsta. 
a- JBdaMord entered Leadan in trinmpliy lenanded the 
lie Henry to his cell in the Tower, and Rsunned the 
if the soTereiga authority. But he was not long 
L to radulge repose and festivity. The arrival of 
iargarety with a body ef French auxiliaries, again 
u into the field. The Lancastrian lords once more 
lit their hopes were soon vanquished ; for at the battle 
esbury the queen and her son were taken prisonersb 
m was reserved to grace the conqueror's triumphs 
e was led to his tent, and being asked what had 
biin to England, boldly, but ingenuously, replietf, 
serve my father's crown and my own inheritance.*^ 
nad the barbarity to strike the young prince in tHaft 

his gauntlet: Clarence and Gloucesler, ot ^^t\v&::^^ 
4s in tikeir retfaiie, diapatched bun wiiVilYievT vwot^au 

as the son livfd to claim the crown o£ Ywa ^«?^ 
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the blood of Henry was not worth the shedding; 
the only [lersoii whose life g; 

111 the morning of the eve of the 
his entry into London : in the evening of the 
Henry perished in the Tower. It was reported ihilbt 
of grief, but the writers who lived under Ihe DeitJJi 
only proclaim the murder, but ascribe the black ltd 
advice, if not to the daj^ger, of the younger /• 
brothers, Richard, duke of Gloucester*. By i 
the house of Laucaster Henry was reverri 
Richard III. apprehensive of the effect Ihali^Kl 
duced on the public mind, by reports of minh^ 
his tomh, removed his bones from Chertseyto'M 
Henry VII. placed, or inteiided to place Ihemi 
tombs of his ancestors in Westminster abbey. 

Of the few surviving' adherents of Henry, Hi 
queen, after leaving; the Tower, was confined alW 
lastly at Wallingford, with a weekly allowance of 
for the support of herself and her servants. AfleC 
of five years, she was ransomed 
in 148S, in her own country. Henry Uolaadij 
and great grandson of John of Ghent, 
the king in 1472, at the time his 
Edward, obtained a divorce and married sin 
the next year his body was found floating in Ihe 
Dover and Calais. Vere, ear! of Oiford, eolledl 
squadron of twelve sail, with which he kept 
counties in perpetual alarm, and by frequent I 

• " Mr. LsiDg, m l,i> inilutoar M eleiiT Ibe mtjaarj of aichul ! 
Hnry, allfinpu la prove thM Hnry Hi not die on Ihe tniiliic of I 
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id his followers. He surprised the fortress 
»hael in Cornwall, but afterwards surrendered 
that his life and the lives of his followers 
dt During the next eleven years, he was 
prisoner in the castle 'of Ham ; while hb 

the great Warwick, was obliged to support 
)fits of her needle, and the secret presents of 
e archbishop of York had rendered the king 
ut he did not feel easy on his throne as long 
Qed at liberty. Edward had promised to hunt 
at the Moor in Hertfordshire. The most 
)arations were made for his reception; all 
secreted since the death of his brothers had 
nd all the principal nobility were invited to 
itertainment. But £dward sent for the pre- 

and arrested him on a charge of having lent 
rl of Oxford. The revenue of his bishoprick 
)late confiscated, his mitre converted into a 
>wels divided between the king and the prince 
prelate lingered in prison three years*- and 
is liberty a few weeks before his death, in the 
le earls of Pembroke and Richmond were 
a on the coast of Bretagne, and were pro* 
ke Francis during the reign of Edward : the 

them again in England under that of his 
he other partisans 'of the house of Lancaster, 
' hopes were extinguished by the death of 
ion, they condescended to implore the cle« 
"d. Thus, aiier the most surprising vicisn* 

was the head of the house of York seated on 
England, apparently without a competitor, 
viio had been born in the sanctuary during 
d also been named Edward, was now credted 

1 and earl of Chester, and was recognised- as 
t in a great court of prelates and peeta. 13\s 
e now arose from the insatiate rapaciij oli 
^ Clafenee'ahd Gloucester. Claxence, ^\io 







ooiJM bcr portaoa &v the 




BJwi i l liw i his BtttBtiam to ibe wwatrw of fe=^ 

■K Bv dw puiii I »n of the thAes of Bw,rHMf^ 

lif*^ Ik E^firii MiMwch was fadnced to rt^ ' 

tt Ui fciw u pRdBeaevn la die cnnm of FiMct. ' 

Smmd the natMa wiUin; to «Bbai% in the miatal^* 

hriBH^, mad die pariiaiff votnl supply upM mf^ 

— pri«rfe1«d npiafitj. Bbc the kiiicr olxahwd m m^ 

mibfkia o«« ingnwitj. He called the mon w^ 

ife dt6maa btibrc him, and rcquesKd from each ■ pi<^ 

ftc fd^of In wants. Nooneppesiuned lo rtjectlU^ 

■f Us Mveragv, aad cnitsiderdble sums nere thus ^ 

boM (tie shawe, the hopes, or the fears, of Ltae 6oiwr& ' 

Thoueii Earopc ivsouiuled with ihc reports ofthtf* 

prpparaliMts fur inTsding^ France, from some aoaia 

Other ihe threaleacd expedition was a long- time pMI^ 

and Edward emplo^d the intemwdiale ^tpace in MR 

the friendship of the king of SikjIb, hj conlmetio^ a aW 

batween the dvke of Rnthsay, the eldeA son of JtunM 

Cicely, bis second Aaa^Xttet- 

At l«tt!rlh Edward ^tcicw4<A -w*^ \i,', wtm^ la Q 

Wfterr, awonlmg \a Ae ii^^-j. «"* ««*«» <« >" 
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to join faim with fab titM^: bni that prinee had alFeady 
ed his resources l^ an unfiuceea^l expedition intq 
luufiy, and aniYed in the £ngliflh caMp with only a small 
Ae, and offered the best apolo^ in his power for hia 
hty to fulfil his engagements. In oonigpurmity with the 
m£ chivalry, Garter king at arms had been dispatchedl 
JSsndwich to Lonis, to mwkt a formal demand of the 
=h ecown* The menarch heard him with composure. 

him into his closet* expivssed mueh esteem far the 
deref £dwaidy and a sincere denie to live in amity 
Mim. He then pet three hwdied cvewne into the hande 
» faaraldt and pveraised him a ihonaand more on the 
jMon of pceea. Won by hia liberality and coDfidenee» 
tor admad him to apply to the lord Howard, or the lord 
ey, as nuaiatem aawvse from war, and high m the faTour 
sir sovereign* 

Kile E^dward hiy in hia camp nimiaating on the unac^ 
^bfe conduct a£ the Burgundian, a French herald 
ssed himself to the lords Howacd and Stanley, who 
k^ieed him to the king. The monard^ afler the inter- 
^ntveked a comieilof his officers, and it waa determined 
lie should Ktum with his army tD England, if Louie 
d eanseni to certain conditions, ^mong which wee 

thsl lua ddei^ son should marry Edward's eldest 
■hler> ar, in the event ef her death, her sister Macj» 
b aaaeaded to every demand. It waa at that time thaiC 
garet of Anjen waa set at lU>erty» on the payment of 

tbooaand enwna fi»m the Fjrench monarch, and her 
ilying a renunciation of all her rights as queen dowager 
England. Ail remaining differences between the two kinga 
2 re£EHRred to four arbitrators : the cardinal ef Canterbury 
dw duk« of Clarence on the part of Edwiurd ; the arcfa» 
&P of Lyons and the count of Dunois on the part of 
ia; whe should he bound tp pronounee their award 
la the eouise of t|iree yeanu As soon aa the conditiona 

been nmtnally exahanged a bridge waa lYnvirck ^jcx^m 
Bommt^ at Fiqmff^ff near ^miettft,, wVik a ^Q)aA% «^ 
ierededm the DEudiUe. Heca ibe TOon;aT'r\\ft xnaX 
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ttther, shook hands through the graling, 
missal to observe their engagements. 

Though Edward was satisfied, the army and ihepMpli 
not conceal their disappointment at the unexpecinl.cd 
sion of the expedtlinn i and it was evident ihey odIjwi^ 
leader to guide their eiforts and mature their pluii. In 
that the imposition of new taxes would probably goaddni 
insurrection, it becBime the great object of the kinj'ipottji 
provide for the expenses of his household, and of ihtpW 
. ment, without imposing any additional burden onihvlit 
This he effected by various oppressive me»ra. "^ 
touched the middling classes and the eler^, andlMi'*!' 
benefits derived from commerce. His ships 
Freighted with tin, wool, and cloth ; and the mercMK*! 
ttie king of England was publicly exposed to sale iiilbi^ 
of Italy and Greece. In a short lime he becaineriA; 
(nen grew insensibly attached to a prince who eonii* 
fhe splendour of the throne without making any da^ 
Ibe purses of his subjects. 

It was not, however, long before an event happeai' 
embittered the remainder ofEdward's days, Somem* 
incidents had caused Clarence to avoid the sowdj* 
king. He lost his wife after the death of her thiiii 
nboiit the same time that the duke of Burgimdy feili 
battle of Nanci, and his immense possessions devol* 
Mary, his only daughter and heir. Clarence solioUt 
liand, and might have succeeded but for the resolute nfl 
Hon of Edward, who was jealous of the power whii 
iilliance might give to Clarence. Prom that moment ihi 
thers viewed each other as enemies. It chanced 
tieriod (hot Stacy, a clergyman in Clarence's houseboHl 
Thomas Burdett, a gentleman in his family, were aeon 
Diagieal practices, and after a short trial were condemwj 
executed. Both protested their innocence on the sM 
Clarence immediately professed himself their champion, 
the next day Dr. GadatA Viaa '«i'wai\s.M;A h^ him ioH 
council chamber, to depose Vo fewt i-jTO^ ^tn^an^jmov' 
these particulars were cotaTO\iw.»ia.\.«4 Vo ^ii.'H«4,"B* 



brother, upbraided him with insuUing the administratioa 
■8t!ce^ and, ia the presente of the mayor and sheriffiif 
ihitted him to the Tower. 

. parliament was summoned, and Clarence stood at tiie 
of the Lords under a charge of high treason ; the king 
lucing his witnesses, and conducting the prosecution. The 
"8 were persuaded by the arguments of the royal accuser; 
*ence was found guilty; and the duke of Buckingham^ 

had been appointed high steward for the occasion, pro~ 

3ced on him the sentence of death. About ten days 

it was announced that the duke had died in the Tower, 

manner of his death has never been ascertained ; but 

Ly report was circulated that he had been drowned in a 

of Malmsey wine. 

was a singular but leading feature in the policy of this 
, that he negotiated marriages for his children almost 
"^ery moment they were bom. In all these prematura 
^cts he was disappointed; especially in the intended 
■ce of his daughter Cicely to the son and heir to the king 
^Uand ; the frustration of which caused a declaration of 
between the two kingdoms in 1480, and was very near 
Ing the sceptre of Scotland to pass from the feeble hands 
Maes to the grasp of his brother, the duke of Albany, 
conciliation, however, ^was effected between James and 
Bird, and all the monies advanced on account of the 
iage portion of Cicely were faithfully repaid to the Eng- 
mbnarch. 

^ain Edward met with disappointment in the projected 
iage of his daughter Elizabeth with the dauphin of 
ce. It was expected; according to treaty, that when 
ibeth had attained her twelfUi'year, Louis would have 
for her. Four years passed and she still remained in 
and ; when an unexpect^ event opened the king^s eyes^ 
princess Mary of Burgundy, who had borne her husband 
children, Philip and Margaret, was killed by a fa\\^t^\sL 
torse; and Louis, forgetting the pimee&% "BiVizaX^e^^^VsL* 
y demanded Margaret in marriage fox VHxe iik»x»^W»* 
ibe news reached EDg^land, BdwarA baaraX V»X» ^ '^^ 
J. o J 
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roxysm of rage. From that moment his tW 
and his conversation employed, oa the rea^esE moi 
Aiding venfreance on Ihe perfidy of the kingofFraiN 
whether it was owing to the an^tation of his miod. s 
flebaueheries in which he indulged, a stigtil a 
had been treated with negleci, suddenly exiiibilcd I 
danfjerous symptoms. He spent the fev/ riays pi 
death in the exercises of Teligion, and directed lkB<* 
■treasures full restitution should be made to alli**! 
wronged, or from whom he had extorted muff^ 
name of benevolence. He expired in the tw* 
his reign. 

The king left two sons, Edward, in his Iwell*!*.' 
succeeded him; and Rii:hard, duke of York, into*' 
The latter prince had been married, ii 
the daughter and heiress to John Mowbray, dukit^l 
and thus became entitled to the immense estate oflk 
man. Five of Edward's daughters survived hii 
beth, coiitriicted 1o the dauphin, was married to H 
Cicely, the destined wife of the prince of S 
viscount Willes ; Anne, promised to Philip of fi 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk; Catherine, ibl 
bride of the infant of Spain, to William C 
Devonshire ; and Bridget, who became a m 
of Darlford. 

The monument of this monarch stands ii 
near the high allar, in the new chapel of Windsor.i 
been founded by Henry IV. 

Edward IV. was elegant in person, and accoDi 
manners. In youth, when fighting for the throst 
always the last to join his adherents ; and ii 
firmly seated on it, his ruling passion for pleasures 
to abandon the management of his afiairs to Iheg 
others. With much apparent mildni 
he mixed a strong propensity to cruelty, and entert 
dictiTe feeWngs of Ye\«Mi,e', aw4V^ ^wt wa ^ 
was cruel. Ever^ oWcet W iVc eTw^\o^ o*; ij 
steward on hia farms, acXei ».s ^s-^-j on.^ 
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ntion caused every plan of opposition to ^be frustrated 
it as soon as it was conceived. In prosperity Edward 
ed himself entirely to the indulgence of his sensual ap- 
s ; in adverse circumstances his manly exertions wert 
icuonsly vigorous and active. A late historian haa 
led up this king^s character by observing, that " He was 
iCe of more vigour than prudence ; and consequently leaf 
to prevent evils by wise precautions than to remedy 
after they took place.^ 



Chapter XXV. 
EDWARD V. 

state of parties at the cToise of the last reign will throw 
imering of light on the dark transactions which followed 
ath of Edward IV. The ancient nobility, of whom the 
:>f Buckingham, lord Hastings, and lord Stanley, may 
ckoned the principal member^, viewed with jealousy 
ssentment the rapid elevation of the queen's relatives^ 
lad risen from the condition of knights and esquires to 
ghest honours and offices in the state. The marquess 
^, the queen's son by a former marriage, and her bro* 
earl Rivers, possessed the first seats at the council- 
L; but they were continually opposed by the lords 
ings, Howard, and Stanley, particularly the first, whom 
ard had chosen for the companion of his pleasures, 
lis death-bed the king called them into his chamber, 
led them to mutual forgiveness, and commanded them 
nbrace in his presence. Iliey obeyed with apparent 
fulness ; but the lapse of a few days proved how trea* 
us were these feigned conciliations, which lasted no 
r than till the son of the late monarch was ^T<^<AT»!a!A.^ 
e title of Edward V. ; here their unainimtY ^J^^^» 
'hard, duke of Gloucester, a prince ot \Ti««lvci\^e • 
was at the bead of the army, and enga^ed^ M 
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Scotland at tlie lime of his brother's death i 
the intelligence, he repaired to York, with alonglai 
knights and esquires, dressed in atoiiming, erdeni 
obsequies of the deceased kini^ to be performed tilhl 
magnificence in the cathedral, summoned the genllrti 
the county to bwear allegiance to Edward V., Mil "ul 
self the first to set the example- At the siime iJ»j 
dispatched letters of condolence to Elizabeth on**! 
her consort, with professions of loyalty to ihej^'^ 
and to offer his friendship to the earl Rivers. tiiiI'M 
lords of the queen's family. He then went fwnri"*! 
at the coronation, which was fixed for the 4th oC^ _ ■ 
At Stony Stratford the young JEdward hnii eni* 
Ludlow, on his road to the metropolis, at the SM*»'jj 
his uncle Gloucester had reached Northampton. Wi 
miles distant; upon hearing of which the lords !lt*J 
Gray turned back to welcome Gloucester in the ia*fl 
king, and to submit to his approbation the onlert>J 
been framed for the royal entry into the metro[i»l 
lords then rode in company, and, apparently, in ii^ 
together, to the entrance of Stony Stratford, when «• 
suddenly accused Rivers and Gray of having estraiM 
him the affections of his nephew ; and though tkji 
the charge, they were arrested, and conducted intoW 
Sir Thomas Vaughan anr] sir Richard Hawse "d 
arrested, and all four were conducted to the caslle M 
fraet. The queen, with her second son, Richard. ■ 
daughters, and the marquess of Dorset, retired J^ 
sanctuary at Westminster ; and on the 4th of May, (M 
conducted his nephew into the capital, riding before V 
his head bare, and pointing out the young king to M 
mations of the citizens. He was lodged, with all the! 
of royalty, in the palace of the bishop, and imd 
jeceived the fealty and homage of the prelates, M 
commoners who were present. A great council 1^ 
Bummoned, and contmued ^.q s\^. Aimvu.^ several di^ 
the motion of the dviVetj?S\icVa\^oam,'Oft«,\sa«^-md 
(0 tlie Tower. 0\ouces\eT ^itws ^^^'i«v'wi \M 



the lofly style of ** brother and uncle of kings, pro* 
and defensour, gret chamberlayne, constable, and 
igh admiral of England." While preparations were 
; for the expected coronation, Gloucester was em* 
in maturing his plans ; he proceeded, however, with 
ation and dissimulation which marked his character, 
! designs were but gradually unfolded. The next day 
: his seat at the council in the Tower. After a short 
he struck his fist upon the table ; when a voice at the 
claimed ' treason/ and a body of armed men burst into 
m. Hastings and Stanley, with the prelates of York 
f, men whose attachment to the sons of the late king he 
ed to subdue, were instantly arrested. The three last 
>nfined in separate cells : Hastings was told to pre- 
r immediate execution. It was in vain that he inquired 
ise. The first priest that offered received his confes« 
nd £^ piece of timber, which accidentally lay at the dooi 
chapel, served for the block on which he was beheaded; 
amation was issued that same aflemoon, announcing 
kstings and his friends had conspirsd to put to death 
fces of Gloucester and Buckingham, who had most 
foosly escaped their machinations. 
:he same day RatcliBTe made himself master of earl 
*, lord Gray, sir Thomas Yaughan, and sir Richard 
in the castle of Pontefract. To the spectators it wa» 
ced that they had been guilty of treason ; and, without 
' for judicial forms, their heads were struck off in the 
:e of the multitude. Two days later the duke of 
ster sent a letter to the mayor and citizens of York, 
ng tliem of the traitorous designs imputed to Elizabeth 
Wydevilles. Proclamations were issued in the northeni 
s, commanding all men '*to risef and come to Lon* 
uder the earl of Northumberland and the lord Nevil^ 
tt in subduing, correcting, and punishing the quene, 
de. and other her adherents, who entended U> iswxx-' 



hiren wtu the mogt aeeomplislied nobleman iaEngVaad; Va uii\\«^ va *«*> 
\9te for literature to gremt abilities in bosiness, and ^«Gtf>ut \u\\va&<^* 
teeipriatiag Into tbigemnbtj ; and by him Gaston "Wta i«Mmi&«»'^"^^ 
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d«r and destroy the protectour and his 
Buckyngham, and the old royal blade of the r«alm.^ 

Of the late king's two sons, the eldei 
in the Tower ; but the younger, who was with hiai 
the sonctuwy, the proletlor resolved to hxv 
niercy. Proceeding to Westminster in hisbaip.l 
deputation of lords, with tlie archbishop of Cu| 
their head, to demand the young' princi: from li 
Elizabeth, convinced of the inutility of resiitu* 
to acquiesce with cheerfulness : she called for W* 
hiin a last and hasty embrace, and, turuingf hl^i 
into tears. The innocent victim nas then oM 
great pomp to ihe Tower. 

The protector again hiid recourse to dissiouli 
assumed the character of patron and avenger nf pub 
Among the married women who had yielded la Ik 
cipled desires of the late Edward, was Jane, iheVif 
a young and opulent citizen. From the moine 
seduL'iiou became public, she had been abaiido 
hushund, and notwithstanding the inconstancy oTI 
contrived to retain the principal place in hi 
time of his death. This woman Richard n 
punishment. Her |)late and jetfels he appropniU 
self; her person he delivered to the ecclesiastical B 
punished according to the canons. lu her kirtltil 
feet bare, carrying a lighted taper in her hand, ani 
by the cross. Shore was compelled to walk ttarau^ 
of the capital. This penance served U> direct thei 
the public to the dissolute conduct of the late nu 
prepare men for the marvellous scene which w 
eshibiteJ. On the neiit Sunday, Dr. Shaw, brotl 
mayor of London, preached at St. Paul's cross frt 
lowing passage of the Book of Wisdom ; 
shall not strike deep roots." Having maiataineJ 
dren were seldom permitted to enjoy the ftuil 
fathers' iinqwil^, Ue ei-^iiVv».tftA iMgely i 
libertmiam of t\\e \8Ae Vvn^, iHii.a?i««e!i.*<W.'^>i 
married Elizabe^iv, rtve wNio-w cil avc ^<Seh " 
SU bsequent period Had Vaow^V v^o^^'"** 
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:• though he had previously contracted marriage with 
inor, the relict of the lord Botel^r of Sudeley, who, in tlie 

of God and man, was the true wife of Edward IV. 
ice the preacher concluded that Elizabeth could be only 
iidered as a concubine ; and that her children by Edward 
no legitimate claim to the succession of their father. In* 
i, he entertained a doubt whether that prince were in 
ty the son of Richard, duke of York, and real heir to the 
n. All who had been acquainted with the duke must 
r that there existed no resemblance between him and 
ardy '* But/' he exclaimed, (and at the very moment 
rotector, as if by accident, passing through the crowd» 
ed himself from a balcony near the pulpit,) " behold 
excellent prince, the express image of his noble father, 
genuine descendant of the house of York ; bearing no 
in the virtues of his mind, than in the features of his 
tenance, the character of the gallant Richard.'' 
e people hung down their heads in silence. Shaw's 
»xi not having produced the intended effect, on the next 
liAy the duke of Buckingham harangued the citizens from 
u stings of the Guild-hall. He took occasion to allude 
^ sermon of the last Sunday, and added, that evidently 
ight to the crown was in Richard, duke of Gloucester, 
Kily true issue of the duke of York, and that the lords 
c^ommons of the northern counties had sworn never to 
it to the rule of a bastard. The following day the duke 
Ldkingham, accompanied by several lords and gentlemen, 
Shaw, mayor of London, with the principal citizens, de- 
led an audience of Gloucester, and presented an address, 
b, having been afterwards embodied in an act of parliar 
, still exists for the information of posterity. Tlie object 
lis address being to prove that the protector is the lawful 
to Richard, late duke of York, found sits statement on a 
ontract of matrimony between the late king Edward and 
:lame Eleanor Boteler, daughter to the old earl of Shrews- 
» long time before he made the said pTe^^tk^e^ isx'vctv^^ 

the said Elizabeth Gray, " which pxenvYse-^r ^'«^^ ^ 
^8S, " being true,, as in very truth the^ \» Inife, S^ 
tb and fojloweth evidently, that the said VXust ^ 
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daring his life, and the said Elizabetti, liveifl 
and damnably in iidultery ag'ainst the law of God 
church. Also it appeareth evidently and followelh, : 
the issue and children of the said king Ednard be \» 
and unable to inherit, or to claim anything; by iiihtria 
the law and custom of England." And thus coud into 

" We humbly deaire, pray, and require yournu 
that according to this election of us, the three wUW^J 
land, as by jour true inheritance, you wiU tiaft^* 
upon you the said crown and royal dignity, Wirf* 
thereunto annexed and appertaining', as to yn «'«**• 
longing, as well by inheritance as by lawful eWa" ^ 
protector replied that he was not ambitious, IhilJ"'^" 
no charms for him, and that his allachment tolk!!i*f 
his brother made him wish to preserve the ci 
grace the brows of liis nephew. " Sir," relumfii ll«* 
Buckingham, " the free people of England will nfW 
to the ruleofa bastard, and if the lawful heir refuMthtl 
they know where to find one who will cheerfully i» 
At these words, Richard atfected to pause ; and afti 
silence replied, " that it was his duty to obey ttiem 
people; that since he was the true heir, and hadbts' 
by the Ihree estate^ he assented to their petition. W 
irom that day take ttpon himselfthe royal estate, pte-t' 
ami kingdiim of thetwo noble realms of England an'!^ 
the one from that day forward by him and his 
the otlicr by God's grace and their good help to pi 
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^c/u^ ^ J* Thus ended this hypocritical farce, whicli was 
^ . ''^^^S'^^^dby one of the most traincal events that has dis- 
^ • . ''"^ f^ age of history. 

fm- narcM -^ ^qJj possession of his usurped inheritance in the 

^ . , *^^ Westminster; declaring, as he placed himself on 

marOx ^ «eat, that he chose to begin his reign there, be- 

0e W^ ^^-^i xniuistration of justice was the first duty of a king. 



Chapter XXVI. 

RICHARD III. 



\^ffi ^^ ^lie last chapter, Richard was crowned at \ 
\\a^^^\^ ^^i^h his consort Anne, the daughter of the lat 
^i^^i%. ^^ ^® employed the first days of his reign ii 



\e^ ^^^^*^^ a fortnight from his acceptance of the petition 
\^^^ ^^ J^he last chapter, Richard was crowned at West- 
late earl 

^ ^ ^ ^ in acts 

c i^ ^Hd clemency ; and affecting an extraordinary zeal 

«0t ^ -w ^fermation of manners, he called the lords before 

, i: \{tf^ Admonished them to keep the peace in their counties, 

^ •^ItM^^^^* ^** officers in the apprehension and punishment 

\ " c^'^'^rr^^^i declaring it was his intention to travel through 

. - *^**^ , ^^m for that purpose. On Richard's arrival at 

■■"/Jr^^^ Was again crowned with his consort in that cathedral. 

- wgaiiw^^ ^® ™®" of the north, among whom he had for some 

-r same ^^'^ popular, the ceremony was performed with the 

igM^t^Ji^^P and pageantry which had been exhibited in the 

- BtfgttijjV^^is. Bui while he was spending his time in apparent 

\ sQACb *^ York, the suspicions of the inhabitants in the 

' and ^5^ counties were freely communicated to each other, 

(JuO|. ^ns were suggested to remove the usuri)er from the 

M e^K * ^Q^ liberate the young princes from their confinement. 

. tak^w %s were privately held, at which a resolution was 

* wer^ ^t> appeal to arms, and the hopes of the confederates 

- ally » ^^ised by the unexpected accession of a mo.st powerful 

uikI^ ^ the duke of Buckingham, whose sentiments having 

^t)ne a total change, engaged to restore the crowu tc 
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the young prince, whom be had contributed to dethrone; J 
his determi nation to put himself at the head of Iheporlraf . 
communicated in circular letters to the principal orticiM 



federates, 
with the 
dashed i 






At that very moment, nheu tlieii 
onlideDce of success, their hD|)cs *i 
the ground by the moiu-nful ini«llig«iii%liiitl 
two' princes, for whom they intended to figbt, wutsiJip 

On what day, or in what manner, they perishot «i^ ' I 
a profound secret. The following is the tnustiMMBd 
probable account, collected from the confea slew "*'!'* 
murderer-i in the next reign : — Soon after biai«|OT*'' 
London, Richard had tampered in vain with Wi^^ 
the governor of the Tower. From Warwick he&(B*« 
James Tyrrei, his master of the faoise, withoidnU^ 
sliould receive the keys and the command ojlta* 
during twenty-four hours. In the night l^rrd, tfV 
nied by Forest, a known assassin, and Dighlon, n^* 
grooms, ascended die staircase leading to the d^* 
which the two princes lay asleep. While Tynel* 
without. Forest and Dighton entered the room, sn^ 
tiieir victims with the bed-clothes, called in tlieit 
view tlie dead bodies, and by bis orders buried thni^J 
foot of the staircase. In the morning' Tyrrel mta 
keys to Brackenburg, and rejoined the king beforeluii 
tion at York. 

The intelligence was received with horror bj W 
fnends and the foes of the usurper ; but, if it clianf^' 
object, it did not dissolve the union, of the 
The bishop of Ely proposed that the crown should 1h 
to Henry, the young carl of Richmond, the rcpreseiL 
right of his mother of the house of Lancaster 
condition that he should marry the princess ElJ2i^' 
whom the claim of the house of York had now devoii 



n^b^mtil-dBogbler of Joti'*] 
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• marriage which, the prelate observed, would unite the two 
ftmiiies in one common cause, enable them to triumph over 
tbe murderer, and put an end to those dissensions wiiich had 
long convulsed the nation. The suggestion was approved, 
a messenger was dispatched to inform the earl of llicli- 
tnond of the agreement, and to announce the 16th of Octo- 
ber as the day fixed for the general rising in his favour. The 
duJce of Buckingham was actuated in this business by the 
flpirit of revenge against Richard. The countess of Richmond 
heartily concurred in the plan proposed for her son, and took 
iifN>n herself the office of obtaining the queen dowager's con- 
sent to the marriage of her daughter Elizabeth ; and, as a 
personal interview between the queen, who was of the 
liDuse of York, and herself the head of the house of 
IfBiicaster, might awaken suspicion, she sent her physician, 
Ijewifl, to attend the dowager queen, who was still with her 
ftmiJjin the sanctuary, and so communicate the plan. These 
proceedings escaped the vigilance of the king until the an- 
Mrer from Henry was received, and reached the ears of 
Richard, who set out to join his army at Leicester, where he 
a most singular proclamation, in which he calls his 
" traitors, adulterers, and bawds ;" asserts that their 
^ibjbtt is not only the destruction of the throne, but *' the 
Mtdng of virtue, and the damnable maintenance of vice." 
Hie elements were better friends to Richard than his pro* 
damation ; for Henry having sailed from St. Malo, with a fleet 
HCibrty sail, the weather proved so tempestuous that but few 
490uld follow him across the channel ; and when he reached 
tbe coast of Devon, the insufficiency of his force forbade him 
io disembark, Buckingham was still more unfortunate. From 
Brecknock he had marched to the Severn, but the bridges 
iwere broken down, and the river was so swollen that the 
fords were impassable, and the king triumphed withou 
drawing the sword. Buckingham was pursued : forced to 
oonceul himself, he retired to the house of a man named 
Bannister, formerly his servant, and who, although he was 
Indebted to the duke's bounty for all he possessed, ungratefully 
betrayed him, to secure the reward of one thousand pounds 
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ofleFed for his head. Tlie duke was taken ia hts r«tr«u-itt 
Shropshire, and being brought to Salisbury, where the Ui^ 
then was with his army, Richard refused to see him, 
ordered his head to be ininiediately struck oS in the marked 
]tlace. Thia did not tranquillize the kirg, who was serioudjb 
alarmed at the idea of a marriage between the young earl af 
Richmond and the princess Elizabeth. A meeting had bn 
held in Bretagne, where Henry solemnly swore to makebs* 
his queen as soon as he should triumph over the osinpeT; 
and five hundred of the exiles had, on that cooditioiv fW 
mised him fealty, and done homage to him as Ibar sew 
reign, as the future husband of her who was, bj n^ «f 
succesiiion, queen of England. t 

To defeat this project now became the policy of mduii. 
It answered his plan to attach the princess EUzabetittoii 
company of the queen, and thus keep her in real, ifaotf 
honourable, captivity. It was not without great trouble ai 
difficulty that he had drawn the mother and her daiigfalen 
from their sanctuary: when he had succeeded so far, ibtf 
were kindly received at court, and so many marks of dittiiiM- 
tion were lavished on Elizabeth, that it seemed probable tl 
the king might intend her to be the wife of his eon Edi*ml^ 
But that prince suddenly expired at Middleham, aud the I 
and his consort were for a time inconsolable. At length lli*> 
king turned his attention to Sretague, and a dark plot mi 
framed for the apprehension of Henry and his adbenntt^ 
but they were warned of tlieir danger by Morton, and fo 
a new and safer asylum In the dominions of Charles Viil*'^ 
king of France, where they employed more than a yeat id 
making fresh preparations for their intended eKpedition. ' 

At Christmas the king kepi his court with unusual n4>. 
nificence: the holidays were a succession of feasting, hMl,- 
and amusements ; and it was remarked that, in every cooK' 
pDoy, his niece Elizabeth aj)peared in robes exactly similtf* 
to those worn by the queen consort. Before the cause cotiM 
bo discovered the latter suddenly fell sick, and liicbard, ia 
expectation or her deatit, offered his hand to his niece. Her 
r is said to have written to her son, the marque^ of 
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et, at Paris, and to have ordered him to retire from the 
sils of Henry. 

le princess herself, in a letter to the duke of Norfolk; 
sted that the king was *'her joy and maker in thi^ 
I, and that she was his in heart and thought;'* and 
d her surprise at the duration of the queen's illness^ and 
pprehensions ** that she would never die/' In less than 
nth the queen eipired; But when the king communis 

the plan to Ratcliffe and Catesby, confidants, by ivhoscf 
3 he was generally ruled, he experienced a most obsti**' 
Kind unexpected opposition. They represented to him' 
^is incestuous marriage would be an object of horror to 
=ople, and would be condemned by the clergy ; that sus^ 
■s were already entertained of his having removed the 
ft by poison to make room for the niece* ; that to many 

ould be to convert those suspicions into a certainty, and 
■ deprive him of his staunchest friends. With consi- 
Te reluctance the king yielded to their remonstrancesi' 
ft the great hall of the Temple assured the mayor, aiders* 
■md commoners, that no such marriage had ever been 
soplated ; and, by la letter to the citizens of York, he 
'^ them to refuse credit to the slanderous tales which 
een circulated, and to bring before the council all per-' 
cnown to advance or propagate reports to his prejudice^ 
"the time approached in which the contest for the crown^ 
> be decided, the mind of Richard became the prey of 
B and apprehensions t ; he no longer knew whom ta 
r>r distrust Daily defections taught him to suspect thcf 

•m the expressions in Elisabeth's letter, mentioned befSore, there is reason to fesi' 
K suspicion was too tme. It is evident Richard had not only promised to marry, 
liad told her that the qaeen would die in February. Hence she observes, ** that 
ftir part of Febroarj is past, and the queen is still alive.*' 
bave heard, by credible report of such as were secret with his chamberenM 
never had quiet in his mbd, never thought himself sure. When he went 
his eyes whirled about, his body privily fenced, his hand ever on his dagger, 
itenance and manner like one always ready to sti^ilce again. He took ill reti 
U, lay long waking and musing, sore wearied with care and watch, rather ^lum- 
ban slept, troubled with fearful dreams, suddenly sometimes started up, leapt' 
iMd, and ran about the chamber ; so was his restless heart eontinnally tossed and- 
1 with the tedious impression and stormy resnembrance of his abomUuAAft ian^* - 
1,69. 






fidelity or the most attached among his adherents. 
Blount deserted to Henry, with his prisoner, the 
Oxford; several officers of the garrison of Calaj'Vi. 
sherlfls of some counties, followed their eiamplcM 
one gave him more anxiety than J.ord Stanley, a Mi 
of extensive influence in Cheshire and Lancashire, in 
the Icing was informed by his emissaries Ihal tlicN 
Richmond, with the permission of Charles, hail "T"^ 
army of three thousand adventurers, moEt of IliNiAi 
and that a fleet was naiting in the mouth gfikii 
transport them to England. He affected to rew-*' 
ligence with joy; and, in order to prepare tlwj*'''" 
event, published a long and urtfu! proclamaliiw, »* 
denounced bis enemies as bein^ open adulleit(&i^ 
&Dd extortioners, who had chosen for their capitis'*'^ 
Tudor, descended of bastard blood, both by the 'ni 
mother's side, and nho, therefore, coidd new t 
claim to tiie crown of England but by conqwst -~. 
went on lo prove, "tliathe, Henry, intended Id dM 
subvert the lans of the realm, and to do the nmltri 
ders, slajighters, robberies, and disherisons, ih«l' 
seen in any Christian country ; wherefore the king M 
all his subjects should enilower themselves nitii I 
power for the defence of them, tlieir wives, childieoi 
and hereditaments." 

Having issued Hk instructionsi Richard sent foe I 
seel, and fixed his head-quarters at NotUngbBm. ' 
was near his partisans in llie north, on whose fl 
chiefly relied ; and thence, as from the centre, he tffl 
the extremities of the kingdom. On the 1st of it 
competitor sailed from Harfleur; on the 7th he- 
Mi Ubrd- haven, and directed his march through thft 
districts of Wales. If the Welsh chiefi:ains did not {^ 
progress, few joined his standard ; and when he ti 
aion of Shrewsbury, his army did not exceed foorl 
men. The king dispatched orders that all his subjai 
meet him at Leicester. On the twenty-first of Angtd 
tode from Leicester with the crown ou bis head, audi 
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>ut two miles from the town of Bosworth. The same night 
tiry proceeded from Tam worth. The next morning both 
lies advanced to Redmore, and the vanguards engaged. 
Lichard was dismayed at Seeing the Stanleys opposed to 
, the earl of Northumberland remaining mactive at his 
:^ and his men wavering. Chancing to espy Henry, he de« 
sined to win the day or perish in the attempt Spurring 
iiorse, and exclaiming, '' treason, treason, treason !" he 
^ with his own hand sir William Brandon, the bearer of 

hostile standard, struck to the ground sir John Cheney, 

made a desperate blow at his rival, when he was over- 
Bred by numbers, thrown from his horse, and immediately 
ft. Lord Stanley, taking up the crown, placed it on the 
i of Henry, and the conqueror was instantly greeted with 
shouts of *' Long live king Henry." 
lie body of the late king was stript, laid across a horse 
jid a pursuivant at arms, and conducted to Leicester, 
re, after it had been exposed for two days, it was buried 

little ceremony in the church of the Grey Friars. A monu- 
fc of party-coloured marble, with his statue in alabaster, 
wected by Henry over the grave of Richard, and remained 
be dissolution of abbeys in the reiga of Henry VIIL It 

then demolished, and the stone coffin which contained 
3ody was converted into a drinking-trough for horses, at 
^hite Horse inn in Leicester. Henry entered the town 
the same royal state with which Richard had marched 
i^f it the preceding day. Of all the prisoners three only 
Ted death, the notorious Catesby, and two persons of the 
e of Brecher. 
f the character of Richard it is not necessary to say much. 

talents were respectable; in the field he displayed great 
Bge and activity ; his eloquence was artful and persuasive, 
lie was so perfect a master oi dissimulation, that it was 
Dst impossible to dive into his real sentiments. But am« 
m was the ruling passion of his soul ; to the gratifica- 

of which he sacrificed every virtue, private and public 
mswer to certain modem writers, who have attempted to 
'e Richard's innocence, Lingard says^ (not^ ^. %^«^^ 
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tlieir arguments are rather ingenious than conclusive, aai 
dwindle into groundless conjectures when confronUd. with tbft< 
evidence which may be arrayed against them. • 

" A singular," says I^ng, " and for Ricliard's oiemtirf,ti 
providential concurrence of circumstances, enables us to asot* 
tain the duration and to trace the particular stages of llu(. 
progress, in the course of which the supposed 4eslT>'.c()M tt 
his nephews was planued and accomplished. He w it- 
Westminsler on Sunday the 31st of August, where be niifitA- 
the league with the king of Castile, and at York the Tllmt 
September, the day preceding liis second coroiutioiL' la 
Contradiction to this argument, as the ground of Bktianl'* 
innocence, Lingard observes, that *■ the king; might bcttbin 
three hundred miles distant when his chancellor signeS^A 
documents at Westminster;" and out of hundreds orimUlM' 
he adduces the two following: "In April 1399, RicbKdll.. 
was on his road with his army to Ireland. On the 37lb<f' 
that month we have a writ teste rege at Bristol, wbeic bti 
really was, and another on the same day, teste rege, at Wa*" 
minster, where Ihe chancellor was. Again, nt the deathit 
Edward IV. on the 9th of April, 1483, his son, Edwarf V. 
was at Ludlow, and did not reach London before the 4tlilf 
May following. And yet on the 23rd of April, eleven dip 
before he came near Westminster, thirty-three writs wcf|^ 
published in his name, dated at Westminster tiite n|^ 
Hence it is evident that the writs in question, on which Caii^ 
Walpole, and Laing rest their principal argument, p^M^ 
nothing as to the presence or absence of Richard on the ilf^, 
on which lliey were dated. Besides, it is easy to prova 
the progress of Richard on that occasion occupied a vM^. 
mouth. He left London soon afler his coronation on the M^. 
of July, went to Windsor, from thence to Oxford, and llwifa 
received a petition from the university in liiTour of the ' ' ' 
of Ely, dated Ihe 4th of August, whence it is not iiiipin| 
bable he was there at that time. His next stage was Woodd| 
stock, where Ihe people complained to him that his bn>tlM|k 

' unjustly annexed a large tract of land to (be forest ol^ 
Wickwood, He honoured the city of Gloucester by 
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fA mayor and sheriffs, and llien pnec«ded tbrougli War* 

r tu Warwick, where lie v/nn joined by Uw quMA.'UA 

s court for a week. He then proe«cd«d to Coventry, 

feicester, and Notltnghaoi, at which Imtbn place m hftve k 

r dated 33nl of August, written by Ilia Jnlvate BecrctftrytF 

e to the citizens of York hit ippioAiih to their city; 

i tellini; them that " the king's lordi and jodges were with 

. sitting and determining the cnmplAlnta of poor folfca^ 

■k due punition of otTenders against hlelawi.* fVtnii Yoi^ 

M the Sisi of August, he despatched m ordlrloPien Coom 

ties, keeper of the wardrobe, " to send to that city bis spntsi 

twnuers, coats of arms, &c., which nilgkt be mnted for his 

coronation. So that the king was the wiMt mOnth of Anfiwt 

K Vis journey, and reached York befon the day on which h* 

I been supposed to be still in LottdoB.' TKa accoant 

■ees with that of More, who says, " A* Ung despatched 

fen when he wns on his way to GhmcMter, and received 

It report on his arrival at Warwick. HeocebeaentTyrrel to 

t Tower, and the muriler was committed eooa after, probably 

Hng the week he remained at Wanrlck, which, from the 

t bam his residence at Nottingham, mnat lure been abont 

t noddle of August," the time assigned by Bouse, who 

'ii lived at Ouy's-clifT, four miles from Warwidc; and who 

t, " the young king was murdered MRAalUlig more than 

•e niontlis aRer he had been received ted fltecwed by hit 

Be, which was on the last day of Aptil." In ibt Mme note 

b observed, "that the Croyland hlstmian, and all thoM 

ivne most interested in the cause, entertained a positive 

^thst the princes had sufTered a violent death. In pnx^ 

beir conviction of tliis circumstance, theconfcdenites, find' 

■t necessary to raise a rival competitor to the throne^ 

ked it to the earl of Richmond, conditionally, that he 

bid marry Elizabeth, sister of the deoeaaed princes ; and 

^nrd, in order tu secure the possRsdon of the throne to 

jiAmA cff tite -hopes of his riv^ propoaed to marry 

kihMlC whtdi abcwad tliat he knew her brothers Xtk 

rxHf^lM^'te MnaegneM* of Aoidw ta cfesx Ua 



White Tower from all contiguous buildio^, as the w 
were " dig^ng down the stairs which led from ihekisj'i 
io^ to the ch&pel in the said Tower, about ten Ted i 
ground, were found the bones of two slriplii^ ia 
seemed) a wooden chesi, which upoa the EutvcTKOc 
proportionable to Ihe ag'es of the two brottivM, nL. 4 
tiiirleen and eleven years.'' On inquiry ii wwcond^lj 
they were the bone» of the murdered princes, anj n ~ 
<]uence, aAer they bad been sifted from tlie rub)iri.ti4 
honourably interred in the chapel of UenrjVEatt 
nrinsier." 

Sir Thomas More, in his history, written aii', 
wards, says: " Very tmlh it is, and well knoiR.Sirf 
time as sir James Tyrrel was in the Tower foria** 
milled againBt king: Henry VII., both DeighiM ill)*' 
examined, and confessed the murder in msufleiit*' 
ten." 



Chapter XXVII. 
HENRY Vir. 



Bv an unlooked-for concurrence of events, it wis 
Henry of Richmond, by a marriage with the pi 
heth. daughter of Edward IV., to unite the two b 
Tork and Lancaster; to end a national qoarrel "i 
for years deluged England in blood; and to btqi 
posterity the blessing of an undisputed succes*i«. 
a perplexing question occurred ; — on what title ' 
to ground his claim ? After a long and anxious il 
tlon, it was resolved to follow a line of proceedinf. 
while it settled the crown on the kin^ and his M 
^neral, should not bring either his right, or \hil 
princess Elizabeth, into discussion. The conqnerw 
ceived in the capU^X -w^fc \k«ax™''iqcJi, d«monsinli 

joy. \s he passed l.\vco>i^\\ ttw: eMeeVi,™. 

the crowd obsltucted \n« wa-i, Am*, 'flwc^ 71 
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• the deliverer of his country. Before him were borne 
ensigns of his triumph, the three standards which had 
lis small army to victory, aud which he devoutly offered 
le high altar of St Paul's *• But his coronation was 
ed, and the joy of the public was damped, by the sudden 
cl of a disease, which acquired, from its symptoms, the 
lation of the sweating sickness. In a month its violence 
1. to abate, and the new king received the rite of coro- 
1 from the hands of cardinal Bourchier, archbishop of 
*rbury. At his coronation Henry instituted a body- 
. of fifty archers, called yeomen, to be in continual 
lance upon his person. This band has been continued 

his successors, the number being since increased to 
.undred. They are popularly styled heef^eaters. 

soon as he was crowned he summoned a parliament^ 
vhen the commons presented to him their speaker, was 
al to inform them that ^' he had come to the throne by 
itie of inheritance, and by the sure judgment of Grod, 
lad given him the victory over his enemy in the field:'' 
?st they should be alarmed by the last words, he added, 
^very man should continue **' to enjoy his rights and 
itaments, with the exception of such persons as in the 
at parliament should be punished for their offences 
at his royal majesty/' Because it, was taught that a 
leror might dispossess all men of their lands, since they 
eld them of the prince who had been conquered. 

the settlement of the crown by legislative enactment. 
y proceeded with cautious and measured steps. In his 
favour he commanded that all records, containing any 
ion of his attainder, should be cancelled and taken off the 
; in favour of his Lancastrian predecessors, he annulled 
.ct of Edward IV., which had pronounced Henry IV. 
Henry Y. usurpers, Henry IV. an usurper and traitorf 
^aret and Edward, the wife and son of that monqxch, 
)rs ; and in favour of Elizabeth, he repealed the act of 

i«se standards were, ** an ymage of sainte George, and a red firje drafooi, and 
kowe."— Hall, i. 

aet was also passed restoriog Elisabeth, the widow oK 'E/Qnrix^ V9 ., \a ^8ba «wba 
id di^itf M ske wiwld hare had, if no aet \ka4 ipaiMni tuc^iniiX^Mst ^«D&iK 
r///r £af it doifaoC appear that her dowex win Te«toMdu 
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the 1st of Richard III., by which that princess had b«B| 
nounced n bastard iu common with Ihe rcatcfbcriiM 
children by Eliza'itelh Gray*. Out of respKt Id ii? 
was to be (|Ucen, neither the title nor the bodjofthf ^. 
read in either house. Tn the act of settlemenl i udi] 
tnention was made of Elizabeth cr herlieirs; 
enacted, that " the inheritance of Ihe crown sjiouii 
remain, anrl abide, in the most royal person rf 
sovereign lord, king Henry VII. and the heino'l 
lawfully cominsT, perpetually with the grace i/W 
endure, and in none other." This wa,s afterwartiA 
the bull of pope Innocent VIII. When the ati*'^ 
had been obtained, the king hastened to gnlS]9 
of his people and the parliament, by marrying Elinl 
however, the ambition of the princess was 61IIM 
union, we are toid (on what authority the histoiiil 
rant) that she had little reason to congratulate ben 
ncore of domestic happiness ; that Heury treated 
harshness and neglect ; and that no quality, in bis I 
could atone for the deadly crime of-being a 
house of York. 

After his marriage, and the dissolution of tbep 
the new monarch resolved to signalize the ci 
of his reign by a progress through the kingdon 
aot, as might have been espected, take his qaeen 
but left her to keep her court at Winchester, in th« 
of her mother and sisters, and the countess of Rich 
mottier-in-law. At Nottingham the king received 1 
from the king of Scots, and was afterwards pnx 
wardfl York, when he received intelhgence that I 
had raised a force in the neighbourhood of Ripon 
dleham, with which he meant to o))pDse Henrys 
York. But the insurgents became so well ( 
Superiority of the royalists, that in two days they 

• SliJiio jlon. bi.hop of Balli, »ho liid frsmed Ihe perilloB, iDd On utufi 
id bjrordrroT Ibo king immtdiitelr arter Al In 
lerwania apiiaonersl Vork. " borncraied by reMStot 

On An Mcconnt Hmry nrpDuA & iwi: " 

fiuJaeliD compoiis; lbs patVlVoD u& 
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9 himsehf escaped to his frieDd sir Thomas Broughton» 
^oce to the court of Margaret, dowager duchess of 
Bdy. The king spent three weeks in the city of York, 
^og favours, conferring honours, and redressing grie« 

He then returned through Worcester, Hereford, 
^ter, and Bristol, to London, to receive a numerous 
sidid embassy, sent by James, king of Scotland. The 
^ entertained by the Scottish monarch for the English 
^l>iect of displeasure to his own subjects; but it 
^STWitly in favour of Henry, and it was agreed that a 
iMi alliance should be contracted between the royal 
*^ England and Scotland. The birth of a priuce» 
^Ib month of the queen's pregnancy, gave equal joy 
^^Qp and the nation. He was christened with extra- 
Parade in the cathedral, and at the font received the 

Arthur, in memory of the celebrated king of the 

fit>m whom Henry wished it to be thought he was 

^^^^dcended. As a proof that the queen's family was 

'^vour with Henry, the queen dowager was god- 

* ^^ her two daughters^ Cicely and Aune, carried the 

^^the king^s enemies had given him little uneasiness ; 
Mith of his son urged them to one of the most extra- 
^ attempts recorded in history. Towards the close of 
^1 one Eichard Simons, a priest of Oxford, landed in 
^With a boy about eleven years of age, named Lam« 
«)||iel, the son of an obscure craftsman. He presented 
N to the lord deputy of Ireland, by the name of Edward 
Iffaiet, earl of Warwick; and implored the protection 
l^nobleman for a young and innocent prince, who, by 
hg from the Tower, had avoided a fate similar to that of 
brtanate cousins, the sons of Edward IV. The reins of 
bti^on in Ireland were held by the chief of the York- 
lid Kildare, and Henry had not thought it prudent to 
a powerful faction by removing either the lord deputy. 
Members of the council ; but now his suspicions were ex- 
f the coiiduct of Kildare, who, without inquiry whether 
jilfwrmck were in the Tower or not, mltoAwofe^ ^^ 
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boy, order his assumed name, la the notnlily of Ir 
Ihe ntizens of Dublin; and proRi<s«d to afibrd foarpri 
(ion ag;ainst his enemies, and those of his fwnflj. tt 
time a great part of the populalion, relying on fliEsii*i* 
Kildare, admilled the title of the new Plantiprnf: - * 
odTentiirer was proclaimed by (he style of Edwni'rr 
of England and France, and Umi^ »f Ireland. 

It will be remembered thai af^r the esecotiw^ljj 
of Clarence, Edward IV. sent for Edward. 1 
eourl, and created him earl of Warwick, Ibi 
his grandfather. Richard, when his own tiH <» 
weigned to the earl the honours of the 1 
afterwards, fearing that he micfht become a 
petitor, he confined him in the castle of Sfef 
Yorkshire. The first act of tlie new king atl«**f 
to Iransfer the young prince, who had onl; •**! 
fifteenth year, from his prison in the north, It** 
greater security, the Tower. But, whentbt^ 
reached Henry of the new adventure i» ! 
successful reception by Rildare, he conducted fc^l 
Warwick from the Tower to St. raul's, ihatkil 
pubfiely recognised by the citizens ; and then w 
him to the palace ofShene, where the young princt* 
daily with the noblemen and others who visited linB" 
prudent measure satisfied the people of EdjI" 
laughed at the impostor in Ireland, white (he iii^J 
lained that (heirs was the real, and that tiie boj*" 
WLB the pretended, Plantagenef. The earl of Linco'iT 
Richard had latterly treated as heir-apparent, h 
paid his court to Henry from the period of his accw 
hud been summoned to the last council as one in' 
king placed confidence. Yet the moment the cow* 
dissolved he repaired to the court of his aunt, the in* 
Burgundy, consulted with her and lord JCiO'vell, sedi* 
an aid of two thousand veterans, under Martin Sw* 
Bailed to Ireland, and landed at Dublin, to ^ M» '* 
ance to llie cause o? \.We counterfeit Waiwi*. * 
iilicoln had fte(\ueTi\.\^ to«\ex%t4 ->n\^'^u&'v^'^ 
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tt, he adyised that the impostor should be crownisd. Th« 
aony of his coronation was thereupon performed by the 
p of Meath, with a diadem taken from a statue of the virgin 

; and the new king was carried, after the Irish manner, 
the church to the castle, on the shoulders of an English 
wan of the name of Darcy. Lincoln, with his German 
«ries, and a body of Irish associates, landed in the 
em extremity of Furness, and attempted to get posses- 
■if York. The king soon found himself surrounded bj 
tends with^ their retainers ; and the two armies, as if by 
ml compact, hastened towards Newark. At Stoke th^ 
a.ard of the royalists was attacked by the insurgents^ 
uction was short but sanguinary. The Germans fought 
» ^rished with the resolution of veterans : the adventuren 

Ireland behaved with their accustomed bravery ; and 
fh a portion only of the royalists was engaged, thf 
jy was won with the slaughter of one half of their oppo* 
Of the leaders of the insurgents, the earl of Lincoliv 
>rds Thomas and Maurice Fitz- Gerald, sir Thomas 
^liton, and Martin Swarta remained on the field- of 

; lord Lovell was seen to escape from his pursuers ; 
r his fate we are uncertain, for he was never seen or heard 
Br that day^. Simons and his pupil surrendered to Robert 
ngham, one of the king's esquires. The priest was 
^ to confess the imposture before the convocation, and 
tben thrown into a prison, in which he perished. But 
[pretended Edward VI. obtuned his pardon, resumed his 
name of Lambert Simnel, y^3 made a scullion in the 
tl kitchen, and afterwards, in reward of his good conduct,. 

raised to the more honourable office of falconer, 
ilizabeth had now^been married a year and a half; she hadT 
le the king a son to succeed to the throne ; and yet she 
kept in obscurity, as if she were unworthy of her station* 

people murmured, and Henry found it necessary to 

'owards the close of the seventeenth centnry, at his' seat at Minster Lorel, iQ 
dshire, was accidentally discovered a chamber under the groond, in which was 
:eleton of a man seated in a chair, with his- head redlaed ou tk XiNA&. '\&«&Qi& *'^ 
posed that the fugitive had found an asylum in thia subtettaixnvQA c^'Am^v^^^^^*^'^ 
t, perhaps, starred to death throogh neglect. 
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^nce Iheir discontent, by giving the requisite a 
coronation. Tlie ceremony was perfonoed durinj 
of Purliament : an ample provision was made fur 
lenance; aDil from that p>:riod EliEabcth was br 
ward on all occasions of parade, and seemed U 
qanic consideration as former queens*. 

To cement more firm'.y the friendship nhidi a 
Henryand lliekingof Scols, Fo:::, bishopofD 
sent during the summer to Edinbiu^h ; andu 
meat had been made, that James, who 
the daughter of ihe king of Denmark, 
beth, the queen dowager of Eng'land, af 
Bhould iklso marry two of her daiig-hteri 
appointed for the meeting of ;]mbassadors tofl 
Mttkmenis, hut the prnject was interrupted ■ 
of llie Scottish lords, nnd ^Qnally defeated b 
James, ii-ho, after losing t - battle at CanglnrJ 
was murdered at the mill of Beton durJD^a 
flight. 

As soon us the king was relieved fronl 
enemiea, he was compelled to direct his atLendl 
tinent. Tiie French monarchs had gradualtjl 
Besdion of uU the great fiefs of the crown, Bre 
cepted, which siill retained i 
constitution. But the French regency, under tlii 
Charles VIII., aimed to annex Bretagne alsu n - 
the king's marriage with Anne, sole heiress ol im 
at ilje death of her father, duke Francis, who Tt« i 
infirm, and at certain times deranged ia his under 
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Anne's refusal they firamed a pretext for declaring war 
inst duke Francis, and both parties appealed to the gra- 
le of Henry. Charles reminded him of the French 
liaries who fought litader his banner at the battle of 
^orth; Francis reverted to the protection experienced 
EJenry, during his long exile in Bretagne. The king,. 
lUing to oJQTend either, offered himself to act as mediator 
een both. Charles, while he professed himself willing 
»t the mediation, prosecuted the war with additional 
Lr. Francis renewed his solicitations to Henry; but the 
m trusting to the chance of events, and the internal 
■rces of Bretagne, always promised, and always delayed, 
s not that he could plead poverty ; for his parliament 
granted him two-fifleenths, and advised him to assist his 
L ; but avarice prompted Henry to accept the money and 
Select the advice. In a few weeks Francis died ; and the 
c=)f France, by virtue of some ancient and unintelligible 
» which had lain dormant for centuries, demanded the 

succession ; and before Christmas one half of Bretagne 
L ,the hands of the French. The clamour of the nation 
^used Henry from hia apathy. He summoned a par- 
^U A^d demanded an additional aid of one hundred 
Itind pounds, which amount was reduced to seventy- 
fcousand. To Anne he promised an army of six thou- 
lurchers to serve for six months ; but on conditions to 

her necessities alone compelled her to subscribe — that 
hould surrender two fortresses, as securities for the 
nuent of the expense, and should take an oath not to 
r without his consent. In the spring, the lord Willoughby 
*ook landed in Bretagne with the stipulated number of 

but as Henry had previously informed Charles, that, 
k people compelled him to aid the Bretons, his army 
Ld only act on the defensive, the French king ordered 
'Wn forces to abstain from a general engagement. The 
lequence was that a few skirmishes kept up the appear- 
of hostilities ; and the English auxWianea, «L'a ^owx. ^"^ 
HT months of their service were compVeled^ TeVwtXkfc^ ^^ 
owa country. With respect to lYie moue^ XcsV^^ ^^ 
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assist Bretaa^ie, Henry deposited the greater part of it 
Bis own coffers. War was not his object. Uespeol tluta 
part of the succeeding year, in forming and Tc-roniiiig 
alliances with the kings of Spain, and of the Homi 
Nerer, perhaps, did three princes profess more and feel 
friendship for each oilier. For the common advautage at 
Christendom they agreed to set bounds to the ajnbiijou at 
France : while, in reality, each sought, by alarmin^tlie fears 
of Charles, to promote hia own individual interests. Dmiig 
a cessation of hostilities, Anne, in compliance niiii the 
wishes of her deceased parent, consented to an union mlh 
Maximilian, king of the Romans ; but his Flemi^ subjects 
being then in a state of rebel iioD, it was thoo^t^B 
marriage by proxy would be etiually certain, ui k» 
dangerous than a journey, which might expose him I* lii 
enemies. With this view the prince of Orange M ihs 
representative of the king of the Romans, mafrieil Ike 
duchess in his name, in the month of April ; and, wiliiiB a 
few weeks after, ihe lord d'Albret, one of her former saiton 
to reven^ his own disappointment, betrayed to the FmA 
the important city of Nantes, War was now renewed: 
Maximilian, thinking himself secure, neglected to succour In 
wife : Henry harassed her with demands of money for ^ 
repayment of his expenses : and Charles formed n plan If 
which he should compel her to break her coiitrael wife 
Maximilian, and marry himself; his prior contract wJft 
Marf^ret of Austria, who was then receiving her educitki 
in France, to fit her for the French court, being no oMm'* 
in the mind of Charles. By promises and bribes he bn^ 
the councillors of the duchess, but their persuasions o 
impression until they were supported by a Frencfa an9. 
which appeared before the gales of Renne. Anne wa; 
told that her obstinacy had been punished ; and that 
remained no hope of escape. She must either be ibe w 
the captive of Charles. She yias married to him al Lihj 
in Touraine, and crowned in the abbey church of SI. D«kj 
The reader may conceive the feelings of Maximilian it l*j 
tinlooked for disappointmeiA. tieivr^ eat himself doin ■ 
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■iSiterirta flw aJ i i^^ After 

■»%Matmn^ bolh^ 1^^ Mgw for wtr, «id the king, 

-f ^iaier dw maik of gnat wiriike preparattoiu* concealed his 
|i ^Mnigiii tnm U* mm irtAfeets^ as well as from the enemy. 
# I^Umf finoiar ^MMM V^i^ teaths and fifteenths; the latter 
pttlMi^ dhr • Taloable sam fiir the purchase of 
milllii irifl^ <iia troopa had been mastered and 
^ i t wif JmV |i|iiMijl: passed after week, and the season 
^ibr mSSnt 4fMMih«a was anflered to dqiae before the king 
j^W HtosalPinha Uad of the army. * In the beginnings of 
' B iei ot egifciiMiiialCalafa; and a fortnight later he appear^ 

with sixteen hmidred men at arms and 
inflmtry. 
Utna BsaiiiiBiiiud the war had begun; and the people 
«f B^l^tSBi'CMtand tiiemsehea with tiie anticipation of 
HMosyMtwoV^MBt ' Bot Heary, in the month of June, had 
^ '^eomniBilsaed lord d'Aubigny, goremor at Calais, to nego« 
4 c^Hgia^jMBaa aM Bliistace with Chailes, and that peace, in 

^MMMaea ilt Isaat, waa aheady oondoded. Two treaties, the 

1 "wliiril^tMh^ Aa other private, were soon after ngned. By the 

,r 'MMIt'^iMiiBa^ dhmee; and oonfoderscy were established 

I *italilll His IWMCtowns, to last daring tiielites of both kings, 

i^fl^'^^ ^Mito i^mt after the death of the anrviTor; by the 

jIUIh^ dHolai heoad hlmsdf to pay to Henry, by half-yeu ly 

■^Mkaaib of tw«nty-fife thoosand francs, the aggregate 

IMpaFof oaia Imidred and foity-nine thousand pounds sterling ; 

l^pNMr ufaMi was to be in Ken of all daims against Anne of 

ijpilalpsa, tin other pait as the arrears of the annuity due to 

^Mla Uag Edward IV. Henry then letnmed home. 

ill !» «ow tiflsa to lirtrodttce to the reader one of the most 

petmages recorded in Enghdi history. About 

parted' whea Henry declared war against France, a mer- 

amd fian lisbon east anehor in the core of Cork. 

Ike paaaangen was a youth, whom no person knew, 

twanty' jeaia of age, of handsome foainres and courtly 

It mm soon mraonred that he was Richard, 

of Taifc; tfie saeoad son of Edward IV. As (he English 

iMMlf jrfMclHd to tha bNiosa <<^oik, O"^ 
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the late mayor of Cork, easily induced the citizens to dedan 
in his favour. Tlie adventurer had yet no apparent reason 
to be displeased with his reception ; when he suddenly *> 
cepted an invitation from the ministers of Charles VIII., to 
risit France, and place himself under the protection of thai 
monarch. Charles was prompted to this by the secret solid- 
tatioD of the duchess of Burgundy, and the intrigues of one ' 
Frion, The duchess was the widow of Charles the Bold; a 
lady of ^reat virtue and practical goodness, but who was 
roused by the jealous malignity of Henry towards the Yorkists, 
of whose house she was a member, to beconae one of the Ac- 
tion against the English monarch. He was receWed by the 
king as the real duke of York, and the rightful heir Vo liw 
English throne. At this intelligence Henry became p«- 
plesed and alarmed. He hastened to sig^ the peace with 
the French monarch ; and Charles instantly ordered the 
adventurer to quit his dominions. 

The pretended prince next solicited the protection of M»- 
garet, the dowager duchess of Burgundy, w^ho, with fageti 
surprise, inquired into his origin, and put many particulit 
questions as to his escape from the Tower, all which IIk 
youth answered so satisfactorily, that she acknowledged him 
as her nephew, and the legitimate successor to the Englist 
throne. She assigned him an equipage suited to his hitlh; 
and honoured him with the surname of " The while roaeflf 
England." Could the aunt, it was asked, be deceived as to 
the identity of her nephew ? or would so virtuous a princess 
countenance an impostor? Henry spared neither paiaa nor 
expense to unravel the mystery. The Yorkists were eqittflj 
active. Their secret agent, sir Robert Clifford, was p«- 
mitted to see " the white rose," and to hear his history. He 
assured his employers that the claim of the new duke t' 
York was indisputable ; while the emissaries of Henry ifr 
ported, that his real name was Perkin Warbeck, the son of 
a converted Jew ; that he was bom of respectable parents in 
the city of Tournay ; that he had frequented the company of 
the English merchants in Flanders; and hi 
before, sailed from M\dd\ebuT j\i Vo V.w^j'to,™ 
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M(y Brotnpton^ the wife of one of the outlaws. Iq the course 
f ftirther investigation, and on the application of Henry, the 
rchduke Philip promised, through friendship for the king, 
iat he would abstain from affording aid to his enemy, but 
iiat he could not control his mother^ the duchess of Burgundy, 
rho was absolute mistress within the lands of her dower, 
fenry, to shew his displeasure, withdrew the mart of EngHsh 
loth from Antwerp to Calais, and strictly prohibited all 
itercourse between the two countries. 

l¥hen Clifford arrived from Flanders, he was introduced 
rthe king in council, and on his knees obtained a full par^ 
>n ; but being exhorted to prove his repentance by dis- 
>veTing what he knew of the conspiracy, he accused the lord, 
lamberlain, sir William Stanley. The king started with af- 
icted horror, and refused to give credit to the charge. At. 
le battle of Bosworth, when he was on the point of sinking 
ider the pressure of the enemy, that nobleman had rescued 
nri from danger, and had secured to him the victory. But 
iifibrd repeated the accusation with greater boldness, 
lanley confessed the truth of the charge ; and on that oon«^ 
sision he was arraigned, condemned, and executed. 

Xn the mean time, as the natives of Ireland had long been 
Eumly attached to the rival family, Henry devoted a part of 
9 attention to the pacification of that island. He nominally 
trusted the government, with the title of duke of York, to 
3 second son, Henry ; but, as the prince was only four years- 
d, sir Edward Poynings was appointed his deputy, and took 
>Bsession with a smidl army of one thousand men. Poy- 
ngs was soon called into the field by the turbulence! of 
'Hanlan, an Irish chieflain, but the natives retired into the 
oods. The deputy appears to have acted for the welfare of 
le state ; a free pardon was granted to all the natives, with 
le exception of lord Barry and O* Water; and tranquillity 
as fully restored in the island. 

Three years had .elapsed since the Pretender finest «e\. ^tnfOcL 
is claim, and jet he had never made au^ a\.\.eQ\^\.\A «.*d\»2c}^3^ 

by legal proof, or to enforce it by au appe^ \.o V3cv^ ««««^ 
iw protracted delay, the accounts wYac\x \va.^ >^^^ "^^ 
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lished of his country and parentage, the pun'rehment of Mi 
IHends in England, and the pacificatioii of Irdand, made Ih 
cause appear desperate. In this emergency he sailed with 
a few hundreds of adventurers, and made a deacenl m tl 
neighbourhood of Deal. The inhabitants attad(«d the n 
vadcrs, took one hundred and sixty-nine of them prisoom 
and drove the remainder back into their boats. All the csji- 
tives were hanged, and Warbeck returned in despair U 
Flanders. The repulse he had met, and the complaint of llie 
Flemisli merchants, induced the archduke Philip to solicit a 
reconciliation with Henry; and the "greattrealy ofcommerw 
between England and the Netherlands" was signed, 6ad by 
it every facility was afforded to the trade of the two ooualiwi. 
Warbeck could no longer remain in Flanders. He sailed W 
Cork ; hut the Irish refused to venture their lives in bis 
eervice. From Cork he passed to Scotland, where be wu 
received with kindness by king James, whose romantic uul 
generous disposition seduced him to believe Warbeek's slorj; 
and he gave to him in marriage his near relation, the lady 
Catherine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley. 

This improvement in the fortune of the adventurer led ta 
the invasion of England by the Scottish kin^, who engaged lo 
place the Pretender on the throne, on condition that he shauLcl 
receive, as the reward of his services, the town of Benrick, 
and the sum of fii^y thousand marks in two years. The pre- 
tender gained no accession to his numbers; the oovelty t^thc 
thing had worn away ; not a sword was unsheatlied in favoW 
of the " white rose ;" and the Scots, to console their dc 
poiniment, and to repay themselves for their trouble, pillaged 
the country without mercy. But, while Henry's attentian «■■ 
called to allay an insurrection of his Cornish subjects, JaiDM 
again crossed the borders, and laid siege to the castle of Nar> 

, which the earl of Surrey forced him to abandon, 
retaliated on the Scottish borderers the injuries which tJMJ 
had inflicted on their Euglish neighbours. By the ntediation 
of Ayala, the Spanish ambassador, a truee with Scotland ml 
concluded for seven years. The enthusiasm which bad b 
excited by the appearance o£ W aiWcV. \ft. %a»Uiui bavin; 
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r some time on the decline, he departed from thence with 
ships and six score companions. He once more touched 
ork, and solicited in vain the aid of the earl of Desmond. 
■Q CoriL he crossed the channel to Whitsand Bay, and pro- 
mng by land to Bodmin, unfurled the standard of Rich- 
KV. The Cornish men encouraged him with their pro- 
di, but the royal army had arrived, and a complete, but 
"ninary victory was expected. During the day, the pre* 
ed Richanl made preparation for battle; but his heart 
3, at the sight of the royal standard, and as soon as it was 
» he left his camp with a guard of axty men, and riding 
Ight, entered his name in the sanctuary of Beaulieu in 
fepshire. His wife, the lady Caroline Gordon, who had 
t left at Mount St Michael, submitted at the first sum- 
s. When she was introduced to the king, she blushed and 
ft into tears ; but he relieved her apprehensions, and sent 
to the queen, with whom she afterwards lived as an at^ 
ant, still retaining, on account of her beauty, the appella- 
of the ** white rose," which she had originally derived 

the pretensions of her husband*. 
. the sanctuary of Beaulieu the fugitive had leisure to 
et on his situation, and he threw himself on the mercy of 
ry, who did not violate his word, but refused to admit him 
his presence. He rode in the king^s suite to London, 
being limited to the precincts of the palace, he grew 
"y of confinement, and contrived to elude the vigilance of 
:eepers ;. but being pursued, he surrendered himself to the 
r of the monastery of Shene. For this attempt Warbeck 
^ one whole day in the stocks at Westminster Hall, and 
lext in Cheapside. In both places he read a confession* 
ed by his own hand, in which he acknowledged himself a 
re of Toumay, the son of Osbeck and Catharine di Faro; 
\ the names and professions of his relations, and of the 
ons with whom he had lived at Antwerp, Middleburgb, 



he " white rose^ was afterwards mafried to sir ^atVuew CitAiM^ «.^ 

with bim ia the ehunh of Swansea in Wales, w^ete \)^^ tooftk «sd^ «ffiiw^ **^ 
be teat. 
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and Lisbon. Afler suffering his puniahmenl, he was coa* 
nutted to the Tower. 

Now that Warbeck was in prison, ihe rights of the eail 4 
Warwick were again brought forward ; and a. person of be 
name of Ralph Wulford, instructed iu his part by Patrick, U 
Augustiniaii friar, undertook to personate the youn^ prions 
and the county of Kent was the theatre on which he motie lot 
first appearance. Both were immediately apprehended; Ibe 
friar was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and Wulfoid 
paid with his life the forfeit of his temerity. 

The real earl of Warwick, and the pretended dolie of Vod. ■ 
were now fellow prisoners in Ihe Tower. Thej iood coo- . 
tracted a mutual friendship, wept over their common m\rfo^ 
tune, and adopted a plan of escape. Their scheme beia; 
discovered, Warbeck was indicted in Westminster Hall u> 
foreigner gnilty of acts of treason since his landing io Eng- 
laud. He was sentenced to die, and at the place of cKeculii)! 
affirmed, on the word of a dying man, the truth of every pu- 
ticular contained in his former confession. 

The earl of Warwick was arraigned at the bar of the iuiu» 
of lords. Of his own accord he pleaded guilty ; the eari of 
Oxford, as lord steward, pronounced judgment; andaftert 
few days, Henry signed the warrant for the execution of tl» 
last legitimate descendant of the Planlagenets. Warwick 
owed his death to the restless officiousness of his friend), 
who, by repeated attempts, had convinced the king thai the 
ejiistence of the eari was incompatible with his own safiAf 
The whole nation lamented bis fate ; and to remove the odidM 
from the king, a report was circulated that Ferdinand of Spni 
had refused to bestow his daughter Catharine on the prince of 
Wales, as long as so near a claimant of the house of York m» 
ahve. Catharine herself w^s heard in the following reign U 
observe, that she never expected much happiness from htt 
union with the family of Tudor, since that union hud beoi 
purchased at the price of royal and innocent blood. With 
respect to Warheck, in contradiction to the arguments ad- 
duced by Carle, Walpole, and Laing, in favour of his being 
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/"cightful heir to the throne, the present hutorian^ Llngardy 
erves (in note c, vol. v. p. 477) that the death of the two 
princes was believed by their mother Elizabeth, their 
j^le Richard, by the partisanis of the house of Lancaster, and 
f JBW of the house of York, and even by Henry himself in the 
^m,mer of 1487, when he offered to marry their mother to 
^>- -king of Scots^ and their two sisters to the sons of the 
Ifciish monarch. He then proceeds to remark the difference 
emys conduct towards the earl of Warwick and towards 
c^-beckj as a convincing proof that as he knew the former tct 
real Plantagenet, so he believed the latter to be no otheie 
an impostor ; and concludes his note with observing that 
iile Warwick lived, pretenders to the crown rapidly sue**- 
ed each other. Ailer his execution, Henry was permitted 
sign without molestation." From this period the ambition 
enry was no more alarmed by pretenders to the crown, 
3nB avarice disturbed by the expense of foreign expedi- 
1^.' The events of the ten years preceding his death are 
prised in his treaties with other powers and his expedients, 
ass money. 

1502, Margaret, tlie eldest daughter of Henry, was so«* 
ly affianced to James, king of Scotland, the earl of Both- 
2^ acting as proxy for James ; the form was as follows : 
,- X*atriche, earl of Bothwell, procurator, &c.,' contract ma- 
ony with thee Margaret, and take thee into and for the 
and spous of my soveraigne lord James, king of Scot- 
/-"'i* and all othir for thee, as procurator forsaid forsake^ 
^*3urijag his and thine lives naturall, and thereto as procura- 
forsaid, I plight, and gives thee his faythe and truthe." 
t the same time was concluded a treaty of perpetual peace 
ween the two kingdoms. The princess was only twelve 
old at'the time of the contract, on which account she 
allowed to remain twenty months longer under the roof 
her parents. At length she departed from her grand- 
^:>lher^s palace M Coiliweston. The earl of Kent, ^'ivOkv \.Vn& 
^^'ds Strange, Hastings, and Willoughb^, escoxl^^Xict ^% Vax 
York, She rode on a palfrey, attended b'^ \>\t^^ ^oo\.v»ff' 
^d was followed bj a magnificent Utter dr^ivrub^ Vno Voci 
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in which she maile her entry into the different towns. Inhcr 
suile were a company of players, and another of minstrd^ 
From York she proceeded, under the care of the earis c( 
Surrey and Northumberland, to Lambertonkirk, where she 
was received by the Scottish nobility. On her arrival io ilw 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, James mounted her palfrey, 
&nd rode with her behind him into his capital. They irere 
married by the archbishop of Glasgow, and the E^lisli 
" lords and ladyes," says Hall, " returned into their country, 
gevyinge more prayse to the manhoode, than to the good 
maner and nurture of Scotland." 

Another royal marriage contract took place in \W9, be- 
tween Arthur, prince of Wales, and Catharine, foujilLd^Q^ 
ter of Ferdinand, king of Castile and Arragon. The mM- 
riage ceremony was performed in the chapel of the manor of 
Bewdley, where Catharine was represented by her prosj, du 
Spanish ambassador. When the prince completed hia fcmi- 
teenth year, (he princess landed at Plymouth, and they were 
married in St. Paul's. The castle of Ludlow was assigoed 
for their residence. The abilities of Arthur, the sweetness of 
his temper, and his proficiency in learning, had gained him 
the affection of all who knew him ; and hia bride, bv lier 
beauty, modesty, and accomplishments, became the objed 
of general admiration : but the hopes of the nation welt 
unexpectedly blig-hted by the premature death of the prince, is 
the fourth month after his marriape. Anxious to preserw 
the friendship of England, ag a counterpoise to the eamiQ 
of France, the parents of the youn^ widow proposed a mw 
riage between their daughter and her brother-in-law, Heniy. 
now the apparent heir to the English throne. The monardi " 
affected to receive the communication with indifference, ml 
suspended his assent, that he might ascertain whether ■ 
more profitable bargain might not he made with some otbff 
court ; and a year elapsed before it was fiually agreed IhU 
the marriage should be contracted within two months bII« 
the receival of a dispensation from the pope ; that it should 
be solemnized when the prince completed his fifteenth ynf, 
and lliiit ferdinaud »i\oii\4 pte\"\owB\'j \,ta.vismit lo LondoB 
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>ther sum of one hundred thousand crowns, the remaining^ 
f of the marriage-portion of Catharine. The dispensation 
B obtained ; the parties were contracted to each other ; but 
! Spanish monarch either could not, or would not, advance 
1 money, and his English brother cared little for the delay. 
Boon afler the death of the prince of Wales, his mother, 
izabeth, had been carried to the grave, while Henry coor 
ed himself by calculating the advantages to be derived 
m a second marriage ; and two rich widows were succes- 
ely the object of his heart's affections. His passion for 
t (relict of the king of Naples) was instantly extinguished 
learning that the reigning monarch had refused to fulfil 
testament of his predecessor ; and his hopes of obtain- 
the dower with Margaret, the rich duchess of Savoy, 
"e relinquished by the prospect of a richer prize in Juana, 
en in her own right of Castile, but whose derangement 
ntellect caused Henry to desist from his pursuit. He then 
^pted the apologies of Ferdinand for his delay in the pay- 
L-t of the marriage-portion of his daughter, and concluded 
^ him a new treaty, by which the Spanish monarch was 
nd to transmit to London one hundred thoosawi ceowns 
four half-yearly instalments, and Henry tD permit the 
imnization of the marriage on the arrival of the last. Tjvo 
oaents were received by the king at the appointed times^ ]pt 
lied before the arrival of the third. The king had for years 
n visited with regular fits of the gout, and every spring the 
St serious apprehensions were entertained for his life. In 
ril, 1509, he sunk under the violence of the disease. 
Henry had four eons, of whom one only survived him, his 
ccessor, Henry VIII. He had also four daughters ; two 
id in childhood, Margaret married James IV. of Scotland, 
d Mary had been betrothed to Charles, archduke of Austria, 
it she married Lewis XII. of France, and afler his death, 
rnrles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 

Henry was not beloved by his subjects, as he was too 
vere and morose to acquire their affection*, \^\)X\a& ^^\)^fi»x- 
raries all allow him the praise of po\il\caV ^\^otii> .%a^ 
ah that be waa by nature formed fpr illaft T^ecxiSCvox ^xcos^" 
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stances in vrhicb accident bad placed him. His 
eDgrossed by two controlling passioas — the fear of losing ik 
crown, and the desire to amass wealth. To secure the Gal 
he watched with extreme jealousy the conduct of his miii- 
ters, ai'.d used such reserve and caution in his manner, U 
never to unbosom himself with freedom, even to his consort. 
or his molher; so that no one knew what to believe, or whu 
to expect. To obtain ibe latter, Menry was in no vaj scru- 
pulous as to the means ; sir Kicbard £]mpson and Edmuod 
Dudley, both lawyers of inveativeheads and uufeeJin^ JiearU, 
were the men he employed as the agents of oppressiou. Tbey 
pillaged the people to fili the king's coSers, and thea roidml 
the king to enrich themselves. It is but fair. howHtt, to 
observe, that his charities were many and profuse. Wte 
buildings, his six houses for friars fell in the next reign. FnS 
a conviction that the prosperity of England would ^odf 
depend on her naval strength, he expended fourteen thonnad 
pounds in building a vessel called the Greai Harry, nUob 
was the first king's ship in the English navy ; since, priorU 
this period, the king hired ships from the merchants whei k 
wanted a fleet. 

In the eighteenth year of this reign, Henry caused (k 
chapel of our Lady, at Westminster, together with an adjoiiiBf 
tavern, called the White Hose, to be taken down, and in tbeit 
place built the celebrated chapel bearing his name, in ffe*- 
miuBler-abbey, and which still exists, a monument of ll« 
opulence and taste of its royal founder. 



Chapter XXVIH. 

HENRV Vlir. 

This monarch had nearly completed his eighteenth year on 

his accession to the throne ; and his subjects, dazzled by the 
fair, but uncertain, promise of his youth, gave him credit fct 
re virtues than he really possessed ; while his vices were 
not sufficiently developed \q crmsc alarm, or attract alt^mtiM. 




did Mij prime uecnd the thnma with' more numerouB 
than Henry VUI. of Englaiid. Hit kingdom was 
stele :ofrtKUi4iiiIlitjr he was on terms of amity with all 
ndghboianig piBtesMes; end. the avarice of his fiither, 
.ianimg: Us icodhes iuB ci money, had^snpplied him with 
t»>.seliiiy his nstural propensity fiur profuse liber- 
9iKly«.: Tbe ]alto>ldbf • :With. a Tie to divert his son's atten- 
^|io»v .fiM»'. hrtM|<i||ng with the bosiness of the 8tete» had 
iangngcilUMMiB the study of literature ; and Henry had 
j M p yii rpd.^-aawyiwt .knowledge of the languages, divinity, 
mmar |J bihi wjtf^ttiil cultivated by the kerned. This know- 
||Bigei jehwfl l» ■ Ids, natural- abilities, rendered ^him confident 
j|y Mr 9tm.l/0mtim^ bat this conftdMice mlso rendered him a 
■ifcip^^ lo^lttf irtt^ay of his courtiers. By the advice of his 

*tha/ooantess.of :RichnKmd, he confided in the 
Ids* late, father. To the Spanish ambassador, 
his readiness to marry Catharine, which 
|^|femQfl^«as«eittidered by one party mif^i be advantageoiis 
^KrthftjiQaaiM of ;seqaring the akl of Spain against the power 
^pjf IbpMttji.wfaSe the other deprecated the act on account of 
^i^.nsM^ajfEadty of Uie parties, whidi latter objection was 

■;by ttiefiirce oi the papal dispensation, and the 
fjeparti^n of Catharine, wlucb she was ready to affirm 
omLoatb, and. by the attestation of several matrons, 
tJber fimner nuptials with Arthur had never been consiiUBi- 
.*b ';li^th the. uminimous consent <^the council, Henry 
publicly manied to the princess by the archbishop of 
\C;«iter^ury : tlieir coronation .followed; and the rejoicings 
;. ;Mcnpied the^ court during. the remaining part of that year. 
' \ Hairy confirmed by proclamation the general pardon which 
.had been granted by 1^ &dier; offered redress to all persons 
,wbo had been^ aggrieved by the; late commission of forfeitujres^ 
and ordered tlie arrest of Empepn and Dudley, who had been 
t^jdluef panders to the n^pmty of; the late king. The 

'^MrrwdooirMfad A* trvA of Ut •nertioii.'to Utw&jkmr the trnperor, m i» 

bAietlij iiuJUjl Till li-UiliHii tu rti lili 

rMv^imi^Wttir datodMajSck, IMS^ bitet ll« flttniagt, tells m tliat 
ifeWM At belief U SpiOa. Oi ale MeiMmt the wm awiiied witk the oeremoniee 
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prisoners defended themselves wilh auceesa. However iiuq* I 
tous llieir conduct liftd been, it was, they said, justified bf 
precedent, by the existing provisions of the law, and by tin 
tenor of their commission. But it was deemed necessary, it 
order to hush the clamours of the people, thai they shouM 
fiufier. and iherefore they were accused of a new offeoee, t 
ilesi^n to secure the person of the young king upon tlie ifali. 
of his father, and to possess themselves of all the poweis of 
government. The charge was too absurd to gain credit; M 
throughout the whole of this reign, if the crown broagbt u 
individual to his trial, it mattered little by whit device his 
conviction were procured. On the above flimsy ptweii Uiej 
were pronounced guilty of a conspiracy against the stWe. The 
parliament after Christmas passed an act of attaindei aguii4 
them ; they were executed on Tower Hiil, and their blood 
not only silenced their enemies, but supplied the officMS"^ 
the treasury with an excuse for refiising to redress the wroop 
of which these unfortunate men had been the original autbM 
Tile peaceful state of his dominions allowed to Heoty •!■ 
■opportunity of indulging his taste for magnificence and plek- 
aure, and the copious treasures of Henry VII, »vere acceptsMi 
tohis son, who lavished large sums in a series of amuseraertfc 
But what excited surprise, was, that the earl of Surrey, wto 
had held the post of treasurer in the late reign on account d 
his parsimony and frugality, seemed to have chang;ed !■ 
character with his master ; for he still retained the office. H 
his conformity to the expensivehabitsof the juvenile monutll 
As the hing excelled in all the accomplishments of the tg^ 
and was a proficient in martial esercises, his vanity VM 
quicltly inflamed by the praises he received ; and he desired U 
make trial of his prowess in real war. It was not long I* 
fore his wishes were gratified by the quarrel between Julini, 
the Roman pontift', and Louis XII., king of France. 

Louis had expelled from Milan the reigning duke Ludoric* 
fiforza, and by successive aggrandizements had awakened 
the fears of all his neighbours. The crown of Naples hid 
been wrested from the king of die two Sicilies by FerdinsBi 
^>f Spain, aod the two munart^ta '«»& iTcaled as usurpers bj 
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- 4m republic of Venice, and the ecclesiastical state. Julias 
ill., who in the chill of age retained all the fire of youth, 
wcmed to liave exchanged the duties of a Christian bishop 
fiir the occupations of a statesman and a warrior. His great 
objects of policy were to extend the limits of the papal do- 
minioiis, and to free Italy from the yoke of the strangers ; and 
ids own resources being inadequate to these objects, he 
•applied tbe deficiency by the skill with which he wielded his 
spiritual arms. The first year of the war terminated in a 
rapture between the pope and France. The following autumn, 
XtfOuis, haYing obtained by his arms, a decided superiority, an- 
nounced a general council to assemble at Pisa, *' for the refor- 
mation of the church, both in its head and its members." Sooii 
an alliance defensive and offensive was signed between Fer- 
dinand, the pope, and the republic of Venice ; and all Chris- 
tian princes were invited to accede to the ** holy league," 
wfaich had for its object the extinction of schism, and the de^ 
ftnoe of the Roman church. The young king of England 
•uented to the entreaties of the ponti£^ and the advice of 
Iu8 faiher-in-law. His vanity was gratified with the title of 
** head of the Italian league," and a promise from Julius to 
icward hin services with the appellation of '* most Christian 
idog" which Louis had forfeited by his schismatical conduct ; 
and he also entertained the yain hope of recovering the French 
provinces, which had beeu wrested, on former occasions, from 
Ae possession of his ancestors. Henry, with the aid of Fer- 
dinmd, made an attempt for the recovery of Guienne ; but 
Ardinand reaped the principal fruit of the campaign by tlie 
conquest of Navarre, which is still possessed by his successors ; 
nd Henry was, at a later period, convinced of the probability 
fliat Ferdinand had been more attentive to the interests of 
Oe. Spanish, than to those of the English, crown. 

On the coast of Bretagne the English arms were not 
more fortunate by sea than by land. But though England 
leaped neither glory nor advantage from these events, the 
cffisrts of Henry contributed materially to accomplish the 
tidef object of the league. Before Christmas the French 
were driven out of Italy, and Julius was able to boast that 



he had fulfilled his promise, that " he had &t 
riaus bejond the Alps." 

Henry, eager to wipe away the disgrace of ih 
campaign, entered into a treaty with his allies, Mm 
Ferdinancl, to invade France within two monfi 
the politics of Ferdinand to disavow this acl of 
dor, but the Emperor and Henry performed ll 
ments. The latter, previous to his departurt, 
of twenty-five thousand men, appointed " hi 
consort queen Catharine rectrix and govemoti'i 
and lell orders for the immediate eKeculion 'b|l 
the unfortunate earl of Suffolk*. 

Henry suffered himself to be detained bjpli 
tertainments at Calais, so that Shrewsbury andlll 
formed the siege of Terouanne, when the young 
in the camp. Tliere he was joined by MaiimHiM 
avoid any dispute about precedency, called hii 
lunteer of the king of England, wore his bsdp 
rose, put on the cross of St. George, and accepia 
dred crowus as his daily pay. Louis, fearfiji t| 
battle, sought only to protract the siege, but U«l 
the advice of his volunteer, and gave the enemy h 
a severe engagement the city of Terouanne surra 
the action was deuominated by the French ih 
Sp«r.. ^ 

More splendid and lasting laurels were at this 
for England by the earl of Surrey, in the nemoo 
Flodden. The marriage of James IV, of Scotli 
garet, tlie sister of Henry, had not extingulsbej 
ditary parliaUty of the Scottish prince for the 
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inoe ; and the jealousy of his English brother was fre- 
ly irritated by real or supposed injuries. James had 
^ in vain, from the equity of Henry, the jewds which 
.te king had bequeathed to his daughter, the Scottidi 
i I he had pointed out the murderer of his favoorite, ns 
rfc Ker, and the accused had not been brought to trial; 
iriien he demanded justice for the death of Andrew 
n, as a, national calamity, he being the bravest of his 
landers, Henry scornfully replied, that '* the fate of a 
t was unworthy the notice of kings." 
lile James was brooding over these causes of discontent 
f joined in the league against Louis, and the Scottish 

became the scene of the most active negotiations. 
B cheerfully renewed the ancient alliance between Scoi- 
and France, with an additional clause, reciprocally bindr 
ich prince to aid his ally against all men whomsoever. 
3 dispatched a Scottish herald to require the retreat of 
nglish army out of the French territory, and to denounce 
i the case of a refusal. He found Henry in the camp 
fc Terouanne, and received from him an equally scorn* 
d passionate answer. At the same time lord Home, 
s^ain to James, crossed the ESnglish borders. The 
6h monarch himself, followed by one of the most 
'^>us armies that had ever been raised in Scotland, 
d the Tweed, laid siege to Norham, demolished the 

of Ford^ led his army across the river, and encamped 
e hill of Flodden, the last of the Cheviot moimtains 
. border on the vale of Tweed. There the EngUsh 

under the command of the earl of Surrey, obtained a 
us victory. James was slain by an unknown hand, 
!dl about a spear's length from the feet of Surrey : his 
was carried aflerwards to London, that it miglit be 
3d with suitable honours*. 

I comnion people would not beliere tliat tiieir king had been tlsin bj fhe 1R»(^ 
/hen, however, he did not appear, some said that he had been mazdexolVft 
, others, that he was gone a pilgrim to Jemsalem. Henry, cm \>ea covAx«x^« N» 
bis death, obtained from pope Leo permission tobary iY^e \xA^ vn ooioftecvNa^ 
because be died under the sentence of ezcommxuiicatAOa, lO'viYiAttV VeV'a^ y^ i 
aself b/ breaking the treaty. Stow tells u» thatb* asw \X, ^irtaT^e^*^^**^ ) 
in a lamlfer-room Bt Sheae, after the diaeoiutAoa of iVa^ VMwaa^CT^ • 
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Henry had lefl Terouanne when the news of 
tictorj reached him. Tournay had submitled 
gBrrison, and the king' diverted his mind wiih spei 
days in the company of his queen's nephew, C6ari«. 
of Spain, and the prince's aunt, the arcliduclifss 
From Flanders he returned to England, it bsvio? 
agreed, that hefore the espiration of eeven mo 
should marry Henry's sister, the princess Mart. 
months were spent in preparation for the iisf^' 
but Louis, who felt humbled by a long 
appealed to the individual interests of Ihi 
snccessively detached them, one by one, tni"'''^ 
In Leo X., successor to Julius, he fonnd ap«»J"* 
responding disposition : by circular letters Lf"f*"i * 
of the princes to sheathe the sword, and revoW'S''*' 
sures %¥hich had been issued against the te. "'* ' 
dom of France. Ferdinand consented to a pfrf««*^l 
the armistice for twelve months, and Maximilian r^ j ' 
bait thrown out to him in a proposed marriag*''* | 
grandson Charles and Rent^e, the daughter of ^-^l 
the claim of the French crown to the ducbj ofS* 
marriage portion. On the signing of this treat; *' 
monarch became a widower ; upon which evful 
bis hand to the princess Mary, who a few monltii 
thought tlie destined bride of Charles. I<oais «u' 
years old, the princess sixteen, and mueh aU»d«i' 
accomplished duke of Suffolk : her affection, howeWi 
to the offer of a throne; she was conducted 
was married in that cathedral to Louis, who iiDmri)»'*il 
ceeded with his youthful bride to St. Denis, where *' 
crowned, and thence to Paris, where she was re«i'^' 
great public rejoicings, 

Louis lived only three months after his marris|re; *•' 
on the 1st of January, 1515, and in the Marcli iul'" 
Henry received intelligence of his sister's marriage will 
former lover, \.Vie duke o? ?,M5D\y,-w\ia\i.o.i.\wicB.«nia! 
Tey her brother's condo\ev\ce, ra\i Vo cavv&aift. *!«.■* 
queen back tobetnaUvc couvAoj. ■E^M«ia,-wWi>jB 
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r^nch throne, had advised this step» and had taken 
himself to promise that the duke's presumptioii should 
unpunished hy Henry. The latter seemed no ways 

to seal their pardon, and the two kings of France and 
nd boasted of having concluded a peace and alliance 
«iuld endure for ever. 

Jie time Henry ascended the throne there appeared one 
- the inferior dependants of the court whose aspiring 

and superior talents rapidly enabled him to supplant 
^^mpetitor. Thomas Wolsey, 9 native of Ipswich*, 
=;lergyman, had been appointed in the last reign to be 

the royal chaplains. The manner in which he exe* 
m secret negotiation at the imperial court raised him in 
^mation of his sovereign, and before the death of 

YII. he had been collated to the deanery of Lincoln. 
3 was attached the office of almoner, which gave him 
^M^ility of access to the young monarch, who was cap- 
with the elegance of his manners and the gaiety of 
3)osition; so that he frequently resorted with his 
^e companions to the house of his almoner; and 
^3 on these occasions, if we may believe an adversary, 
off the decencies of his station, and sang, and danced, 
housed, with all the levity and impetuosity of the most 
ctl of his guests. Foreigners and natives soon soli- 
>T purchased the royal favour through his interest, 
-ing the late war Wolsey had accompanied the king to 
e. Preferments poured in upon him; he was made 
>f York, bishop of Lincoln, and, on the death of cap- 
Bambridge, i^ncceeded that prelate in the see of York, 
ifluence preponderated in the council ; and during fif* 
rears he governed the kingdom wi^h more absolute sway 
had fallen to the lot of any former minister. We are 
bliged to believe the tale that he took all this labour on 
If, that his master might have more leisure to indulge 
ssipation. The multitude of letters still extant, aH 

•eiss tradition that J^e wu the son of a imtelieT i \Mit ili&'^Kcdl^ T%«»&i^»d^^ 
win of bis father, whose bequests Aew him to Uave \>e«a % \>t»%ea» «»''■ '**^* 
'paleace. 
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written by Henry or to Henry, demonstratively i 
Jung himself devoted a great portion of his 
tion to the cares of government 

The power and opulence of Wolsey contiaucdl 
but the king found some difliculty 
accept the chancellorship, whicb was resigocd 
though three years after he shewed no obj< 
the dignity of papal legate, with which he im. 
ieo X. 'Hie commission, dated 15t8, 
to two years ; but Wolsey solicited 
the office, and even obtained the iavesDtfi*'' 
powers, until he at length possessed and 
realm neatly all the functions of the sovero{i^ 
did these attainments satisfy his ambition! 't 
him, at the death of each pope, labouring, M' 
seat himself in the chair of St. Peter. Andlusl* 
was subordinate only to his love of powei:)i 
revenues of Hereford and Worcester, sees wl« 
granted (o foreigners ; he held in commauiaB 
St. Alban's, with llie bishopric of Bath ; as llMJ 
cant, he exchanged Bath for the bishopric of 
Durham for the richer church of Winchestw: 1 
received from Leo a yearly pension from the R 
bishoprics of Toledo and Palencia in Spain, I 
but justice to hia memory to observe, he did 
wealth ; his establishment was on a princely U 
prised eight hundred individuals. He spared 
his building ; as soon as he had finished the paw 
ton-court, and furnished it to his taste, he gavel 
his Govereign. Avoiding the venal praise ofl 
the slanderous opinion of Polydore, Wolsey i ' 
nounced a minister of consummate address, and 
abilities ; greedy of wealth, and power, and glM 
to esalt the throne on which his own greatness W ' 
the church, of which he was so distinguished: 
but capaUe, in \.\ve ^puTsw^. o^ &«.&& oti^octs, a 
expedients mU\t\i amcenV.^ asvi \QB't\(ie -^tuiii^ 
of adopting, to ind«\ge \.\ib cn^Tv^^ti s»4^i 
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29 which mvolved him in contradictions and diffi- 
and ultimately occasioned his ruin. Literature found 
i constant and bountiful patron. Oxford experienced 
lificence in the endowment of seven lectureships and 
idation of Christ Church. The college at Ipswich, 
ce of his nativity, he erected as a nursery for that 
iment. As a politician, Wolsey was constantly in« 
^f the secret history of the continental courts, and 
3 to pursue every event through all its probable con- 
3s, and to fiimish his agents with instructions before- 
almost every contingency. But his great object was 
*¥e the balance of power between the rival houses 
2e and Austria; and since to this cause may be 
the unstable politics of the English cabinet, which 
ported the cause of Charles, and then repaired the 
fortimes of Francis, it may not be amiss to draw a 
etch of the different situations of these potentates. 
es of Austria enjoyed from his father the Netherlands, 
ancient patrimony of the house of Burgundy ; and, 
Bath of Ferdinand, ascended the Spanish throne in 
'his mother Juana, who was daughter of that mo- 
In point of superiority of talents, a restless spirit of 
I, and an eager desire of conquest, he was particularly 
to be the rival of the French king, Francis ; and 
ence of their power was very nearly balanced, ex- 
i the authority of Charles was more circumscribed 
ghts and immunities still exercised by the cortes and 
lity of Spain. 

nilian, king of the Romans, had felt anxious to 
le succession to the house of Austria in his family, 
requested of the electors, at the last diet, to name 
ison Charles to succeed him. His own unexpected 
w summoned them to choose an emperor. Charles 
dcis entered the field as rival competitors. With the 
\ of the French and Spanish courts on that occasioa 
lish historian has little to do, but Che coxvd^cV. o^ ^^ 
monarch demands his attention. Hem^ \\«A, «X ^ 
riod, refused the offer of the impetial ctonrii itofo- 



igun the affection of Henry, and secure the fricDdahip 

ime preparations for the royal interview were con>> 

n the most magnificeDt scale. The resitleuce of 

IJ measuted in compass four hundred aud lliirty-seven 

% and eontaioed a sumpluous chapel and numerous Eiat« 

iQts : that for Fruicis was equally magnilicent. Aft 

the kin^ had taken possession of their palaces, tha 

Mil paid a visit of two days to Francis, and certain pr^ 

tries having been arranged, Uie two monctrchs met and 

the valley of Andem, and walked arm in arm 

^oWlion, which had been erected for iheir reception. 

days they and their associates tilted willi speais 

comers ; the tourney, with the broadsword ou 

employed two more ; and the last was spent in 

Ig it the barriers on foot. The queen and the ladies 

i the combatants from the ^lleries, and every evening 

of the knights were duly registered by (he heralds. 

kings fought five bottles each day, and in each theif 

e every opponent ; but sucji was the existing jealonsj 

V the two monarchs, that both left their residences at 

hour, and conformed in all their movements to the 

fixed for each, until Francis, weary of so much scrvi* 

Ipiecaution, one morning visited Henry whilst in bis 

bat the latter could not subdue his suspicious fears* 

■d to disguise himself ou his return from Anderii. In 

pt the two kings had tried to surpass each other in 

loence of dress, and in the display of riches. The duke 

:ntured to exclaim against so much useless 

Some writers have attributed hia execution to the 

it of Wolsey for this remark ; but it may with much 

prubabiiity be alleged to the jealous caution of king 

sjiared any person from whose ambition he 

bsticated danger to himself ot hia posterity. The duke 

, descendant of Edward III., and had allowed bis vanity 

^ttered by tlie pretended prophecy of Hopkins, the 

of Henton, who sometimes aftecled to foresee something' 

ia the fate of Staiford. the duke's iion. When the dnke 
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Bt his own estate, Thombury, bi 
order to attend the court, and as he 
berge towards Greenwich he was arrested, and ta 
the Tower. When he endeavoured to clear hi 
supposed charge of treason, Fineuic, the cWefjustic* 
that the crime consisted in imagining the death of 1 
and that words might be satisfactory eridence d» 
gination. On this vague supposition the p«n «■ 
verdict, and the duke of Norfolk pronouncal O 
the judgment of death. He was beheaded « ft^ 
" God have mercy on his soul," says the ran"** 
" for the duke of Buckingham was a 
prince, and the mirror of all courtesy." 

Hostilities were now declared between Franrini* 
the latter had displeased his new subjects [heSpi 
the ambition of Francis led him to take tbis vf 
invade Spain and Italy with a French army. 1*1 
Charles in repelling the invaders, and Milan hi 
by their combined forces ; on which occa^i 
hastened to Rome to enjoy the triumph of TJ 
lered his capital in high spirits, and was tl 
excellent health ; but he was suddenly attackdt 
d In three days it was Icnown thstk' 
Intelligence of this event was dispatched t 
Woleey, who had declared it to be the wish of In 
live and die in the service of his native sovereigi 
declaration, and with a decent affectation of b 
Rented to place his shoulders under the burden oCdi 
Indeed, he not only consented, but sent n 
emperor ; and secretary Pace went to sound the di 
the conclave. But he was destined to be d 
Adrian, the former preceptor of Charles, and at I 

ip of Tortosa and viceroy of Spain. ^ 
papal throne ; and Pace, according to the instmetiol 
Teceived, conveyed Wolsey's congratulations to thei 
and oblained Stom \i\m a ^loXoYi^pJion of the 1 
authority. 

The emperot CViartes Tivadew. siitoi\4.NSHiS.\R 
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ty was agreed upon, that when the princess Mary^ the 
iter of Henry, should complete her twelfth year, she and 
es should be married by proxy ; and the uncle and ne- 
also agreed upon the invasion of France. The earl of 
y, who had gained such honours in the field of Flodden, 
ucceeded lord Ealdare in the government of Ireland ; 
^as now summoned by the king to take command of the 
? destined for the invasion of France. But it was neces-^ 
3 raise money for the expedition,' and the king and the 
al had recourse to very arbitrary measures for that pur- 

At length their object was effected by a property tax. 
Lrl mustered his army under the walls of Calais ; and 
ober he led it back, without obtaining any additional 

of victory. Francis found means the following sum<« 

employ the English army at home, by forming alli^ 
bvith the enemies of Henry. The family of Desmond 
iduced by his promises^ which were never performed, 

the French army as soon as it should land in Ireland ; 
ver to lay down their arms until they should have 
red a part of Henry's dominions. In Scotland he met 
grilling ally in the duke of Albany. 
England, the minister's chief embarrassment arose from 
nausted state of the treasury. A parliament was sum- 
- to meet at the Black Friars. Wolsey carried a royal 
^e to the house, intended to convince the members that 
«unt of the offensive conduct of the French monarch, 
Lr was just and necessary: a calculation of the expenses 
^t before them, and a proposal made to raise the amount^ 
nundred thousand pounds, by a property tax of twenty 
tit. It was in vain that Wolsey asked for an answer 
he astounded members ; they remained obstinately si- 
upon which the cardinal exclaimed, ** Masters, unless 
ie manner of your house (as very likely it may,) by your 
T only in such cases to express your mind, here is, with- 
tibt, a most marvellous silence." And he retired Vxv 
tent*. After some deliberation, a tax o^ ^\e ^et eet^.. 

rsrfh'aal afterwards sent for the speaker : ** WotiVd to God," aalv^ Ve, ** 'W.^s^^^ 
I Jtad been at Rome, when I made you speaker.'* " "Youx fs^9f» •uotcSi^^^*'^ 
" 80 would I too, my lord," 
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upon every kind of property was agreed lo, Thai 
extorted was expended in repellin 
in supporting; an eitpedition into France, and bi 
means to tite allies ia Italy. 

The war with Scotland, after raE:ing ten jeatt,! 
the expulsion of the duke of Albany, who m\til 
never more to return. The earl of Angut a 
office of regent, in right of his wife, Marpj^: 
of James IV,, who was left regent of Ihe kinp 
dian lo hiR son. then an infant under two ;tui 

While Francis was employed in combatif ' 
enemies, he was ignorant that a confeddj 
forming in the heart of bis dominions; atti 
was Charles, duke of Burgundy, who to liijt' 
Euperior talents, and the influence of imtntaa* 
feelings of this nobleman had oflen been I 
from Francis, and also by Louise, the molto 
which produced in the duke's mind the spiritoft 
he lent himself to the suggestions of lord I 
John Russell, Ihe secret envoys from Charid 
Together Ihey determined on the iDvasion ofli 
gundy, and Guienne ; while it was intended Ik 
with his numerous friends and retainers, 
standard of rebellion in the interior of France, 
ever, became the, principal theatre of the 
success of the French arrested until the asmjt 
walla of Milan, which, from its former sufferie 
tyranny of a French master, olTered a brave defei 
a siege of some weeks obliged the enemy to n 
quarters. 

About this period pope Adrian died, an e' 
newed the expiring hopes of Wolsey, aa the kl^ 
Charles the performance of the promis' 
favour of the English cardinal; and Henrj"* 
Rome had otdwa l.o sijare neither money r 
attainrcienl oi \\vis o\i\eii. ^mSu ftiw5 >«in% Cutlid 
Bets of \ev\,e"cs \a aivswes •■v'iSMa « 
the rosaVEavoOT\Ve,OT,™.wi.9»t& t 
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Giulio de' Medici. The latter* was elected pope, 
le title of Clement VII. He conferred the legatine 
Y for life on Wolsey, a favour which. In some measure, 
sated the cardinal for his disappointment. During 
iter the French army were driven out of Italy ; and 
i» in whom success had increased the thirst of revenge, 
Charles to carry the ravages of war into the heart of 

while Henry, to whom it was not convenient to 
glish troops into that quarter^ consented to pay his 
e half of the expense. But Clement, to put a stop 
ar, offered to act as mediator between the different 

The king of England refused to separate his inte* 
m that of his nephew ; and said, that if any negotia- 
' intended to take place before his holiness, a secret, 
edited, agent, from the French cabinet should be sea 
nperial and the English courts. In compliance vdth 
»posal, Giovanni Joacchino appeared at Boulognie, 
y of a merchant^ and required a passport to Eng* 
This pretended merchant was in the service of Louise^ 
F France ; and Wolsey acqualQted De Praet, the im* 
abaseador, of his real character ; promising, at tlie 
le, to inform De Praet of whatever overtures should 
>ugh his agency. But the ambassador soon became 
>f the frequent interviews between the cardinal and 
x>, and communicated his suspicions to his court* 
occasion his messenger was stopped on the road, 
«tence that he was a vagrant, and the dispatches he 
lit him were deciphered, and read before the council. 
, though Wolsey justified it by saying that it was merely 
itl, was resented as an insult. Wolsey, acting under 
hat the pontiff was inclined to favour the cause of 
||ad desired the bishop of Bath to lay a statement of 
circumstances before him ; but previous to those dis- 
reaching their destination, Francis had been [com* 

surrender himself at the battle of Favia, and was the 
<»f the emperor. To the relief of He;m^,'&i^Oci93id^ 
^ the pretender to the English tYvione, n^^ VS^ «^ 
among the alaixu 



Tlie English cabinet, on receiving t 
messengEra lo request of Charles to friiBtrale, byer 
the liberation of Francis; aiid to propose lliat Heai] 
nephew sliould join in the invasion of JFrance, lor UidjJ 
of placing the first on the French throne, and of m 
the latter the territory of the house of Burguudy. Tupd 
thispiana vast supply of money was wanted; aiik' 
tempted to raise it by an especial exercise of IhciMH 
gativc. He asked a fourth jiart of the cle^, aaJi^f 
the laity, which demands being resisted, he Ww 
mode of a " benevolence;" but the spirit gk/ii 
umphed over the despotism of the king;, a 
minister. The stale of the emperor's treasB^ 
to reject his uncle's proposal, and inclined ii 
the ransom of his captive, as the principal n 
might hope lo liquidate the arrears of his vittow 
Italy. A coolness between Henry and his nqilirtlll 
grew ont of these events, and ended in causii^l!^ 
peace between Henry and Francis, which the ^(•j' 
purchased with many sacrifices. Francis ralified^ 
tions, both during his confinement, and aller hiaiJ 
principal of the French nobility bound themselvea.i*! 
forfeiture of all their property, to observe ihet 
the king by all the means in their power to fulfll itafl 
ment : while, at that very time, the attorney and (T 
general of the parliament of Paris entered c 
register a solemn protest against the whole trans* 
order that Francis might, at a future time, foundlj 
protest a refusal to fulfil his obligation. 

The captive monarch, at his own request, waareiM 
the fortress of Piezighitone to the Alcazor of Mb* 
the imperial ministers, who feared the result of a 
between Francis and Charles, contrived that the pres*l 
the latter should be required at an assembly of the 
Toledo, where his attention was drawn by the solicJB 
his subjects to ma.TTYi i^i ordei; to t^reserve the sued 
Jiis family. An ambasaaAwc Ma?. bmvX \ 
formal demand oH\ie ptiuceas "NIm-j -, 
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circumstances prevented his nephew from waiting till 
ighter was of mature age, he was at liberty to select 
r consort. In a few weeks Charles married Isabella^ 
k of Portugal. 

French and imperial ministers were in the mean time 
Y employed in arranging the conditions of the captive 
:h's release ; and on that occasion Francis lefl a lasting 
of his insincerity : for, on the day on which he signed 
aty, he read to a few friends a protest against the 
of the act ; and then, with the predetermination to 
liis promise, wrote his signature, and afterwards con« 
Lhe deed with the additional obligation of a solemn 

3bn as the particulars of the treaty of Madrid became 
the English cabinet put into action its diplomatic 
'by sending two confidential agents, sir Thomas Cheney 
*• Taylor, with unlimited powers, to use at their dis- 
tbe arts of cunning and dissimulation, persuasion 
imidation, in order to prevent Francis from fulfilling 
;agements to Charles. The ambassadors found the 
restored monarch fully disposed to profit by their 
; he expressed his gratitude for the interference of the 
* England, and declared his resolution to be guided by 
all his future transactions with the emperor, 
progress of the reformation in England may be dated 
lis period ; though its origin more properly arose in the 
Urban II., when, in the council of Clermont, that pontiff 
to the adventurers, who should engage in emancipating 
J of Jerusalem from the yoke of the infidels, a " plenary 
3nce:" which enacted that all who, having confessed 
ns with true repentance of heart, should engage in the 
:ion, should be exempted, in consequence of their 
iry exposition to labours and dangers, from the cano- 
enance to which, otherwise, they were liable. In the 
[ of Lyons a similar indulgence was extended Vo ^\x5S<cl 
3 who, being unable to go themselves, coxiVriXxxaX^ V» 
ainment of the object, by voluntary coTi\.'r\$vs^AOXv%. 
hat period, whenever money was xeqjaite^ ^o^ ^^'^ 
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purpose coanec ted with the interests of reltgioD, 11 
was offered to the people ; unti] it was foUDd Uul ik 
became tbe cause of abuse on two accounlx. Finl, it 

so obtained was frequently diverted from i 
nation, into the private cofTers of Uie ponlilE ■ 
treasuries of the secular princes. SecoiuU;, llw I 
collected the contributions, being- allowed a pcrol 
■mount, (ifien tbmid it their interest to eiai^uf 
tages of the indulgence, and thus impose on it**-"" 
the people. 

JuHuB n,, in order to raise money flfkf^ 
erecting a magnificent temple in tbe capilsli^^ 
world, published an indulijence through Pbliii''^ 
which his successor, Leo X., extended to ibiM 
vinces of Germany. The papal coma]isaioiiwi<i 
Tetzel, a Domiiiican friar, as the delegate of All 
it was addressed. Tetzel had filled the si 
Teutonic kuig'hls ; but many of his hrelhren, 4 
with preaching in favour of the commisiiion, oi 
gences in the streets and markets, in taverns U 
houses. 

Staupitz, vicar of the friars of St. AogiutiMS 
either by the spirit of opposition towards the D 
from a feeling of resentment that the uJIice of ti 
not been given to himself, selected as his ageat, lo4 
doctrine of indulgences, Martin Luther, professor^ 
versity of Wittemberg ; a man of an ardeol o" 
impeached morals, and who entertained stronrf 
against the court of Rome. He was n 
year, and had already acquired celebrity by the b< 
which he maintained the opinions of Plafo in pi 
those of Aristotle. In the year 1517 he c( 
task assigned bim, by composing ninety-five thcw**! 
nature of indulgences, and the errors of the coIl«((«J 
he inclosed in a letter to the archbishop, accompu'*^ 
threat, (hat unless a speedy remedy was found for it'l 
an orihodoi writer would expose the falsehood of ibcjjT 
taught under the ~,aiic\.\on o^Vw »n'Cn<it\\.-i. 
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I were dispersed throughout Grermany. The propositions 
ined in them were presented in the form of doubCs, 
. had suggested themselves to the mind of the profes* 
rho submitted them, as subjects of discussion, for the 
purpose of discovering and establishing the truth, 
possessed a particular claim to public notice in being 
Bed with frequently repeated sarcasms against the rapacity 
I court of Rome, and exposing the avarice of collectors 
sneraL The Dominican fnars refuted Luther with 
ith, and he replied with greater warmth. Some prc^^s- 
d very serious results from this controversy ; while others 
amused with observing the logic and the vehemence of 
irties. In the latter class was pope Leo, who remarked, 
'* brother Martin was a man of talent ; «but that the dis- 
was nothing more than a squabble among friars." 
ther, however, became apprehensive of exciting the 
of LteOy and concluded a letter to the pope with these 
; " Wherefore, most holy father, I throw myself pros* 
%i your feet with all that I have or am. My life and 
are in your hands. Call or recall me, approve or con* 
me, as you please, I shall acknowledge your voice as 
ice of Christ, who presides and speaks in your person." 
us was the mere effusion of the moment, as Luther soon 
led his researches to other articles of the established creed, 
maintained at Heidelberg, both in word and writing, 
»y the fall of Adam man has been deprived of the use 
^ will. The auditor of th§ papal court had cited him to 
!, but on hearing of his conduct at Heidelberg, he pro. 
ted him a heretic ; and the legate in Germany, cardinal 
%n, had orders to summon Luther before him, and to 
re him if he shewed himself to be penitent ; otherwise, 
}p him in custody until he received further notice. 
e preacher petitioned that his cause might be heard ia 
lany, and the city of Augsburg was appointed ; where 
er, with his friend Lint2, met Cajetan, Staupitz the 
and Urbano the envoy from Montserrat; and they 
frequent conversations together. On one occasion 
or affected to yield to the opinlona oi V\\ft \v0V3 ^^fc^'Vw^ 



ftvoBiile MtebKahtpent ; and iriw, inrtfrf «fi 
meted ilBdRiti to the univeintjr. 

Leo Iwd by this time published a bnll. wtHl 
Ibe pope, u the siicces»r or St. Peter, and thufc 
npon earth, poneaaea the power of granfin^lH 
fi | iT«, certun indolgencea in favour of aodi of 
as are in a slate of gnee, whether they be alire < 
the remisaioa of the lemporBl punishment due a 
actnalsn. ThiabulIprabedtheainceiityofLfntha 
■nbmitlinif, aa he had pioniised, to the decision 
be appealed, by a forma] iDstrament, to a gfenenl 
pimiged into the abyss of grace, free wQl, and pr 
and laboured, it was erident, to subvert the doc 
existing dinidi, that he migfat raise another o 
eoncnrring circnmstances warranted the fonni 
opinioo. Latterly the minds of men had been i 
contented by freqaent complaints of the espedieni 
been practised in the papal court, to fill its tr( 
expense of the natives ; and many thousands n 
■elTei under the banner of the innovator, not fit 
aho" the ancient Mth, but solely from the hope ( 
abosea. He chief of the German prelates, t 
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J^ ^ conversation, and all Germany was in a ferment. 
/^"er converted the general state of feeling to his own piir- 
3he people contended for civil, he for religious liberty. 
■^'v>te of" Christian freedom," and against the " bondage 
^^yJc^Jk ;" and liberty was always in his mouth and in his 
Added to these several causes was another, and a 
rful one, in a numerous body of scholars called 
**^ ts, who devoted themselves to study, and thus ob- 
^-^^^. extensive sway over the public mind : the bitterest 
'^^bsisted between them and the Theologians ; they 
b other ^* barbarian and infidel.'' The Dominican 
horn belonged the censorship of books, were pe- 
ects of hatred to the Humanists, and all these 
events produced feelings new and perplexing 
i Europe. After many useless attempts to bring 
to his duty, pope Leo issued his order to the 
of the Augustinian friars to reclaim or coerce their 
t brother ; but Luther increased the spirit of con- 
addressing an insulting letter to the pontiff, whose 
he affected to pity, because the writer, observed he, 
in the midst of the abominations of Babylon. Leo, 
?^<3ndemned the assertions of Luther as heretical, al- 
^'^^ sixty days in which to retract his errors ; and then, 
' ^Sliience of his obstinate perseverance, excommunicated 
' ^pon this, Luther called an assembly of the inhabi- 
J^ ^1 \Yittemberg, and with much solemnity threw into the 
1^^^ Of a funeral pile, which he had erected without the 
^ ^rils, the books of the canon law, the works of his oppo- 
^r^Eccius and Emser, and the bull of pope Leo against 
l^lf, exclaiming, " Because ye have troubled the holy of 
i«Lord, ye shall be burnt with everlasting fire." 
The election of Charles, as emperor, in 1520, afforded to 
ather the opportunity of endeavouring to alienate his mind 
jom the see of Rome : bnt Charles continued firm in his belief, 
jij Luther having been examined at the diet at Worms, and 
Aving proved himself to be the author of the works which 
^ his name, he received a sentence of banishment from the 
rritory of the empire. In consequence of this sentence, his 
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friend, the elector, caused him to be cowey*dti 
a sulitaty castle in the mountains, from whencti 
secretly to is&ue his writings. In England it 
condemned and publidy burnt, and the EngCl 
wrote a treatise in defence of the seven sacrsiM 
public believed to have been revised sad igi] 
diiial Wolsey and Ibe bishop of Rochester; and' 
carried by Clarke, dean of Windsor, to Eoi[ifc< 
Henry the title of " defender of the faiib.' ] 
the title by a, formal bull, and the king a£enrf 
a confirmation of llie grant from Clement H i 
forced a reply from Luther, but couched in A 
language as to provoke Ihe king' to publish »1 
nified answer. 

In a few months the reformer returned loffi 
brought with him his German translaliou ofdi 
but Boon Ihe increase of new teachers kept pi 
crease of new religionists, and these leachend 
they had as good a right to infaJlibtlity a 
to Hispule many of his doctrines, and to refotli 
himself. Of these the most distinguished » 
severed from his empire the cities of Slrasbuif . ] 
stance, andMemmingen. Muncer erected his si 
hausen in Thuringia. He taaght the natural n 
the abolition of every authority not founded out 
tenets which caused the princes of the e 
their political existence ; and Luther, in order U 
self from the charge, that his doctrines tirst ci 
declared, that ftlnncer was inspired and aided: 
At length this insurrection was suppressed by tl 
deavouis of the Caiholics and the Lutherans ; bat 
formed at Torgau, which the perusal of a 
will shew was intended to support and to i 
doctrine. 

The many important concerns of aationa! 
Clwmed public nolvce a\. \.\«a veAoA tMi.va hilb) 
he writer from Wea.Ving o^ (.Ve 'pAvaXe B»f^ v 
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e's reign. The amiable and prudent conduct of Catharine 
j^g the period of trial and suspense which preceded her 

lage vrith king Henry, had obtained her the love of the 
:.le: her consequent behayiour after she became the queen 
-0rt» had secured to her their affection and esteem. Of 
m&ve children she bore to Henry, the princess Mary was 
j'nly one that lived. She was bom on the 8th of Febru- 
^in the year 1^13 ; her sponsors at baptism were the car- 

, of York, the lady Catharine, daughter of Edward IV., 
. Jie duchess of Norfolk. Her style was proclaimed at the 

;h door by the officers at arms : *' God give good life and 
_ unto the right high, right noble, and right excellent prin* 
Jif «ry, princess of England, and daughter of our sovereign 

the king." She alone, of the issue of this marriage, sur- 
^l her parents. 

JT some years the king acknowledged himself happy in 
^virtues of his accomplished consort ; but neither virtue 

accomplishments could long fix the inconstant heart of 
'monarch. By the 6rst of the royal mistresses, Elizabethp 
jbter of sir John Blount and relict of sir Gilbert Tailbois, 
vy had a son^ whom he named Henry Fitzroy. To him 
sing shewed himself so strongly attached, that it was feared 

he meant to name him his successor, to the prejudice of 
sgitimate child, but to his great disappointment Fitzroy died 
« eighteenth year of his age. Elizabeth Tailbois had been 
eeded in the king^s affections by Mary Boleyn, and she was 
tmipplanted by the more powerful attractions of Aime, her 
agcr sister, who had be^n a royal favourite from infancy, 
le age of seven, Anne had accompanied the king's sister 
7, as her maid of honour, to the court of France. At the 
m of that princess to England, Anne remained behind, and 
1 the same situation with Claude the queen of Francis I. ; 
stayed in the French court until recalled to England by 
ling, previous to his declaration of war, in 1522. He then 
B her the same distinguished post about the person of the 
m Catharine. Anne excelled the E^g^i&U \«Ld\e^ \a V«t 
mplishmentSf which, with her beaut;y Wid \x«t ^\X.TaR.>a? 
ler, gained her a number of admixex&« wA «xcvQif^S ^ 




itmi, Iha elector, twumA Km to ht cooveytd ti 
> •olitary castle in the monwtwM,. frnn whence he co« 
•ckUj to issue his writingH. I* £ng)aDd his ""*'***_»,» i^ 
Dndemned and pubKdy bamt, wni tlie En^sh nrc* ^^ J^ 

rrota atreaaea in defence of th«»»y»h sacrameDls,«lil»^ '^*f ' 
lublic believed to h«Te been Rvieed ami iDipraved ^^T^ t»^ 
litul Wolsey and the Ushep of Rf«*i«*CT* mtH^M^^^^^ jmt 
tarried by Clarke, dean of Windsor, to Rome, obtMnotg*" -£ 
Henry the title of " defetida- of the faith." Leo coniio^ -tr**'*'' 
he title by a formal boll, and ihe king afterwuds P"**^*Vc' -^^ 
I confimadon of the grant from Clement VU. Hk ^*j(it< *** 
orced a reply from Luther, bat (?ouc^ed in swk iiBii«cM»''^V^-^v^ 
langoa^ aa to provoke the kinc; to publish a snat^t ^'^ 
nificd answer. _J(f>^**' 

In a few months the reformer returned to Wittemherj.'S* .^^. ^ 
broug:htwith him his Oennan translation of the Seriptt***! .^^ 9 
but soon the increase of new ti'sichers kept pace wilh ftrf* ^o^** 
crease of new religionists, and these teachers diacortiedb** ^^ .■^ 
they had as good a right to infallibility as Luther, uidli**' ^^^^^ 
to dispute many of his doctrines, and to reform the refos*^*^ .^t*' 
himself. Of these the most dial inn-iiished was Zuinglius, ^^ fc>^ 
severed from his empire the cities of Strashm^, Uodaih O ^ fy*^ 
stance, and Memmingen. Muncer erected his standaidstH^ dS 

hauseri in Thurin^a. He taught the natural equality af*" \^^f^ 
Ihe abolition of every authority not founded on the ftunijf^ j 

tenets which caused the princes of the empire to trcmbli •'^sje 
Iheir political existence; and Luther, in order to justify hi^ ^i» ' 
lelf from the charg^e, that his doctrines first caused the r* ^ A: 



declared, that Miincer was inspired and aided by the dw*** ^^ 
A.t length this Insurrection was suppressed by the joinl <ff ^^ 
leavours of the Catholics and ihe Lutherans; but aleagnewe' **^s 
formed at Torgau. which the perusal of a few mora pH**** A- 
Kill shew was intended to support and to propagate the no** 
ioctrine. 

Tlie many important concerns of national interest wWi*** .^ 
jlaimed public notice at this period have hitherto prev«it^^^, 
he writer from treating of the private and, some may thiB<*''^-=r 
■ore interesting subject, th« dnraeatic occoircDcea of H^ 
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^^ « i«%ii. xhe amiaUe and prudent conduct of Catharine 
P>y ^ ^® period of trial and suspense which preceded her 
1^ ^Sre irith long Henry, had obtained her tlie love of the 
^ * -''C consequent behaviour after she became the queen 
* Aed secured to her their affection and esteem. Of 
^^ ^Mldren she bore to Henry, the princess Mary was 
^e that lived. She was bom on the 8th of Febru- 
year ISIS ; her sponsors at baptism were the car- 
oirlc, the lady Catharine, daughter of Edward IV., 
of Norfolk. Her style was proclaimed at the 
fey the officers at arms : *' Grod give good life and 
right high, right noble, and right excellent prin- 
I> Yincesa of England, and daughter of our sovereign 
gf ." She alone, of the issue of this marriage, sur- 
L^cnts. 

^ years the king acknowledged himself happy in 
^)f his accomplished consort ; but neither virtue 
ishments could long fix the inconstant heart of 
By the first of the royal mistresses, Elizabeth, 
sir John Blount and relict of sir Gilbert Tailbois, 
a son; whom he named Henry Fitzrcy. To him 
himself so strongly attached, that it was feared 
^^^ --«^nt to name him his successor, to the prejudice of 
k^^J?^t.e child, but to his great disappointment Fitzroy died 
^^J^'^^enth year of his age. Eliz^beth Tailbois had been 
;ij^^ in the king^s affections by Mary Boleyn, and she was 
n^r^ ^^^nted by the more powerful attractions of Anne, her 
^ ^i^ter, who had be^n a royal favourite from infancy. 
r ^S^ of seven, Anne had accompanied the king^s sister 
^ ^ her maid of honour, to the court of France. At the 
j^ J^^ that princess to England, Anne remained behind, and 
^/^^ same situation with Claude the queen of Francis I. ; 
^J^^^ed in the French court until recalled to England by 
^ ^§, previous to his declaration of war, in 1522. He then 
s^^^^r the same distinguished post about the person of the 
[r^ Catharine. Anne excelled the E^iglish ladies in her 
^^J)Hshment8, which, with her beauty and her attractive 
^^r, gained her a number of admirers, and among them 
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When the minister at his return was loH by Hmrffl 
intention to marry Anne Boleyn, he besought lb« a 
on his knees, to change that determination ; bol h 
king inflexible, Wolsey soon became of his opiniM, I 
the nation at large the king's canse was, oo ewjva 
extremely unpopular. The emperor Charles dfdwJW 
termination to support the honour of his aiml, a*f* 
a promise from the pontiff, not (o consent to thai 
steps which might lead to the diTorce, witho*^! 
informing' him. 

Several months passed in useless ne^otiatiri*'* I 
pope and his captors ; and demerit, weary 4li>*^ 
from his confinement, in the disguise of a "afta** i 
arrived in the city of Orvieto, he was ihot*^' 1 
English envoys, who required his signature U»* 
ment lo empower Wolsey to hear and decide lh*'| 
the divorce; and to a second, nhich granted ttW 
dispensation to marry, in the place of Cntharinti^l^' 
woman whomsoever, even if she were already pr 
another, or related to himself within tlic (iret K 
affinity. The lalier instmment Clement si^ed;^ 
former also, when it had been remodelled byArP 
Sanli Quatri. Heury next requested (hat a ci " ' 
Rome might be joined in the commission with 9 
England. The pontiff offered to Henry the d 
six, and added, " The king appears f o me t 
most circuitous route. If he be convinced it 
as he affirms, that his present marrian« is noB,'' 
marry again. This will enable me, or "the. legill, »l 
the question at once. Otherwise, I foresee fhalljJ 
exceptions, and adjournments, the cause must be p" 
lor many years*." 

At the solicitation of his minister, Henry, in e 
with his promise to the French monarch, sent his ii 
the emperor Charles, who, having delivered t 
an eloquetil justifttaWoTi at Xxw wjvii>j.>A, ^ 
prant Ihw I mo,^ not ^wt \ieu.CT -t(m.wi\J\ii j^-^'^M 
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r Moncado, goTcrnor of Naples, took this occasion to ad- 
■nce secretly to the walls of Rome, seized its gates, forced 
m pope to seek refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, and took 
•Bsession of the treasures of the Vatican, In the May fol- 
liwing, Rome was sacked by an army of adventurers, who 
lad fled to Bourbon's standard. The Spaniards and Italians 
iluudered the houses and palaces in the city ; the Germans, 
rho had embraced the doctrines of Luther, despoiled the 
huTches and convents ; every kind of outrage was com- 
oitted, and the contemporary writers maintained that the 
Eternal City suffered more from the ravages of a Christian 
rmy, than it had ever done from the hostility of pagan bar- 
•rians. In this same year, 1 527, the kings of England and 
France were busy in planning offensive leagues and matri- 
monial alliances. Henry, to widen the breach between his 
aephew Charles and Francis, offered to the latter the hand of 
ku8 daughter Mary, when she should attain the age of puberty. 
X%e bishop of Tarbes put a question respecting the legitimacy 
of the princess, which, as it was not in his instructions, was 
•^^«ged to come from the suggestion of Wolsey, to afford the 
™^ some pretext for the divorce. Certain it is, that Henry 
^''^^ frequent use of the bishop's question in furtherance of 
•^ wish. The news of the pope's captivity was received 
^y the king and Wolsey with outward marks of sorrow, but 
""^w ill Hrard feelings of pleasure $ and the cardinal went to 
j^S'oti^te in person with Francis respecting the probable 
•^^^ages to be derived from Clement's confinement. One 
tee ^f ^|jg treaty signed on that occasion stipulated that, 
'^ tiie pontiff remained a captive, the concerns of each 
church should be conducted by its own bishops; 
^t the judgments of Wolsey in his legatinc court, 
might be the rank of the party condemned, should, 
ace of any papal prohibition, be carried into imme- 
xecution. The king, delighted with this part of the 
expressed his satisfaction in a letter to the cardinal ; 
a latter, in the plenitude of the joy he felt at his own 
assured the mother of Francis that, in less than 
months, she should see a princess of her own blood 
on the throne of England. 
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affinity. The hitter instrument Clement signed ; and the 

fbnuer al$c^ when it had heen remodelled by the canKosi 

Sana Quatri. Henry next requested that a cardinal ftoffl 

Rome might be joined in the commission with Wolser, in 

England. The pontiff offered to Henry the choice out of 

six. and added, " The king appears to me to have chosen i 

mosi circuitous route. If he he convinced in his conscience, 

as he affirms, that his present marriage is null, let him 

Ta&rry a^rain. This will enable me, or the. legate, to decide 

the question at once. Otherwise, I foresee that by appeals, 

exceptions, and adjournments, the cause must be protracted 

for many years*.* 

At the solicitation of his minister, Henry, in compliance 

with his promise to the French monarch, sent his defiance io 

the emperor Charles, who, having delivered to Clarcncieux 

an eloquent justification of his conduct, added ; " God 

gmnt that I may not have better reason to defy him than 
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tm huB to defy me. Can I pass over the injury with which 
m threatens my aunt, by his application for a divorce, or the 
■■uU which he has offere<l to me by soliciting^ me to marry 
b daughter, whom he now pronounces a bastard? But I 
laa perfectly aware from whom these suggestions proceed. I 
■rcrald not satisfy the rapacity of the cardinal of York, nor 
•BBploy my ibrcea to seat him in the chair of St. Peter ; and 
ht^ in retam, has sworn to be revenged, and now seeks to 
fiilfil his purpose. But, if war ensue, let the blood that must 
be shed rest, where it ought, on the head of him who is the 
arigiDal instigator of it *.'* 

In JSngland the merchants refused to frequent the new 
■mrts which had been opened in France, as substitutes for 
tl&ose in the Netherlands ; and a spirit of disaffection shewed 
itself throughout the kingdom. Wolsey stood alone in the 
cabineC Sur Thomas More, who was one of the council, 
tells us that, when the other members advised the king to 
Jet CJiaries and Francis quarrel by themselves, the cardinal 
sdways repeated a fable of " certain wise men, who foresaw 
that a great rain was coming which wonld make fools of 
all whom it should fall upon, and to escape it hid themselves 
vniier-ground ; but when they came out, they found the fools 
flO numerous, that instead of governing them, they were forced 
to submit to be governed by them." Whence he inferred, 
" that if the English sat still, while the fools fought, the 
Sbols would at last unite and fall upon them." 

Recourse was again had to the authority of Clement, who, 
believing, or affecting to believe, that the king was acting 
fiom conscientious motives^ authorized Wolsey, with the aid 
ef one more English prelate, to inquire summarily, and with- 
out judicial forms, into the validity of the dispensation granted 
|iy Julius, and of the marriage between Henry and Catharine; 
and to pronounce, in defiance of exception or appeal, accord- 
ing to his conscience. Many and great difiiculties now arose 
from the minute investigation of canonists and divines : nego- 
tiations continually passed through Gardiner and Fox, the 

* LXKOABD, TOl. Vi. p. 173. 
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agents ofWolsey, to Ihe pontiff; and at length m 
was obtained, and entrusieil to the care of the 1^ 
peggio, with strict orders, whea he had read it 
Wolsey, that he should privately commit it lo thf flutsVl 
At this juncture, the disease, which in the jear ItfJM 
sueli ravages in England, under the name Dflli»w"J 
Eickness, again mude its appearance ; but espcrieawi^' 
taught the cure : the patient who ftlt its appmA?* 

and head-ache, was directly put to 1»<!. » 
spiration followed, and in twenty-funr hours tht^ 
over. If perspiration was checked, deliri 
few hours life was extinguished. At courtJi>^ 
Ehewed itself among the attendants of Annel*'' 
was removed by tlie king's order lo the houseril*"' 
Kent : where she bad the disorder and recoveni ■ 
the contagion of this sickness, kinff Henry joiwi'N 
in her devotional exercises, and they lived ii: 
harmony. Wolsey felt apprehensive of the did 
concealed himself in some retreat, apart from ■ 
family. No sooner did the contagion i 
recalled his mistress to court. She used every ffl 
cover her empire over her lover, and her leltewl 
dinal, at that period, form a singular contrast nilli'* 
duct towards him, when he could no longer seneiw'^ 
following eittracls from Burnet will shew:— 

" All the days of my life I am most bound ofallm 
next the king's grace, lo love and serve ymirgwe;" 
which I beseech you never to doubt that ever I sli»ilW" 
this thought as Ions ^ ""y breath is in my hnA^. ^ 
touching your grace's trouble with the sweat, U^i^ 
Lord, that them that I desired and prayed for ite'*" 
and that is, the king and jou .... and as for ibecoM 

mpb a! iwlliuilation." tf we loiy belin''''^ 
inH'iVjta»«B?™»r 1 — ... — 
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ate, I desire that much ; and if it be God's pleasure, I 
m to send this matter shortly to a good end, and then, 
, my lord, to recompense part ofyour great pains." la 
r letter she says: — " I do know the great pains 
3ubles that you have taken for me, both day and night» 
\r like to be recompensed on my part, but alonely in 
you, next to the king's grace, above all creatures 
' In a third : '* I assure you, that after this matter is 
it to pass, you shall find me, as I am bound in the 
Jme to owe you my service : and then look what thing 
n'orld I can imagine to do you pleasure ii>, you shall 
i the gladdest woman in the world to do it, and next 
e king^s grace, of one thing I make you full promise to 
red to have it, and that is, my hearty love, unfeignedlyt 
my life." 

peggio was well received by the king ; but the caution 
ed by this Italian was quite a match for all the finesse 
iing and Wolsey : neither flattery nor promises could 
from him any other reply than that " he should ran- 
king every service consistent with the dictates of hia 
nee." Though every precaution had been taken, the 
r the people was not to be silenced : they declared 
& husband of the princess Mary should succeed Henry 
.hrone. In order to silence public murmurs, Henry 
led the members of the council, the lords of the court, 
: principal citizens, into his presence, and before them 
ed the motives which urged him to seek an alliance 
."^nce, described the scruples which had long disturbed 
id with regard to his marrying his brother's widow, 
im his determination to abide by the decision of the 
es appointed to be judges of his cause, and dismissed 
ith a caution " to beware how they ventured to arraign 
Juct." Yet had Henry his fears ; a search was made 
s, and strangers were ordered to leave London. For 
lonths after the arrival of Campeggio, king Henry re- 
in the uncertainty of suspense. It was Vo wo -^mt^o^^ 
fferent agents from the English court Vtni^otVxMCkfc^ ^^ 
vjtb promisea and threats : he dec\asedV)cia\. C^>2o»2^'^ 
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■Bust not be denied the rig;hts of justice ; and that 
' Gonscienue was concerned, he was insensible to the 
I of interest, or the threats of danger. Queen Calhatine _ 
< banished the court, and Anne Boleyn occupied the magniflcd 
apartments conti^ous to those of the king, and held tc 
levees, which were attended in the same manner as had hm 
those of the queen Catharine. At length the court met ia 
the parliamcnl chamber, at the Black Friars, and summoned 
the kiiij nnd (jueen before them. Upon the latter being c»llri 
by name, she rose from her seat, and entered her pmteM to 
the proceeding, on three grounds : because sSe i»* o stnw- 
ger ; because the judges held benefices in the Toki, the gift 
of her adversary ; and because she had g'ood reasoaXohtfiet* 
tiiat juatice could not be oblained in & court consdlnlei 'ffl« 
the present. On the refusal of the cardinals to admit her n^ 
peal, she rose a second time, and throwing herself nt IIk 
king's feel, " I beseech you," shesaid, " to pity me,'. a wosm 
and a stmnger, without an assured friend, and without ■ 
indilTcrent counsellor. I lake God to witness, that I Inn 
always been to you a true and loyal wife ; that I have miA 
it my constant doty to seek your pleasure ; that I hare Imrf 
all whom you loved, whether I had reason or not, whflter 
they were friends to me or foes. I have been yoar wife fe 
years ; I have brought you many children. God knows M 
when I came to your bed I was a virgin, and I put it to ji« 
own conscience to say whether it was not so. If there beioj 
offence which can he alleged against me, I consent to Atf^ 
wilh infamy: if not, then I pray you do me justice.*" SI* 
made a low obeisance, and retired. An officer followed * 
recall her into the court, but she refused ; and was pronouoodi 
on that account, contumacious. 

In conseciuence of repented adjournments the trial laJlrf 
during ihnt whole session, and when, on the last day, ita 
counsel on the king's side called for the judgment of ft* 
eottrt. Cnrapeggio replied, that judgment must be deferrrf 
nntll (he proceedings had been carried before the pope; arA 
adjourned tlie court. Upon which the duke of Suffolk a* 

" l.lSHk»,D,'ls\.l\. ^1,51^*1, 
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ned. *'That the old saw was verified; never did cardinal 
jg good to England.*'' Now Wolsey, conceiving this an 
aded insult to himself, replied, ** Sir, of all men living you 
k least reason to dispraise cardinals ; for if I, a poor car* 
I, had not been, you would not at this present have bad a 
. opon your shoulders, wherewith to make such a bray i& 
jpute of us, who have meant you no harm, and have g^veft 
cause of offence. If you, my lord, were the king^s 
lador in foreign parts, would you venture to decide on 
»rtttut matters without first consulting your sovereign? 
mre also commissioners, and cannot proceed to judgment 
3ut the knowledge of him from whom our authority pro- 
«• Therefore do we neither more nor less than our com- 
:lon alloweth ; and if any man will be offended with uf» 
m an unwise man. Pacify yourself then, my lord, and 
3c not reproachfully of your best friend. Tou know what 
<iship I have shewn you ; but this is the first time I ever 
mled it, either to my own praise, or your dishonour.^ 

court was now dissolved; and Campeggio dismissed 
thanks, and various presents. At Dover his trunks 
searched, under pretence that he was conveying the 
•'urea of Wolsey ; but, as some supposed, to find the 
5tal bull, or the letters of Anne Boleyn. These, how* 
. had been sent beforehand by the legate's son» Bidolto» 
mxe still preserved in the Vatican library.f 
sine had all along entertained a secret enmity towards 
sey ; the pope had revoked the commission of the legates, 

she now availed herself of the present turn in affairs, to 
on the ear of the king, by her artful insinuations against 
isardinal. Assisted by her father, and the dukes of Nop- 

and Suffolk, who were interested in procuring his down* 

they succeeded in representing to the king that hit 
airite had never earnestly prosecuted the divorce; and 

he had uniformly sacrificed the interests of his sovereign 

.^ir»ABD, YoU vi. PH* S04 

ETbe legate CArapegypo, after the death of his frVfaVn \^i^« \a^ \siiiiin. W 
"as boBonred with the cardinal's cap in 15V7* He Tiaa mv eToIvoeDX. «mff 
>erieaeed statesman ; and had beea freq^enUy emp\o7*dL>>7 Ijfto, voA^ 
'^te and imporUat negotiationi. 




to ikoM of Pnacc. But, though Henry allowed the 
iwata of the " nigtit-crDW." as Wolscy denominaU^ 

m promise from her lover, that he would n^' ^ ^ 
kkoUalbnDer fsTourite; and though he inatitut^^!' ;j? 
ffoaeculion against him, which deprived i^^ 
i Agaitie*. and forced him to select his re^* 
« of two hundred miles from the eourtfl tr**^ 
niirely banish him from his heart's ifiiG 

me, Gent him assurances of his nrnOOO 
uid when a bill of impeacbmenl ■as brrA 
A him into the House of Commons. H«ir[au«<' ***' 
belhrovn out, b; the agency of Cromwell. 

Tte conduct of Wolsej after his disgrace was catnllDbti 
f men; inso much, that more liaxtti 
B obeerres, that the best eulogy on Lis cljaractersJoai 
i in the contrast between the enuduct of Henrff ^o^ 
were confined within certain bounds, lhroiac«-m.d 

e of his minister; and the king's unrestrained * 

>, which alanneil his subjects, and aslonisti 
if Europe, from the period of that minisl^^ <9^ 
It hu been falsely asserted that Wolsey poisoned hiixeiv« 
bat Vonlcwonfa has sbenn that passage to have been nft* 
tetpolatioa, and not conlained in the manuscript copies, (h 
his heiiig' arrested for treason, he shewed no sign of gaillj 
and with an ansious desire to be confronted with bis fteoiMi^'' 
was proceeding with as much expedition as the slate of lit' 
bcsllh would allow, n hen, from the effects of dysentery. In 
said (o the abbot, aa he entered the monastery of L^cmkr, 
" father abbot, I am come to lay my bones among yea.' 
On seeing Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower, in bischanf 
ber. he said, " Master Kingston, I pray you have me coib« 
mended to his majesty; and beseech him, on my behalf, la 
csjl to mind all things that have passed belween us^ espe- 
cially respecting good queen Catharine and himself; and 
then shall his grace's conscience know whether I have o(- 
ftnded liim or nol. He is a prince of most royal 
.sanyipaTt of his will, he will endi 
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^™ ^is kingdom : and I do assure you, I have often 
P^ before him, sometimes for three hours together, to 
••^Je him from his appetite, and could not prevail. And, 
^ Kingston, had I hut served God as diligently as I 
'CiVed the king, he would not have given me over in my 
But this is my just reward for my pains and 
regarding my service to God, hut only my duty to 
5.*' He died on the 29th of November, 1530, in 
th year of his age ; and at the moment that he was 
iidiiig a vigilant defence of the ecclesiastical esta- 
'^ against the innovations of the Lutherans. 

bisey quitted the court, a change of those who held 
s$t offices formed nearly a new cabinet, the members 
consisted of persons who favoured the cause of the 
l)ut there was great difficulty in selecting a chan- 
^tat office having, by custom, been held by some 
itary of the church. It was now given to sir Thomas 
« had been long celebrated as a scholar and a lawyer, 
>e merit was universally known and acknowledged. 
^''^^ to the opinion of the French court, Anne Boleyn 
*^ ^tensible minister, who, through her uncle and father, 
5**^^ the cabinet, and, by her personal charms, ruled 
*.*^. The first act of the new ministry was the passing 
^^^ bills in opposition to the papal authority : one attacked 
^inffiunities of the clergy; the other, the privileges of the 
opl^ as it released the king from the payment of any loans 
l^poey which had been made him by his subjects, on the 
0id that the present prosperity of the nation, under his 
fpal care, called upon them to shew their gratitude by 
S^ng his debts. The kipg's anxiety to obtain the divorce 
unabated ; and, with a hope of forwarding the proceed- 
^ he employed the father of his mistress, with Stokesley, 
.several others, among Whom was Thomas Cranmer, 
rvards archbishop of Canterbury, on an embassy to the 
H and his nephew Charles, who were then together on a 
liliatory visit at Bologna. 

heir instructions were, openly , to treat of a general con- 
flE«M^y agamst the Turks ; and secretly, to warn the pope 
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K^nst ihe treacltery of Charles ; and, by the ofief d _ 
iMducclbeponlifl' to do justice tu Uemy, astliefin^ 
rt of ihe see of Hume. 
'Ihe pope could only promise to do for Henry "* 
oonacii^Dce would permit. To the great rfere 
Cbxrlcs that prince replied, that he was not a m^M 
seD Uie lionour of bis aunt; and seeing the eail of 
Anite's falher, about to address him, he said, " ' 
allofT your colleagues to Epcak; you arc a purtynted 
Bui Henry puri:hased the favour of Fraoce, sad Haiti 
sities, by cancelling a debt from Francis to AimseWs 
hundred thousand crowns, and returning to ten tbeai 
damonds which Philip of Burgundy had fonnrfi^lw*' 
VII. for the loan of fifty thousand crowB. . 
the public voice was agniast the act of dhovo 
was only by finesse and dexterous managcuiBn 
najorily in favour of the measure was at length £ 
from the universities of Paris, Orleans, and Tonlonrt 
the king had not obtained anything decisive from t j 
and he uas informed by his agents that Clemoxi 
shortly be compelled, by the importunities of the isnei 
lo issue an inhibitory breve, forbidding all courts ao£»i 
to give judg'ment in the cause of Henry agai&sl fr 
He now began to waver, and remarked to one o^t- 
fidants, that he had been deceived in t!ie assurwie^= 
pope's approbation might be easily obtained, and -^ 
abandon the attempt fur ever. The kin^s words W* 
pered to Anne Boleyn, whose aptitude for hitri^lK 
suggested a mode for success, Cromwell, the son ot* & 
the neighbourhood of London, who had served as atroo) 
the wars of Italy, had passed from the army to the offi« 
Venetian merchant, whose counter he had exchangedfi 
study of the law, and Wolsey had fonnd his servicMi 
Cromwell had adopted the sentiments of Machiavel, tin 
and virlne were but name.", and pernicious to him who 
promotion in the courts of princes. Acting on these 
ciples, he quitted the service of his patron when be 
Eeher, and pre\a\\ed \iUh \!iw ne« mimstere tOMntint 
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^ 8 office of steward over the lands of the dissolved mo- 

^nes: a situation for which his services to Wolsey had 

tred him competent This man having obtained an 

fr nee of the king, professed, with all seeming humility, his 

iness to give advice, declared his affection and his duty 

*d not allow him to remain silent, and hoped his pre* 

3Ji)tion would be forgiven in stating to his sovereign the 

^^jbility that the difficulties he had so long laboured under 

;,,it from the timidity of his counsellors, who followed too 

..iy outward appearances, and the opinions of the vulgar. 

.|^he consent of the pope of such importance, as to oblige 

^ing to forego his rights ? Would it not be better to 

^j the example of the German princes, and throw off the 

\^ of Rome, and, virith the authority of parliament, declare 

',elf the head of the church within his own realms ? Henry 

~^ied with surprise and pleasure. He thanked Cromwell, 

'ordered him to be sworn of his privy council. Nor did 

liSfer many weeks to elapse before he got himself acknow- 

jd in both houses of parliament as the chief protector, 

^^* only and supreme lord, and, as far aji the law of 

ti vnll aUow, the supreme head of the church and clergy 

•ngland *,** When a deputation waited on the queen to 

Mt that, for the quiet of the king^s conscience, she would 

r the matter to the decision of four temporal and four 

3toal peers, '' God grant him quiet conscience," she re- 

=1; '* but this shall be your answer — I am his wife lawfully 

"Tied to him by right of holy church ; and so I will abide 

1 the court of Rome, which was privy to the beginning, 

-1 have made thereof an end." And when a second depu- 

an waited upon her, with an order to leave the palace of 

^dsor, " Go where I may," she answered, " I shall still 

rais lawful wife." ITiey never saw each other more from 

day, the 14th of August, 1531. Cafliariiie acquainted 

yope with her expulsion from court; and Clement, who 

Cmiatall, bislwp qf Durlwun, had the courage to protest against it. If the danse 
^BOthing more than that the kiBg was head in temporals^ why^hft ukt&^^Vw.^Bni*' 
O? If it meant that he was the head inrspititnala, it^w couVxwrj Xa ^*^V 
» eathoUcfkith; and he called on all present to "witneaaVV* dM»BB&l»W'&>« 
tt««i<r/«fii«j|iviwt«iiia^||^tlMaettdth«Q«iKfQ«i£m» 4 
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really felt a partiality for Henry, wrote to bim a 
remonstmnce on his conduct, and asked hiiu lo « 
([itceo and dismiss her rival, as a duty he owed to M 
adding that " Clement would receive it as a ftvont,*' _ 
Gignal favour, which Henry had ever confened on ^"^ 
tolie see." j?^ 

Ttie king', however, was inexorable; and, followi^^^ 
proposed by Cromwell, coQlinued to abridge thep^*^ 
clerey, and lo act in open hostility to the court of ^ 
the ensuing summer he procured an iDterviewtri 
DiDnarch, for the purpose of concerting i 
within narrower limits the pretensions 
the king found Francis very diflerently dispos 
evidently desirous to promote a reconcilialion \i 
courts of England and Rome, so that Henry na! ^ 
induced to promise Francis that he would meet Uriel 
pontiB* either in person or by the first nobleman in tf -i 
Marseilles, in order to the effecting an amicable wlsa 
their differences. Five years had now passed in vairf^ 
on the part of Henry to obtain a divorce ; three K=^^ 
had cohabited with Anne Boleyn, whom he l^vz^ 
created marchioness of Pembroke, with a yearly /Mat 
one thousand pounds ; but three months later, she f>mt& 
be in a condition to give him an heir, he svmmlBwd Dr, i 
one of the royal chaplains, to celebrate mass at avffj 4 
hour in a garret at the western end of the palace inW 
hall. There the doctor found the king, with NoiSl'l 
Heneage, two grooms of the chamber ; and Anne }b& 
with Anne Savi^e, afterwards lady Berkeley. The Bug' 
Anne were married, and the parlies separated in dtt 
The marriage was afterwards represented as havitij5 1 
place at an earlier period. The judgment, in the CM 
the divorce, was not pronounced till the 2nd df Mard 
lowing. Two months after the performance of the mBi 
ceremony, the death of archbishop Warhani gave to th( 
an oppoHunily of raising to that dignity one whose do 
promised a more subservient minister. This Was Tl 
Craomer, a dependanl on vVie Bole^ family, and whi 
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ed the cause of the divorce at Rome. The mode by 
e schooled his conscience as to the difficaltv of swearing 
al obedience to the pope, when he intended to act in 
ion to the papal authority, was a security of futore 
\ to his royal master. In the presence of four wit- 
Cranmer declared he took the oath of obedience to the 
rily for form, without intending that it should operate 

any reforms that he might consider useful to the 
of England. With this salvo he cheerfully took the 
al oath before his consecration, and at the delivery of 
ium. In speaking of the controversy which followed 

of Cranmer, Lingard gives his own opinion, " that 
ease to offer any security, if their meaning may be 
d by previous protestations, made without the know- 
f the party who is principally interested." 

divorce was now proceeded in, by the industry of 
ell, the casuistry of Cranmer, and the newly made law 
crown, by which authority the king informed the new 

that '* the sovereign had no superior on earth, and 

subject to the laws of any earthly creature." An act 
Lment was passed forbidding appeals from the spiritual 
n England to the courts of the pontiff; and the new 
. having summoned a convocation, pronounced the 
e between Henry and Catherine to be null and void. 
cond court at Lambeth, Cranmer officially declared, 
liad confirmed, by his judicial and pastoral authority, 
rriage of Henry and Anne. The coronation of the 
onsort was then celebrated with the greatest possible 
cence, and in three months after that event, the 
I Elizabeth was bom; to the grievous disappoint* 
' the king, who was desirous of having a male heir to 
He. Mean time Catherine, who had fixed her residence 
thill, received an order to adopt the title of princess of 

and her income was reduced to the pension se**'^ 

cr by her first husband, Arthur. 

I Clement, when informed of what had \fKky^ 

)f Henry, was in the greatest perplexity \ \ibft 

rJes and Ferdinand, that he would do ')\ii^)itti 
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ftunt, those of his own ministers, urging^ 
insult offered to the papal authority, and the u 

French ambassadors, requesting the adopliwi I 
measures, in hopes that the expected meeting of 
and Francis would be the means of reconciling K( 
church, rendered tlie mind of the ponliffwaveriiijiJ 
lute, lu order to do somethiug', he annultcd Ik 
given by Cranmer; and excomnaunicated Hwjd 
unless they should separate before theenduffll 
the spring of 1534, Clemeut, notwithstaadi^b^ 
for Uenry, was compelled, by the raajurity «f«»** 
eistory summoned for the purpose of givinjjii^* 
cause of Henry and Catherine, to pronoiUB'"* 
lawful and valid, to condemn the proceedings tp*^ 
as unjust; and to order the king to take Itn V 
legitimate wife*. 




■■ TtAt lb* ant o^ttiui kid evtr tuMoanl^a lbs Ism of IcfiGal 
TE»l Ttrmllidii, Orison, St. htiO. Si_ Jeromo, Si, ChrTMPBloBi. St *d 
UieudHeiTotiiiu.hidirTwtlyiimdDiiineil IbemariiigeDf HBainBI 
and tflrmtd, thU lhiiiiroli]b>lnBwiiiiH)iparticalsrIotl]EJe«.lniI^ 

wifs'i siiltrr, ind Dm mnuui Ibul tbould many two brnthau i t*i<B« 
eoafirmed bj tia coDcail bAld DDder Orq^ory IL Th 
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this sentence of the pope» given in Rome cm the 23rd 
:h, was of little consequence to the afiirs of HeonF; 

a bill, abolishing the power of the popes within the 
lad been brought into the English house of fominoBa 
beginning of that month, was transmitted to the loidB 
later, was passed by them on the 20th, and fc ce iic d 
d assent, on the 30th of MardL To this acu whick 

the kingdom from the communion €f Rome, was 
I. clause^ " that all such canons and ordinances as had 
ready made, and were not repugnant to the statoics 
toms of the realm, or the prerogad^es of the cidwb» 
be used and enforced, till it should be otherwise de» 
d according to the tenor and effect of the said act/ 
Dry never exercised the power of re-modilying the 
stical laws, the spiritual courts have existed to the 

time. All appeals to Rome were forbidden, bat 
might appeal from the eourt of the archbishop to the 

chancery, who could appoint commissiooen, 
bed the court of delegates. The clergy haTiiig 
^d the king's supremacy, it was enacted that aO 
licenses^ and dispensations, usually obtained horn 
liould forthwith be sought of the archbishop of Canter 
od that every kind of payment made to the apostolie 

should cease. 



tlM New TettaBMoC Jc» Chrirt aiyw rf of tW ( 

» iht Saddoeees, wbo had pcopoMd that lav to Urn. 

Z^ John the Baptist r eprored Hevod for warrjzt^ his bntho't «-!£«, «i*.Mr 

brother wag yet liviiif , or beeanse, if he waa dca«U he had left dbKj 

k« fathers always looked vpoo the kw ef Demtgnmtmj a* 

fcicas ; that in the ancient apostolie caaoBa. he tha: aamed rwr, K»vn, isa 

frT, was only pat ont of the clergy ; aad ia tke ttmacSL of Elrn. rmlr tins 

:xoe was impoaad apoa Aea; tttat the ecdedatiral aad dril lawit. 

xnarriaj^es, forbid alio marriafet wizhia ^e depves cf coats ays a." r r ; 

certainly any prohilntioB of soch ■ariiafps by the lav of MA:'.rt ; that 
kko condemned these laarriages, did aot deprive ttcKselrca of 4be power if 
c^ tome cases, thoogh tiiey did seldom do it ; aad that there mn irtta;i4> 
A made within the degrees foibiddes in Leritiena, which Lave heea alva/i 

«8 lawfnl marriages.** 

aays Dr. Lingard, at the wmrlnsina of the above aotc^ voL n, p, iuQ^ '* tm9 
^9" evident, 1st, that ^ law in Leviticas was not ia its ova aalv* o> Um^ 
te admit of dispensation ; beeaose saeh diipfatstiaa b aBowod aa DvaieM* 
''• That Moses published both the lav aad the exei^cioa to itfor dke %m0t 
Whether both or either vctt to becsteadedto other 
ft scripture is silent.'* 
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bnt I should blame myself because I know &al Id 
KgwDst my conscience. And truly such reasoning'ii 
US of all perplexity. Whenever doctors disagree, wl 
to obtain the king's coniniaDdment for either fidiiifi 
tion, and we most be right." Abbot of Wttlmiialt 
you ought to think your conscience e 
against you the whole council of the i 
should, if I had not for me a still greater conelAi 
council of Chrislendom." 

Id order to dispel the prejudices hitherto enl 
the supremacy of a lay prince, Henry wW*"* 
mand that the word " pope" should be eraii*"~ 
Bsed in the public worship; and thaliS'^"'' 
preachers should inculcate the new doclriiK,i^ 
i^oratit that the authority maintained bylhtj** 
tuurpation, which had been allowed only liiraii^^ 
ness or timidily former kinirs, Cranmer, uf^ 
nity, set an example to his brethren, and xedoyri] 
in the pulpit that the pontiff was the andchriitdt 
lypse — an assertion which, a modern historian al 
filled the cnthulic with horror, but at the preMtt* 
only contempt and ridicule. Though coiifomiitol 
statutes was pretty generally observed, there tliU 
some whom no arguments could subdue ; Bmoof 
were several members of religious houses. Of lll« 
of the three charter-houses in London waited upcB 
to explain the objections they felt towards the R 
the king's supremacy ; but he maintained that tucli 
by " depriving the sovereign of the dignity, atjle, 
of his royal estate," amoimted to the crime of hi 
He sent them from his house to the Tower, and ia 
they, with Reynolds, a monk, and a secular c 
suffered the severity of the law at Tyburn ; ll 
pended, cut down alive, embowelled, and dismemfi 
next who underwent the sentence of the la' 
whom Paul III. (Clement had been six monthft 
OStned to ftve y™T^*» ••ftvXdi, -wVen ^em^ \ 
claimed, " PauX ma^ BejoiYim'AvtV.oJ.-, 'V-^flht 
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I was intended "b^ n^iisiLbei Lsnni. ir ir ^r rm-- 

m 

creature unio the kinr^ lumneri." ^r Tiiama- iiPs^ 
the exercise cf his uEi'jt n: '^^rmi'^lirz usczc ▼'^'^w**^ 
i in matters uLiri ie s^iiji nic T:;rjii^ ttis- u- 
, had obt^sed perniitsira. "i: Te-^ri.. aai. zr^s. zi 
t Chelsea, vzers if siisn: ils imit n. siurr aii ir 
sly avoiding" tZ iinfrissiiL* rra: t>w^l:i:l l^t 
from his rcUrKscn: *: JSj7 if ta± .'■"r-"--!:-?' . zia^ 
of treascs, hs Z'ZA il "iiit iiit* --'afHrrnx*". -la:: u 
le gave a sfc' V*-i:ije7 -eL^nsiuai. !•- .^^onnnc* z-iz, 
horitr of :Jje=4 rr^rLi Tosn. iiul ▼.-Jini '^lu i.r-. ..irv 
posed the crrins- "•tjs^ t^s^ iji^'j. »asi2iL.-ass. -^-utr 
acil ai Laziberz^ isii renur^fx. ~il ^:d£i± tut skt ut^ c 
ion. Thii aci •a.igir. "jar in innT'-s' ci -crm su 
e with the oi^ri2cns rsvumiL i<f 22<t vsfU. u 
and that ibc carrsurt Tt Esjt- tul 
heen unlawnL, zz(i :c in f*fi*f:, jGuk vras ▼ Zj::c a 
3 ibe suceessi'c inz icz n ^vs^ 7Si7ii=;;;ar ^^"- -y^ 
:^ for rea=c=;5 T^rrn, ie iiifaS-^««. zruusisst se^-^-t^^a, 
vppress. Fi^^i^r'i soaai^r isifr -he ssse a £j::''.2U9- 
we sent to 'ij:^ T:.'v«r. yLiat ias ja i^ Ai..MX^:j;^ 
Bg aocoan^ ct iji •saaunadaa. Ic -v^ift miasA^ii a 
K; unless he zi'^ :iie .:3afiana iir lu jsiusi^ Las 
oold be arrihizai -* icjoinacr^ j£j^ — * jl j 
ry, bat the iar *:€ riTiyr i&neat. Zus, lut :Ar.> trs- 
urant froci tbe f.ng' :aai '2a -vdl jol ^ i^K^itsr^ ^^^ 
Kplainmj reasons.^ Crsaausl — ' Tlifc aii.:^ - Trsr-r^-a 
not save von 5r>:oL t:^ ZKSAJxtA '^xstrzvn. r :^ c^^ 

: hot jet it chinkKa xi>. uac / I socv 'u^L^ssst :^ 
without pcxfl, Kien. 'A joa* ".lem luiie^ar^t i. i:* ,ii^ 
•" Cranmer — *- Toi aaj iiat joii in jxit *ii.T^ ^i^ 
)r taking die cadi : i::: 'jk diea T^iiuac isfic jop m^. 
ced that it is Msaua^jt zc* zskA x. '»cr<f 

that it is vGor dntr co cbs^ '^ 

* * * 

re to take it, joa pcerer :iac viiea ji 

is certain." J/ore — ^^ I o*^ act siaoie flh 

.th, becanse I know not tacir RaMM^ t 
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■gaiMt yoa uie wnoie couacii oi uie nsiMi 
■hould, if I faftd not for me a atill greater em 
council of Ctaristendom." 

In order to dispel the prejudices hitherto al 
the Bupremftcy of a lay prince, Henry vi 
ntnd that the word " pope" should be eraMl< 
■aed in th< public 'norahip ; and that i 
preichen should inculcate the new doctrine, 
ignorant that the authority maintained by tli 
Bsurpation, which bad been allowed only throt 
nesB or timidity former kinii^. Cranmer, 
nity, set an example to his brethren, and sealt 
In the pulpit that the pontiffwas the antichris 
lypse — an assertion which, a modem historiai 
filled the catholic with horror, but at the pr« 
only contempt Mid ridicule. Though confor 
Btstutea was pretty generally observed, then 
some whom no arg-umenta could subdue ; a 
were sever^ members ofrclig-ious bouses. Of 
of the three charter-houses in London waited 
to explain the abjections they felt towards th 
the king's supremacy ; but he maintained that 
by "depriving the sovereign of the dignity, ! 
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head to weer it on." So far did he carry his 
lis former tutor, that he ordered that the dead 
stripped and exposed to the ^ze of the popu- 
omas More was conducted on foot from the 
ninster-hall to take his trial, his emaciated 

steps excited a general feeling of horror and 
\ order to distract and OTerwhelm his memory, 
igainst him multiplied the charges withant 
is exagv^eraled statement sir Thomas replied, 
le defence, in which bis innocence was appa- 
I sought only to do jusliee, but bis acciiiierB 
ned, and the jury pronounced him guilty, 
;he copy of the indictment against him. Ha 
I constancy and cheerfulness. When told the 
;d him by commuting his punishment to de- 
ll,'' he replied, " preserve all my friends trom 

He declared he died a faithful subject to the 
catholic before God. His head waj fixed oa 



-lad followed the cautious policy of Clement ; 
^her and More, whose names hod long been 
virtue and their learning, had fallen martyn 
chment to the papal supremacy, their blood 
tifif to punish their persecutor. Rome was 
the violence of Paufs counsellors extorted 
against Henry, which proved an extraordi- 
of the pupal authority, as it contained every 
'indictive clause that was ever devised by tiia 
' his predecessors. When the pontiff, how- 
more coolly the existing state of Europe, he 
bhshing it, and silentlydeposited the weapon 
iry, there to remain inactive, until it could be, 
« danger and a more probable prospect of 

iry had succeeded in establishing himself e& 
chby act of parliament, he found \t^erj fiiS- 
Jier law or precedent to guide Wtn, to 4e&o« 
'bieb tbia supremacy was to be ««tc\5» 
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aion of all the monastic establishments which did M ■ 
two hundred jjounds yearly value. The abbots mJ piii 
the more wealthy institutions were lords of puiiuMlii 
were therefore enabled to justify themselves aodltsJ 
munities. The parliament, which had now »n^f 
years, completed its career with the suppresnouofii^'- 
Bionasteries, and was then dissolved. 

As ihe statute which vested these estabHAm"'-' 
crown left the king the power of fouuding tlira* 
Ihao a hundred, by paying the price of the b 
founded by the king's letters patent. Ofl»^'9 
aupprcased, the superior received a pensiotiiiil'^ 
under twenty-four years of ag-e were absohfiW 
and sent out ut large ; while the others < 
among the larger monasteries, and the re« * 
Craiimer and Cromwell, to find cmploymenl fini^H 
pa cities. 

While these matters were transacting under 4 
of government, the attention of the multiluW 
cupied by other important events. The fute of iM 
queen, Catherine, maintained the gre; 
public mind ; the fortitude with which she bore li 
in not stoopini^f to any concession that could inji 
of her daughter, whom she cherished a hope V 
be colled to the throne, prevented her from * 
honourable asylum In Spain or Flanders ; and the ■ 
with which she submitted, without a m 
pleasure, had been a constant theme of imiverMl pi«*' 
the angry messages she sometimes received from ** 
and the imprisonment of her friends, and the act ofasO 
which was passed to defeat her rightful claim, all td 
lo enfeeble her constitution, and increase her state rf< 
suffering;. Perceiving that her health declined, she ^ 
her request to see her daughter, from whom she hadbtM 
rated since ttie time of her divorce. When first thtj 
was taken from her, Catherine wrote her the ibllowiiiS 
" I beaeeeli you agree to God's pleasure with a men; 
and be you sure, that without fail he will not m^ 



you beware to offend him , . . . Answer the kin^s 
^rith a few words, obeying the kin^, your father, in 
, save only that you will not ofiend Gk>d and lose 
.... And now you shall begin, and by likelihood 
low. I set not a rush by it; for when they have 
itternaost they can^ then I am sure of the amend*^ 
pray you recommend me unto my good lady of 
and pray her to have a good heart, for we never 
le kingdom of heaven but by troubles." 
leen's request was refused by Henry. From her 
Catherine dictated a short letter to *' her most dear 
, and husband," in which she conjured him to think 
'ation; forgave him all the wrongs which he had 
recommended the princess Mary to his paternal 
; and requested that her three maids might be pro* 
1 suitable marriages, and that her other servants might 
year's wages. As Henry perused the letter he shed 
d desired the ambassador to bear to her a kind and 
message ; but she died before his arrival. She was 
ih great pomp, in the abbey ehurch of Peterborough ; 
ng, from respect to her memory, ordered his ser- 
uld wear mourning on that day. But Anne Boleyii 
srself in robes of yellow silk, and openly testified 
eclaring, that now she was indeed a queen, for that 
lo longer a rival. She chanced, however, in the 
ler exaltation, to spy Jane Seymour sitting upon the 
je : the sight enraged her jealousy ; in a few days 
eized with premature labour, and was delivered of 
ale child. The circumstance excited Henry's anger, 
ch Anne observed, that he had no one to blame but 
lat her miscarriage had been owing to his fondness 
iid. 

•eymour, one of Anne's maids of honour, was the 
of a knight, of Wiltshire, and to superior elegance 
united a gentle and pleasing disposition, 
neral habits of levity displayed in the character of the 
ueen had often caused reports which were injurior* 
aour ; she was frequently the subject of conv« 
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Uon among the courtiers, and some indiscrel 
been whispered to the king. It happened that 
iDBtch, o[> the first of May, the queen dropped brr 
chief from the balcony, and it fell at the fectofUKCoab 
her brother, lord Rochford, and her favourite, m U 
Noiris: the latter took it up, and on so doin^, «fpeII^ 
%»ith it. The king, who saw the act, quitted lla wro 
displeasure, followed by the queen. The mU p^- 
Rochford aud Norris were sent to the Tower; a*** 
queen, by order of Henry, was proceeding; t^VH 
Greenwich towards Westminster, she was mdir*^ 
Norfolk, the chancellor, and Cromwell, whi ~~ 

accused of infidelity to the kins'. They 
Tower, whither she was followed by tl 
privy chamber, Breretou, Weston, and Si 
moment lha.t the incident occurred, Anne hsi 
fate ; and her affliction sometimea produced 
intellect. Oa perceiving that the apartment pvM' 
her prison, was the same in which she had passeii 
preceding her coronation, she said, it 
and falling on her knees, exclaimed, " Jesus, han 
me;" then burst into a flood of tears, which 
by a fit of laughter. To Kyngston, the lieutetitfl 



Tower, she protested, "la 



s for si 



si Q 






from the d 
I am loUM 



a my body."" She a 
' O ! Norris, hast thoa* 
Lnd thou aldU 



shall be accused by Ihre 

nay, th{jug;li you should oper 

exclaimed, in great anguish, ' 

me ? Thou art in (lie Towei 

die together. And thou Mark (Smealon), thou artboi'' 

Mr. Kyngston, (turning to the lieutenant,) I shall diet* 

justice." 

At tliat period, it has been truly observed, v arious Qi 
were used to draw matter of proof from the moutli "I 
accused; and whatever passed within the walls of Ihel 
irefuljy reported to the council. Lingard quolf 
following interesting extra els from the letters of the lieim 
To Mrs. Cosin, who asked the queen, wfiy Norris b^ 
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Imoner, that he could swear for her that she was a ^ood 
an, Anne replied, " Marry, I bade him do so ; for I 
1 him why he did not go through with his marriage, and 
.ade answer that he would tarry a time. Then, said I,, 
ook for dead men's shoes ; for if aught but good should 
t to the king (Henry was afflicted with a dangerous ulcer 
s thigh), you would look to have me. He denied it ; 
Z told him that I could undo him if I would/' 

the five male prisoners, Smeaton alone pleaded guilty ; 
El of them were convicted and executed. The queea 
*went an examination at Greenwich; of which she after- 
B. complained, that her uncle, Norfolk, while she waa 
^ng, shook his head, and said ** Tut, tut." But on her 
'm she was cheerful, and said to Kyngston, " If any maa 
. « me I can but say nay, and they can bring no witness.'' 
iseing determined to arraign the queen before a commis- 
» f lords, the duke of Norfolk acted as high steward, and 
^-six peers as his assessors. To the bar of this tribunal 
ft happy captive was led by the constable and lieutenant 

Tower. The indictment contained a charge of her 
^ confederated to perpetrate divers abominable treasons,. 
Incused her of several infidelities to the king^s bed; but 
chords of her trial and conviction have perished, and our 
L «nt is held in suspense between the contradictory state* 

of her friends and her enemies. The lords pronounced 
m ilty, on their honour, and condemned her to be burnt,. 
i.«aded, at the royal pleasure. 

•libishop Cranmer being alarmed at a message brought 
cximediately after the trial, which summoned him to the 
e, but forbade his entering the royal presence, addressed 
>st ingenious epistle to the king. But he found that 
y meant nothing more than to intimidate him, in order to 
t him more obsequiously submissive to his will ; which 

that he who had examined into the king's second mar- 
i juridically, had pronounced it valid, and had confirmed 
' his authority, as metropolitan and judge, was now ex- 
sd to pronounce that marriage to have been always null 



■mi void. Certain commissioners laid the proof 
^atrn's guilt before Ihe archbishop. He acceded t< 
mhhI with nil the zeal of a proselyte ; adopted, uli^ 
«hie<^tioiis with which he had been fiamisheii 
Tn1i<lily of the marriage, and sent copies of Ihe'''^ 
aud the queen, " fur ihe salvation of their sou!?-' 
•tfVet uf law ; and suminoncd each of them to 
coiirl, to show canse why a sentence of divorc^ 
proaounced. The trial of this cause ^»as aciS^ 
dueled with all the mockery of pretended justieea 
lions were read in court; Dr. Saoip^on, the iii« 
admitted them ; doctors Wotton and Barhone.rf 
the queen, did not lefuie them : both parties deK 
ment; and Cranmer, " having previously invt*: 
of Christ, and having God alone before his eyes,, 
definitely, that the marriage formerly contracted . 
Henry and Anne Baleyn, was, and always bia 
and void. 

Anne spent the remaining' (wo days of her e"-^ 
comijaiiy of her confessor. She displayed a eft 
manner which was surprising in her situation,- 
evening previous to her execution, falling on bee 
requested lady Kyngston, who was sitting in the n 
in her name to the lady Mary, to kneel before 1 
manner, and to beg of her to pardon an unfortun 
the many wrongs she had done her. A little h 
flhe was led to th'e green within the Tower. Shf 
dressed the persons present : " Good Christian pc 
come hither to die according to the law ; and b 
am adjudged to die; and therefore I will spe; 
against it. I am come hither to accuse no man, n 
any thing of that whereof I am accused, and coi 
die. But I pray God save the king, and send h 
reign over yon, for a gentle and more merciful 
there never ; and to me he was always a good, a 
■perciful lord. And if any person will meddle of 
I require them to judge the best. And thus I tak 



u all ; and heartily desire you all to pray for me." At 
troke her head was serered from the body. Her remains 
buried in the chapel of the Tower ♦. 
e kin^ had wept four months before at the death of 
iTine ; but, as if to shew his contempt ibr the memory 
me, he clothed himself in white on the day of her exe« 
1, and was married to Jane Seymour the following 
Ing. 

th respect to the guilt or innocence of Anne Boleyn, 
ird very justly remarks, that the question soon became 
f religious feeling, rather than of historical disquisition ; 
hough she had departed no farther than her husband 
the ancient doctrine, yet, as her marriage vnth Henry 
> the separation of England from the communion of 
3, the catholic writers were eager to condemn, the pro-' 
it to exculpate, her memory. The king seems to have 

towards Anne with superfluouB rigour, and to have 
led her with insatiable hatred. The same author con--' 
s his notes on this part of the English history with ob* 
ig that, " In the hypothesis that Anne was innocent* 
is something very singular in the conduct of her daughter 
I Elizabeth. Mary no sooner ascended the throne, than 
.astened to repeal the acts derogatory to the honour 
T mother. Elizabeth sat on it almost five and forty 
» yet made no attempt to vindicate the memory of her 
er. The proceedings were not reviewed; the act of 
ider and divorce was not repealed. Tt seemed as if she 
Drgotten, or wished the world to forget, that there ever 
iA such a woman as Anne Boleyn.'' 
e princess Mary had spent the last two years in positivef 
sion, at the royal manor of Hunsdon ; and on lady Kings* 
isiting her, to deliver the message with which she had 

intrusted, Mary availed herself of the opportunity to 
ss the following lines to Cromwell :— 

Lingard's history no notice is taken of the letter which former higtoriaos haya 
1 to be written by Anne in the Tower, becanse, he remarks, there is no reaaon 
re it authentic, as it bears no resemblance to Anne's genuine letters, in language^ 
Ingt or writing, or signature. 
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ton's beings here." She wrote to her father, 
was corrected by Cromwell, and she copie<] 

, . . but the king's anger remained unappeased, 

,|4 well's threats, (who called her " an obstina 

woman, deserving the reward of malice in 
mischief, the most ungrateful, unnatural, 
person living ; unfit to live in a Christian < 
which he was so convinced, that he refuse 
*: Christ if it were not true,") she at lai 

' , acknowledgre Henry was the head of the c 

the marriage between her father and mother 
tuous and unlawful. Still she refused to exj 
by telling the names of her advisers. The 
parliament which, by a new act of successio 

, » ■ crown on his issue by Jane Seymour ; an< 

children by her, or any future v/ife, enipowen 

! Ijtters patent under the great seal, or by his 

with his own hand, to limit the possession o 
whom he pleased. A suspicion arose from thii 
being the king's intention to make his illeo-i 
whom he still continued to be much attached 
ritzroy's death soon after greatly afflicted the 
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lissatisficd numbers spread from the borders of Scotland 
^une and the Humber, and bound themselves by an 

stand by each other, *' for the love which they bore 
^hty God, his faith, the holy church, and the main- 

thereof ; to the preservation of the king^s person and 
i ; to the purifying of the nobility; and to expulse all 
)Iood, and evil councillors from his grace and privy 

not for any private profit, nor to do displeasure to 
'ate person, nor to slay or murder through envy, but 

restitution of the church, and the suppression of 

and their opinions." In October 1536, thirty thou- 

the insurgents were in arms under their nominal 
iobert Aske, (the names of the real commanders were 
3wn) who compelled the inhabitants to join them by 
ions, similar to the following, sent to the commons of 
ide, and mentioned by Speed : *' We command yovt 
3ry of you to be at the Stoke green beside Hawkside 

Saturday next by eleven of the clock, in your best 
s you will answer before the high judge at the great 
doom, and in the pain of pulling down your houses, 

losing of your goods, and your bodies to be at the 
s will." This enterprise was termed the '* pilgrimage 
?," and ended in the insurgents consenting to an 
e. When their delegates waited on the king to lay 
imands before him, he returned to them a written 

composed by himself, in which " he marvels that 
norant churls should talk of theological subjects to- 
lo ' something had been noted to be learned : or 
complain of his laws, as if, after the experience of 
jight years, he did not know how to govern a king- 
' should oppose the suppression of monasteries, as if 
not better to relieve the head of the church in his 
r, than to support the sloth and wickedness of monks.' " 
' promised to redress their g^evancei ; bnt as he failed 
te that promise, we find the insurip^ hie following 
tin in arms: however, the dnb ^lembling a 

s army in the heart of the couati ^o dcCeidX. 

^asnres. In their attempts t AH Vk^'Q^ 
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IB preventing the mission of cardinal Pole. 

.} wms the {^randsoii of George, duke of Clii 

dmuirhter Margaret : a polished nobleman, irhi 

1 his studies in the university of Padua, and al 

^? at Shene : until the king:, having required hk i 

divorce from Catherine, and finding: it opposite 
gave him his royal permission to leave Eng-land 
of lialv Reginald found a secure retreat from tl 
then airitated England ; but in the year 1 533, 
wishes of his familv, and the remonstrance ( 
court, he vielded to the command of Paul III., i 
presence at the Vatican, and bestowed upon h 
of canlinaK ^vith the additional appointment of 
the Alps. An opinion then prevailed that 
probably become reconciled to the apostolic si 
impression, Pole pursued the pope's instriictioi 
prevail with Charles and Francis to sheath 
a^iiist each other. As soon as Cromwell heai 
appointment, he told Latimer he would make 
throu£:h vexation " eat his own heart." O 
arrival in France, the English ambassador, i 
treaty between the two nations, required th 
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ed their tenants to join in the pilgrimage of grace ; and 

there were in the house of lords twenty-eight abbots, 
i two priors of Coventry, and of St. John of Jerusalem, 
» dared to oppose the bill which was to justify this 
Ling. Each of the great houses was first Tisited by 
;sioners appointed for that purpose ; and then, by one 
nt or other, was wrested from the possessors, and 
red to the crown. 

ard has g^yen the following account of the surrender of 
( as a fair specimen of the mode of proceeding in that 
— ** All the members of the community, with the 
and servants, were successively examined in private ; 

result of a protracted inquiry was, that though two of 
\ks were committed to Lancaster castle, nothing could 
[>vered to criminate either the abbot or the brother^ 

A second investigation was instituted, and the result 
ie same. * In these circumstances,' says the eari of 

(president of the commissioners) in a letter to Henry, 
is still extant, ' devising with myself, yf one way 
Qot serve, how and by what means the said monks 
)e ryd from the said abbey, and consequently, bow the 
aight be at your graceous pleasur, I determined to 
lim as of myself, whether he would be contented to 
er giff, and graunt, unto (you) your heirs and assiyans 
i monastery : which thing, so opened to the abbot 
Ne found him of a very facile and ready mynde to fol« 
y advice in that behalf.' A deed was accordingly 
him to sign, in which having acknowledged * the mis- 
nd evil rnle both unto God and the king of tHe brethren 
aid abbey,' he, in discharge of his conscience, gave 
rendered to Henry all the title and interest which he 
id in the monastery of .Fumess, its lands and its reve- 
Officers took possession, in the name of the king ; the 
sioners followed, with the abbot in their company, 
L few days the whole community ratified the deed of 
rior. During four years the commissioners proceeded 
use to house, compelling the inmates to submit to V!ck& 
ensure ; where . persuasion failed, Teeourae ire& ^v^ ^A 
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t severity. The refractory monks and abbots were piiuijtf 

urith imprisonment. Some, like the Carthusians, coDiii:e:i 
Kewgate, were left to perish throun^h hunger, disease, 
ner^lect. Bedyl, one of the visitors, thus writes to Croc 
regarding their fate : * My very good lord, after m 
hearty commendations — it shall please your lordship to dr 
stand, that tlie monks of the Charter-house here si lia^ 
committed to Newgate for their treacherous Ixibi?* 
tiuucd iigainst the king's grace, be almost dispaldei^^ 
hand of God, as it may appear to you by ^H^susi 
Wherefore, considering their behaviour, and ttff-'^^* 
I am not sorry : but would that all such as lofti'^^' 
highness, and his worldly honour, were in Hfaca. ^ 
be departed. Greenwood, Davye, Salte, Pafia.^ 
There be at the point of death, Scriven, Reading. ^* 
sick, Jonson, Home. One is whole. Bird."* 

By the spring of the year 1540 all the monasiitiJ^* 
ments had been torn from the possession of theTct'^ 
:l and a bill had passed the two houses of parliame^ 

vested all the property, thus obtained, in the a^ 
amount is the following : — 



No. Orders. Revenae. 

186... Benedictines 65,877 14 6 

20...Cluniacs 4,972 9 2^ 

9 . . . Carthusians 2,947 1 5 4} 

101.. .Cestercians 18,691 12 6 

173. . .Austins 33,027 1 11 

32. . .Premonstratensians .. 4,807 14 1 

25...Gilbertins 2,421 13 9 

3. . .Fonterraud Nuns .... 825 8 SJ 

3. . .Minoresses 548 10 6 

l...Bridgettines 1,731 8 9} 

2 . . . Bonbommes 859 5 1 1} 

Knights Hospitalers . . 5,394 6 5f 

Friars 809 11 8^ 

£142,914 12 9i 



To remove as much as possible the odium attending i 
proceedings, the immorality said to be practised in the di 
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vas given as a motive. The monks amounted to 
thousands ; in such a multitude there must have existed 
lals whose conduct was a disgrace to their profession, 
en this has been conceded on the one part, it ought to 
itted on the other, that many of the charges are ex- 
:atements, to which the accused had no opportunity of 
J. And it has been remarked that, when archbishop 
sr named the clergy for his cathedral, he selected 
-ebendaries, ten minor canons, nine scholars^ and two 
rs from the monks of Christchurch, whose reputation 
Fered most in the opinion of the public. From his 
idenee in Canterbury, their conduct must have been 
:ohim ; and it is improbable that Cranmcr should sur- 
Limselfwith men addicted to the disgraceful vices with 
bey were charged. To the end of his reign Henry 
ed to make the affairs of the church a principal object 
ittention. 

lence the murmurs of his people, he appropriated some 
r the si)oil from the suppressed monasteries in estab- 

new bishoprics, deaneries, and colleges ; but the creed 
church of England depended greatly on his caprice. 
2rgy were divided into two opposite factions ; the men 
Did and the new learning. The former party followed, 
r leader, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester; while tlie 
icknowledged at their head Cranmer, the archbishoj:^ 
I were equally ready to suppress, or even to abjure, 
eal sentiments^ at the command of their imperious 
'. The bishops on each side acted with equal caution, 
enry's belief wavered between both. 

king now thought seriously of forming an union with 
ily of German reformers who had so many years ago 

defiance the authority of Rome, and with this intent 
n embassy to the princes assembled at Smalcald, with 
:tions to represent the general advantage it might be to 

one common confederacy. But the Germans required 
e should subscribe to their confession of faith ; and 
uer, with whom the king consulted on the iix^VVet, 
i, that should be put his n ^er Hut '^oVe ^ ^^^^ 
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CenRta AriiiM, " k wmtld be ntlwr achai^rfit 
dtpendcBce, than a rkldaBee tfaenoT' 

HcnT?. «nh the Md of tiisUiea))^aiiB,caaipiMibil| 
oftkeCbiistMa doctrine, whidi were pnscnttduikoi 
nlkM bj Craaiwell in 1^7. Fmn lluse the laflt 
4»l the eoofootjoa should " set forth « pUio Md^ 
inr*''"' of doctniie,' vhicfa w&s ttone L 
■* TIk go^ and pious InstitutioD of a Chns»l(| 
was pronoaaccd b^ the bishops and docton tf^ 
«itil Uw, u accordit^, " in all thin^ wAtt 
BCaain^ of scnplure." It «iplams the O^tj 
ia< miHiil divided into three of a hi^bew 
lower order, th« ten command menls, the F 
Are Uaria, justificatioa and purgatoi 
remaiiabte for the earnestness with wh)ch| 
tM>D to all persons out of the pale of the C 
denies the stjprcmac; of the pontiff, and IM 
obedience to the king- 
Two jears later, a number of holidays <naJ| 
snperfiuous vith regard to religion, and i ~ 
industry of the people: and as a prelude to tteti 
llie shrines, the ckrgy were ordered to tell (bcir«l 
UlAt imag^ were permitted only as boobs to tl 
tbat lo use them in any other li^t was idolatry; i 
iing intei^ed to remove whatever might he the " 
so great an offence to God, and so great a iMtfft: 
■ouls of his loving Bubjeels." With the solenuulj* 
gious ceremony the relics were burnt, and lie W 
images were broken inio fragments or burnt. Dr. 1 
relates the following occurrence as having hoppcBil 
period : " It had been suggested that, as long u Ik 
of St. Thomas of Canlerburj- should remain in ibcd 
men would be stimulated, by his example, 10 1* 
ecclesiastical authority of their sovereign. Thekitg' 
^^^^^ e iustrucled to exhibit an informatiM 
hiai l^^^m^Pinas Beiket, some time archbishop 
y cited to appear in court, f^ 
» Interval of thirty days aIlo«(d 
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.w was suffered to elapse : still the sunt neglected to 
i tomb in which he had reposed for two ceDturies 
silf ; and judgment would have been given against 
default, had not the king of his special grace 
L him a council. The court sat at Westminster ; the 
—general and the advocate of the accused were 
and sentence was finally pronounced, that Thomas, 
oie archbishop of Canterbury, had been guilty of 
, contumacy, and treason ; that his bones should be 

burnt, to admonish the living of their duty by the 
^nt of the dead ; and that the offerings which had 
iSe at his shrine, the personal property of the reputed 
>-uld be forfeited to the crown. A commission was 
gly issued ; the sentence was executed in due form ; 

^Id, silver, and jewels, the spoils obtained by the 
Lon of the shrine, were conveyed in two ponderous 
o the royal treasury. The people were soon after- 
nformed by royal proclamation, that Thomas Becket 

saint, but rather a rebel and a traitor ; and it was 

to erase his name out of all books, under pain of his 
^s indignation, and imprisonment at bis grace's plem- 
Tol. vi. p. 359. 

party of the Lollards had by this time been nearly ex- 
led ; but the progress of Lutheranism created veiy 

alarm in the minds of the English reformists. The 
in translation of the Bible was printed beyond sea, and 
rorks were published which condemned the creed of 
iblished church, ridiculed its ceremonies, and satirized 
isters. Henry thought himself bound to protect with 
ord the religion he had defended with his pen, and 
movators suffered for their want of belief in the new 
3. Among these the trial of Lambert, alias Nicholson, 
yman in priest's orders and a schoolmaster, excited the 
t interest. He was passionately fond of controversy, 
sw up a paper containing eight reasons against the be- 
the real presence, which he presented to Dr. Taylor; 
kviug been tried in the ecclesiastical court, appealed 
bal to fleniy, as head of the church; and ih^ Vin^ 
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^'5 ii - f if ^^ ^*** former belief, the kinp^ made a long 

'^? . r •] -first article in the written document, and ' 

r' " .'. ; { tj Cranmer, Gardiner, Tunsial, Stokesley^ Sa 

J I ' others. They having gone thronjrh all the 

'' asked, " What saycst thou now, after the init 

, • ( learned men? Art thou satisfied? Wilt tt 

The prisoner replied, ** that he threw him sell 
■his sovereign." " Then,** said the kinff, " tl 
I will not be the patron of heretics." Jud 
iiouiiced by Cromwell, and Lambert met h; 
titude. 

Meanwhile the pope was perplexed how to 
towards Henry ; and his advisers following- o 
embarrassed him still more. At length he 
■ mediator, in procuring a truce of ten years 1: 

peror and the king of France, whose long con 
themselves and their allies. The two soverei 
pope, that if he would publish a certain b 
refuse to hold alliance with a prince who had 
self from the catholic church, and would si 
commercial intercourse between their subject 
' -lish merchants. 
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>nounced the judgment of treason against him ; and, 
3 induce the foreign princes, whom he solicited, to 

up, he wounded his feelings by ordering the arrest 

other, the countess of Salisbury ; but she conducted 

ith such firmness and consciousness of innocence, as 

ly to disconcert her accusers. Cromwell then con- 

c judges as to the legality of a person who was ac- 

treason being attainted without a previous trial or 
n ; and being told it could only be done by act of 
:2t, an act was obtained, which included the venerable 

who was now more than seventy years of age, the 
lirect line of the Plantagenets, and the nearest in 
blenry. When, afler two years imprisonment in the 
xe countess was ordered to be executed, and told to 
r head upon the block, " No," she replied, *' my 
^er committed treason: if you will have it, you must 
IS you can." She was held forcibly down^ and ex- 
during her execution, '* Blessed are they who sulfer 
Lon for righteousness' sake.'' 

now felt some unpleasant apprehensions respecting 
ral understanding between the pontiff and the catholic 
mxid being determined to convince the world that he 
advocate of the ancient doctrines, six questions were 
d as matter of debate before the parliament : these 
. the cucharist, communion under one kind, private 
the celibacy of the priesthood, auricular confession, 
8 of chastity. On the second day the king joined in 
(e ; and Cranmer and his colleagues, who had hitherto 
the opposition, (except the bishop of Salisbury) yielded 
Dions to ihe reasoning of the royal theologian. A bill 
;sed the two houses, and received the royal assent, 
cited the articles separately: 1st. That in the eu- 
s really present the natural body of Christ, under 
IS, and without the substance^ of bread and wine. 
; communion under both kinds is not necessary ad 

3d. That priests may not marry by the law afOa^* 
xi vows of chastity are to be observed. 5th.. T 
laasses ought to be retained. 6th. Thvtttiie^ 



■ml bore liim several children, Ural 
the wd of his friend Melaiicthoti, to reascnrttil 
prohlbilory clause, but flnding that his obeti 
he overcome, he senl his children and their 
many, and the king forgave his opposition. 

Cromwell, by becoming' an early convert li 
hart retained the royal favour ; yet, thougii hi 
to the king's pleasure, the statute of tfaoae : 
tained contrary to his wish ; he saw his friea 
Shaxlun, disgraced and dispirited, his eneiMiei 
ing ilie king's favour, and he turned his tboughl 
princes in Germany with whom he had lonj 
firiendiy but secret correspondence. 

Henry's third queen, Jane Seymour, had i 
fortnight after giving birth to a prince, ' 
Hampton Court on the 12th of Au^st, 
name of Edward, A month from this event 
the baud of Marie, the duchess dowager of Xdfl 
he was greatly disappointed that she preferred fl 
ful lover in James, king of Scotland. Besida 
acquirements this lady was said to possess, dj 
person was, according to the report of a &ithl 
cisely that which Eulted his majesty's taste. 
jM^ection of him by refusing to allow hi 
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^mli love, as he expresBed it ; but at the sight of her coarse 

ill proportioned figure, and ungraceful manner, Henry 

back. He sought by consultations with his council to 

me reasonable excuse for avoiding the marriage ; but, 

o€* making the Qenrian princes his enemies, he suffered 

^c?Jl to solicit him to submit to the ceremony: having 

riaimedy in a peevish tone, *' Is there then no other 

bat that I must needs against my will put my neck 

Taoose?* After marriage, Henry's aversion increased ; 

^ had none of the arts and accomplishments that were 

overcome his antipathy. 

did this marriage operate against Cromwell, that 

•day of Anne's arrival in England, the courtiers looked 

wnfall of the favourite, and were surprised to see the 

occupy his usual seat at the opening of the ensuing 

nt It was, he said, with sorrow and displeasure, 

vereign beheld the religious dissensions of his sub- 

which had sprung two factions, who branded each 

the opprobrious names of papists and heretics ; 

abused the king's goodness, and the aid of parlia- 

required to enact penalties against those who should 

'^rashly and erroneously the holy scripture. While 

1 was receiving additional marks of the royal favour, 

ascertained that Dr. Bumes, who was a dependant on 

had been employed in secret missions to Ger- 

d that he had been the real agent in the affair of the 

arriage. Cromwell was arrested on the charge of 

^^^^^fion, and being refused a public trial, he fell a victim 

^^^ \niquitous mode of proceeding suggested by himself in 

F'^^Vise of the late countess of Salisbury, a bill of attainder, 

jl^^» in Iris own case, passed through both houses without 

W^^Qtient voice. This judgment on Cromwell was soon 

iAowed by the divorce of the king from Anne his queen. 

flttt event was brought about by a convocation, which ap- 

JlBpted commissioners to make inquiry ; they listened to the 

Holies of the king, and confirmed them by their decision, 

yijch subjected every man to the penalties of treason who 

uttjid • presume to say the marriage was lawful and v«.Ud» 
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A jesrir income of three thousand pounds, with the palace rf 
Bidiinonil. was settled upon the (|iieen, and she led her tojil 
cuasort without much apparent regret. 

The death of Cromwell, wliich occurred oo the ^xth d^ 
«Aer hia altainder, does not seem to have excil«d the 
palh> of any class among the king's subjects: the historian, ll 
recording his execution, says, it was witnessed without. 
But other executions followed, ol a more singular nilure; 
Ponel, Abel, and Festherstooe suffered as traiiors, tor denj- 
log the king's supremacy; and Barnes, Garret, aodJeratM 
were burnt as heretics, for denying the pajMlceeerf, Tie 
otTenders, catholic and prolestant, coupled on Ite nine huidfe, 
were drawn from the Toner lo Smith6eld, the ptett at at- 
cutiuD. 

In a few days after these events, ibc council i wficiM Ibe 
king lo select another wife, in the hope that God wM Ums 
him with more numerous issue. He complied wilb ll)dr 
request, and married Catharine, daughter to the hie M 
Edmund Howard, and niece to the duke of NoifiA. Ba 
education had been committed lo ihe care of the dudMWVA 
it is stated that " her notable appearance of hcmonr, AWf 
Bess, and maidenly behaviour," had won Ihe kin^s h m tjjt 
seeing her at a dinner givren hy the bishop of WindiaW. 
Ber ti^ure was small, and her face very beautiful, and ttl 
king was a&ecdonalely attached lo her: bnt her elerBlkiaini 
a subject of jealousy to the reformers, who adopted ewij 
means to weaken Ihe power of the reigning party, and sOM 
devised her downfall. Cranmer discovered, through the t» 
timony of a female servant, that Calharine, when a siic'l 
woman, had yielded to the Eolidlations of Dereham ; rad 
further inquiry brought an accusation against her, which sal^ 
that a man of the name of Culpepper had been in the roes 
^vilh ber and lady Rochford, for three hours during the nighL 
On these presumptions of guilt, I>ereham and Culpepper inn 
executed. The king showed an unwillingness to condem 
bis queen, and ordered a deputation to wait on her in tW 
L Tower, and exhort her to disclose the fact, and speak wilbonl 
^^IflprvJeRsion : to teU \ieT " \.\\« Vto^ iias merciful, and At 
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kws 'were just ; if she could prove her innocence, her husband 

Would rejoice ; if not, the truth at least would be acceptable 

4o him." Her answer was withheld until afler a bill of at- 

.tainder had passed. In that she confessed and deplored 

the disorders of her former life ; but asserted, on her hope of 

salvation, and called God and his ancels to witness the truth 

of her assertion, that '* she had never been unfaithful to the 

bed of her haBband and lord." 

Lilngard observes, vol. vi. page 410, " That the story of the 
queen and iady Rochford is misrepresented, both by Smollet 
and Hume. It is not true that Dereham and Munnock ac- 
.cutied lady Rochford of being Catharine's confidant in their 
amour with her ; neither did Culpepper spend the night with 
the queen alone ; nor is there any proof that they behuved 
improperly at their execution.'' 

• ^ To give countenance to the severity practised towards Ca- 
tharine, a clause was entered in the bill of attainder, compel- 
Mng every -woman about to be married to king Henry, or any 
of his successors, if not a maid, to disclose her disgrace to 
bun, under the penalty of treason. 

The Idng employed the interval between the death of hrs 
.qneebt Catharine, and his marriage with his sixth wife, in the 
•exercise of his duties, as head of the church. He revoked the 
.permission formerly granted to read the bible generally, and 
confined its perusal to the closets of persons of the rank 
of lords and gentlemen, and to ladies of noble birth, and 
.housekeepers : but subjected those of the lower class, and the 
.Uninformed, who should presume to read it, to one month's 
■imprisonment. For their spiritual food, the people were al- 
.lowed to read '• the king's book," which comprised, besides 
;ttie code of doctrine collated in 1540, the definition of the new 
creed respecting transubstantiation, and the sufficiency of 
communion under one kind. This work was considered to 
be the only authorized standard of English orthodoxy during 
the remainder of this reign. 

With regard to foreign affairs, we find that, from the year 
1536, the whole of Wales was incorporated with the realm of 
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I. enjoyed the eame ri^ls and immunt6(&, 
the ptMrer to send merobeK lo pHHiameat. 

Id Ireland, the ri?al jealonsy of the fainilieft 
gerald »i»d Butler, under their respective cfaiefe, the 
JLildare and of Ormond, or Ossory, created 
tdrtnnccs until the garemnient passed from their imdi ■ 
tbe c»rl of Sume}', under irltose jurisdiction Ireland e^tl 
two jears of irBiiquillity; but he being- recalled bvHcBjlD 
:bead the armT in France, it agaiD became the UitatRof «(M- 
tending pulics, and at length, through the initwiwi of K^ 
■dare, was brought into a slate of rebeUion; And piliU^ 
■of the spirit which directed the religious contrmtnf B Ba^ 
Und. Rtzg«tald proclMiDcd himself the c ha wi ptoa ^ ^ 
ancieat faith, in opposition to Brown, bishop of DvUh^*^ 
bad lately been raised lo that see as a reward fa ki) a^ 
.kOMce to the politios of Cniinwell. Henry cnfoRcd vb* 
AHaeion ; and, in Ireland as well as England. wa> MM^ 
head of (he church- A parliameDt Was formed, a^fiiv ■ 
.lordihip Ireland was raised (o the rank of a kingttoBi O^ 
missioners were appointed to hear and determine caoM!-^ 
pteragc was a^ed and obtained; Ulliac de Bur^waicMM' 
earl of ClaDricard, Murrough O^Brian earl of Thomoti.^ 
O'Neil wrl of Tyrone. These swore leaky, were a«o<^w 
dattd by their sovercisrn with houses in Dublin dining i^ 
attoiHaace in the parliament, and thus was establiohed. M 
a firm basis, the Eng-lish Hscendancy in Ireland. 

In Scotland, James V. inherited the poUtttral eevlioiflitt i 
his fathers, and, like them, endeavoured to proleet bi^BV 
a^inst the power of England bj alliances with the •uijRW 
Charles, and the king of France. By the g*>od office* i 
the latter, in 1&34, Henry and his nqiliew James w«R ■ 
terms of (rietidship ; and, in (he hope of making JaiMil 
proscTyle to the ecclesiastical supremacy of princes In iWl 
Tespectire dominions, his uncle sent him a treatise iipon ** 
subject, but the present was disregarded. Satisfied irilb I* 
own creed, he was nowise inclined lo encouw^ iheoloeiol 
Uiong; and the ponUff, with a view to bind 
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I7 to the commuiiion of the apostolk see, gave a cardi- 
cap to David B ethane, abbot of Arbroath, and lastly 
ishop of St. Andrew's. When Paul resolved to pablish 
ill against Henry, James promised his assistance, with 
38 and Francis, to convert or to punish the apostate 

But the latter, who was soon apprized of their inten.^ 
Bent Ralph Sadler, a gentleman of the privy chamber* 

ambassador to Edinburgh. In vain did this agent 
''our by solicitations to induce James to pay a visit to 
ide. Equally vain were his efforts to produce any 

in the religious opinions of the Scottish monarch, who, 
Allowing year, passed several laws in support of th^ 
. doctrines, and of the papal supremacy. The proceed- 
" James were so vexatious in their consequences towards 
» that the English cabinet resolved on the necessity of 
^ an army to Scotland. At the commencement of 
:.ie8, the Scottish forces gained advantages which com- 
t;he duke of Norfolk, who led the English army, to 
to Berwick ; but when afterwards the Scots crossed the 
ft, they were repulsed by a superior force, and lost more 
^gjht hundred prisoners, with their whole train of ar* 
. This so overpowered the spirit of James, that he retired 
solitude of Falkland, where a fever, attended with acute 
sh of mind, overcame the strength of his constitution, 
e expired, just one week after the birth of his daughter, 
afortunate Mary Stuart, in 1542. His death created a 
objeet for the ambition of Henry, in a proposal of mar^ 
between his son Edward, and the infant princess Mary 
otland : the proposal was accotnpanied with other de- 
s, which were positively rejected. But, after some 
IS spent in angry altercation, it was finally agreed, that 
should be concluded between the two kingdpms ; thai 
should marry Edward, and that when she had com- 
[ her tenth year she should be sent into England ; while 
>blemen should be surrendered as hostages to Henry, 
the meantime, that party of the Scottish nobility Wh\<^ 
>r years been attached to their FteT\c\i «\\^, tW!iNAW>afc^^ 
3 irom JVance the aid of ammumiVosv «iA rajwie^i % '••"^^ 
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Janes HamilUin, earl of Arran, presumpliv* lii 
tbrone of Scotland, and governor of tji« kiogilani 
queen's minority, was alarmed by the unnlaTlU 
Lenno)!, who claimed the regeucy in his own rt^l 
ground that Arran was illeg'itiiii 
Henry offered the governor the assislascc of tf! 
army, and proinised, if Arran's son nianieil bd 
Elizabeth, to make ihefaiL^r, " by force of onttillr 
riority, king of the rest of Scotland beyond (hW 
the governor replieil, that "' Marry, all hisW*' 
lay on this side the Firth, wliich he woui^*^ 
change for any living beyond the Firth," 

Henry resolved upon war ; and Lennox, irln»^ 

atelyfondof Margaret Douglas, the daughKTi'M 

of Henry, joined the English king. Tbep* 

\ened a parliament, in which the adherents oTEtf 

d of treason, and the late treaty was pnW* 

continued more than two years. LennoslP 

the hand of Margaret Douglas, on the condiW 

abouUl resign his caslte of Dumbarton lo nenifi' 

governor and garrison expelled him with ignomiii^l 

delivered it up lo his rival, Arran. This, ani" 

the western counties of Scotland, : 

English monarch, that, in a paroxysm of an|tr, H 

the hostages he hod received from thence lo I« p*' 

The existing relations between France and Ei^ 
at this period, such as disposed the two monaichsV 
the first fair opportunity to declare open hostility. 
peror Charles, who had watched this growing 
thought he could turn it lo his advantage by hi 
ciliation with England ; but the honour of lus ft 
required that the princess Mary, daughter of his luect^ 
line, shoidd be restored in blood as the legitimate A' 
Ihther. The pride of Henry refused to bend to an a. 
would be an acknowledgment that he had ^nurnr 
mother ; ond to satisfy both parties, it was agreed tol 
Mary to her ip\a.ce "™ V\\e a\i.cce:sw.i»a "\i-j wn. hkj. * 



■owing' < 
ly his *^ 
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^«'"'c'e and nephew formed a joint league to declare 
l^'n^l praHcp h„j Henry jiersevered in Ihc plaa 
, ' Agreed on, lo march lo Paris, there is little doubt 
^ H^Quid have been at the mercy of the alhes; but, 
' an immediate prospect of con(|uest, Henry pef- 
■■*»iiig the siege of Boulog^ne, and, during his stay of 
'^^^ Vander its wulls, gave to the French monarch the 
^'" ■» %hruug;h the agency of Guzman, a monk in the 
^^onvent at Soissons, and a relative of his confessor. 
~ ^secret proposal of peace, which ended amicably 
^ ^<;t of a matriinonial union belneen the families of 
^^^B'cancis. The war between England and France 
**«3ther year, when the two powers, tired of ex- 
^■^fc- treasures, wilhout profit or glory, agreed upoB 
*"* ^ of peace, including Scotland in tlieir treaty, eo 
*"«mainiug six months of this reign England was 
*-4>e expense of foreign expeditions, but the im- 
^-'%^ ^%.nte of its treasury astonished all Europe; for, 
^^*-*^ wars discovered the secret that the king of 
^^mted money, he was supposed to have been it 
**areti. In the twenly-siilh year of his reign, it was 
*■*. the receipts of the exchequer then exceeded the 
^1^^,^^ ^-niount of all the taxes upon record which had 
^ ^^^^ ^^d by his predecessors. That sum was more than 
.^'^V^^^^^"'* li's death, by subsidies and loans, which never 
-'~-- *Zjr ' ''y ^^orced benevolences, and the debasement of 
^~Xcy ; and by the secularization of part of the clerical, 
lT^^^ whole of the monastic, possessions. 

the last twelve years the secret intrigues of Cran- 

^ardiner had nearly balanced the power of the two 

jjSTties in England ; though the enemies of each had 

■Qeans untried to dissolve the kiug^s confidence in both 

■^Wta. of the tbrmer, Henry told his council that " Cranmer 

\ W bithful a man towards him as ever was prelate in 

realm, and one to whom he was many ways beholden.'' 

, caution of bishop Gardiner bade defiance to the wiles 

I fjie tnalice of his opponents, as he never delivered his 

■(fO on religious subjects, without first having the ex- 
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jirws tomniBitd of his aoTereisfit ; and thoughlidnilW 
times oflVnd the pride, Etitl be preserved ttieuiccnufi 
On ibis subject, the following (lassa^ ftnin out ofGol 
leltere shews somrfhing^ of the kind's chinrtw". ' 
laehion of writing, his hiorhness (God pardon his smJI)! 
nbelthig: which was not at all the mosl pl»Biili»l 
yet when I saw in my doings was no biirt, tai »mi 
the occasion thereof the matter was nmenM l«*** 
coj as always to reverse iry arg'umeiit : norw*** 
went well, did I ever trouble myself whethvk''^*' 
vaoton or ntiL And when such as were|»f»*''' 
10 me were afraid I had been in high &^'* 
-terms of the letters sounded so), yet I mirfl^ 
thin:; at all ; I esteemed him, as he was, »»«<■■ 
■whatsoever he said or wrote for the preBeal,!*** 
wards consider the matter as wisely as my a*"" 
'hurt nor inwardly disfavour him thai had beeaW** 
whereof I serve for a proof; for no man «#''* 
during hb lift And when he gave me the biship^ 
Chester, he said he had oflen squared willi mfttM* 
me never the worse ; and for a token thereof lrE§^ 
bishopric . . . . r was reported anio him tlntl^^ 
nod was stubborn; and he commended UDtoottf^ 
gentle nature, as he called it, that wept at etetj of'''*' 
and niethonght that mv nature was as ^entk k •* 
I was sorry when he nas moved. But else 1 tan 
the displeasure was not justly grounded in nt.l'' 
cause to take thought-" 

Catharine Parr, Henry's sisth queen, was a RH* 
cate for the new faith; as wa^ her brother tbeai* 
E^sex, and her uncle, Lonl Parr of fiorton. Who) 
was conlined by a painliil indisposition lA bit ■ 
Catharine encroached so much on tus patjcntti 
theolog-jcat arguments, that the king- felt himself H 
asperated, and ^ave orders for her arrest the otXli 
ig lold of the design a^nst her, she fellinUi 
I of &ts, and 4\irvnc; ftvi ™\ersa!is -ma^ ^ast-^f 
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J^^T^ *creafms. As she was in a room adjoining that of 
jL^^> he was' gpreatly annoyed by the noise, and sent his 
%|^^^ to her assistance. Finding that of no avail, he 
^^'^^iin a chair to console her. In the course of tliat 
1^ ^ ^vnited upon him, and having adroitly turned the 
"^^•/ion to the subject of religion, took occasion to ex- 
ri^^ admiration of his learning, and the implicit deier- 
*^b she always felt impelled to pay to his decisions. 
^S^* %y St Mary," he exclaimed, " I know you too 
^^ ^ra a doctor, Kate." She replied, that if she had 
2>re8omed to differ from him, it had not been to 
^r own opinions, but to amuse his grace, for she 
d, thati in the warmth of argumentation, he 
L^ forget .the pain that tormented him. *' Is it 

^^^irt?** said Henry, ^' then we are friends again." 
-following morning, the chancellor came with a 
:e her into custody, he was remanded with a volley 
^s ; and from that day the queen was very cautious 
rb the theological sensibility of her husbands 
time the king spoke in the parliament house he 
^ heavily of the dissensions which pervaded every 
t.lie realm. It was, he observed, partly the fault 
^^gy; some of them were " so stiff" in their '* old 
Us," and others so busy in their *' new sumpsimus," 
^^ad of preaching the word of God, they were em- 
^^^^ railing at each other ; and partly the fault of the 
^I^^Wse delic^bt it was to censure the proceedings of 
r^^shops, priests, and preachers. " If you know," he 
'^ *' that any preach perverse doctrine, come and declare 
^ ^tne of our council, or to us, to whom is committed 
^^ the authority to reform and order such causes and 
y^iours ; and be not judges yourselves of your own fan- 
**^Bil opinions and vain expositions : and although you be 
tntiitted to read holy scripture, and to have the word of 
Min your mother-tongue, you must understand it is licensed 
^ 60 to do, only to inform your conscience, and inform your 
fSdren and families, and not to dispute, and to make scrip- 
le a railing and taimting stock against priests and preachers* 
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I am T*ry Borry to know and hear how jfwverentlj M 
precious jewel, tlie Word of God, is disputed, rliymed, 
and jingled in every alehouse aud taveia, conlnirj tothetnH 
meaning and doctrine of the same ; and yet I air 
sorry Uiat the readers of the same follow it in doing so bi^ 
aad coldly. For of this I am sure, that charity was nererB 
faint BoiDiig you, and virtuous and g'odly living 'Was netiirJtV 
UEcd, nor God iiiniself amoui; Christians never lesienv^ 
Tlierefore, as I said before, be in charity with one UMha, 
KLe brother and brother, and love, dread, and sem God, In 
which I, as your supreme head ""■* T"rnyi fnrrt r**^ 
and require you." ' • 

During the latter months of Heury's reign, IwaaidlM 
haunted with apprehensions respecting the saietyof^wni>& 
heir, prince Edward. The king had no near rahliottoftb* 
blood royal with whom to entrust the boy, who wu oslj is 
his ninth year; and the Seymours, between whoin sirilte 
house of Howard there existed an angry spirit of tmliji 
held frequent consullations on the means to be aAo^fB* 
the removal of the aged duke of Norfolk, his son the wi*! 
Surrey, and bishop Gardiner, as the persons whose paMt 
and talents ihey had the greatest clause to fear. AlatiM 
wlien the king was tormented with extreme pain, and li* 
mind anxious respecting the future prospects nf his auib hw 
rojul ear was poisoned with insinuations of the treacb«r; ■*! 
falsehood of the Howards ; and hia jealousy was alarmtd ij 
asuggestion that Surrey had decUnedtliehandof the d»uglilu 
of Hertford, because his ambition aspired to thai of tk* 
princess Mary. The council had orders to inquire iotolht 
matter; every malicious tale furnished by the enemies of I** 
duke was reported to the sick monarch, until he persi^i' 
himself that a confederacy was actually formed to pIucaA* 
reins of government in tlie hands of the Howards, during IM 
illness, and to give them the custody of the young prtnctlB | 
the case of his death. Both the duke and bis son were^ tm 
these surmises, arrested without the circunistauM bwng 
expected by either, and both were conveyed tothe.ToVcr- 
Sonn - after Vheu cocnB\Us.V, tke k.in^ revised bis will, aod 
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irom the pames of his executors the duke of Norfolk, 
|im a prisoner under the charge of treason ; Gardiner, be* 
ia '* wilfulness ;" and Thurlby, bishop of Westminster, 
he was *' schooled by Gardiner." The king, having 
Mned many other alterations, which lefl £dward and the 
pavomment of the kingdom under the contrul of the Sey* 
|Mmi8». until the prince should attain the age of eighteen, 
m ordered aftir copy to be written*. As the king's dis- 
olutaon approa^d, the anxiety of the Seymours to bring 
he Howards to trial increased ; and as soon as the Christmas 
lolidmya were over, the earl of Surrey was arraigned at Guild* 
all on a charge of having quartered on his shield the arms of 
idward the Confessor. He slewed that he had borne these 
inns te years without giving offence ; and that they had 
leen eaeigned to him by a decision of the heralds. The 
aourt, however, pronounced it sufficient evidence that he 
UfMfed to the attainment of the throne, and doomed this 
laUant and accomplished nobleman to perish on the scaffold. 
¥ith respect to the duke of Norfolk, it was difficult to find 
Tea a- pretended ground of accusation ; and in this dilemma 
Bcoane was had to a bill of attainder, which passed the 
Dose; but the king growing worse, the duke's enemies were 
jarful that, in waiting till the close of the session, the usual 
me for obtaining the royal assent, their victim might escape ; 
ttdy therefore, the chancellor stated to the lords that his 
lageaty, who was desirous to fill up the offices held by the 
like .of Norfolk, had appointed certain lords to signify his 
went to the bilL This done in due form, and at tlie moment 
Mii Henry was lying in the agonies of death, an order was 
i^iatdied to the lieutenant of the Tower, to execute- his 
riBoner the next morning. Providence directed otherwise ; 
sibre the sun rose on that morning, Henry VIII. had ceased 

• *« It hms always been a subject of doubt whether this will was executed by Henry. 
I tb* vA of the seventeenth century it was placed in the chapter house, at Wes^ 
iMtcr, and consists of several sheets of coarse soft paper, tooked together with a 
ftid of green and white ribband, the writing of a mean and slovenly character. The 
n is aigned at the head of the first, and at the end of the last page, with the king's 
nd writing, as was pretended ; but the character was fairer than ever he could make, 
d tlie hand stift On comparing the hand on the will with his stamp and his usual 
Bdwritbg^ it agreed with neither.** 
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native 'geniQa wad talente ; ttid'by his generosity to 
who were distinguished for learning. During the 
Wolsey, Henry-allowed -that prelate to maintain a eon- 
is passions, which, after the death of that minister, 
manageable. He grew rapacious, prodigal, ohstinate^ 
ious ; suspicious wherever he plai5cd eonfidenoe, 
certain in his friendships a& he was merdlefts in Mi 
ts. Inflated with pnuse from interested admirerfl^ 
spised every man's judgment but his own, and in 
'policy and religion acted as if he werq^ hideed, in^ 
[n supporting the spiritnal supremacy, the national 
me debased,- the people of England shrank into a 
ilaves, not so much fVom the despotism of the king 
e obsequious submission of tli*e two honses of pari* 
ided to the assumption of the ecclesiastical powei^, 
ervilityof the two religious parties which difided 
The Bpiritual peers were i[io more than ihe dele* 
he king, exercising a precarious authority, deter* 
it his pleasure; tiie great families of the preceding 
ho had often resisted a sovereign's attempt to en- 
pon their rights, had, by successive limitations^ 
xtinct^-*— their vast possessions had been frittered 
)ng the fafourites and dependents of the courts 
)mmons had not yet acquired sufficient importance 
any efiectual barrier to the power of the crown, 
parliament opened, or closed, it presented a scene 
"thy of an oriental divan, as the constant theme of 
sllor and the speaker's addresses was the character 
g ; and the orators, in their efforts to surpass each 
the king^s vanity with the most hyperbolical praise, 
ell * said, " he was unable, he believed all men were 
) describe the unutterable qualities of the royal 
le sublime virtues of the royal heart :" Rich told 
'' in wisdom he was equal to Solomon, in strength 
ge to Sampson, in beauty and address to Absalom ** 
ley declared, that " God had anointed him with ^tua 
dom above his fellows, above iVve Q\\\ftt Viv^i^ ^^^ 
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a«fc ahamm ail U> predecessors ; bad given Urn a ptiM 1 
I^MMge of ibe maifUms, »iih wbU-h he bad pro&lnudtl j 
Mammm Caiwih ; • pcdcct kaowl^d^ or the art of nar, tf I 
jittA be had gucd tbc ntcKt brilliaDt victories, at the ai 

HS; ksd a perfect knowledgeflf 0*4 1 
'. fajr whtdi he bad for tbirty jcmsm 
I tbc Ucflria^ of peace, while »U Ike odar 
f Earope suftrad tbeealaoiitivs of war." AsiAn 
It sacred majesty'' were repealed, oru} 
%gsfnaMta «ias pronouaced, tbe lords nac ani llU 
r, in uikem of respect and aescat, fiondpw 
c dcBii-pid OD the tfarooe. 
^■esc temml csBtbiaatioiis ^ve to Henn dw nmL 
dufotic Bva; OTs the lires, the fortunes, and Ihe Inbtfiin 
«f hi* watgitUi so that be lif ed as if be had persiudtd him- 
sdf iMo a bdief that the paramount duty of every inditiM 
m hit kiagdon was, to submil and obey; but, aaibenaif 
birt aw ia jaady obiertM. " Happilv, the forms of i *» 
gVfcnMCM Wtfie stiD nifiered to exist: into these fcna i 
^idtflrnsnlaBcetoaibitniry power gradualiy JDfuscditdf; 
Iha pMcMMns of Uw crown were opposed by tbe dMBitf 
Ibe people; and-ihe result ofalong-and arduous v 
waa that coattitDtion, which, far more tfaan a centorT^b 
exiciied the envy a&d the adiniralton of Europe." 




Chapter XXIX. 

EDW.UID VI. 

On the same day that Ihe new king was proclaimed, 1H 
cfasneellor read lo the two houses of parliament that partef 
(he late kind's wiU in which Ihe sixteen in divt duals, nameciD 
his eiecutore, were, hy that instrument, to constitute (be 
I privy couueil, and exercise the authority of the crown, untft 
e young king, now only ten years old, should haye 
eted his eighleenlh -jeor. hi\ l<jTn,e^ 



ould haTB Ij^l^ 
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Is of regency had beeu exercibed -by the house of 

but Henry VIII., by a special statute, obtained in his 

had secured to himself the power of providing for the 
istration of goYernment during his siiccesuor^s minority; 
ers patent, or by his last will, sigpied with his own 
, As the piarsons named' in this instrument 'were all, aa 
e, new men, and persons, who had enjoyed, almost ex« 
sly, the privilege of access to the king's chamber during 
it illness, the udminaiion excited surprise and dissatis-^ 
r throughout the nation : nor did the members of this 
Hincil continue unanimous longer than to bind them- 
by oath to the sacred observance of the conditions im- 
upon them by this , inistrument. The first discussion 
red their union. The ambition of Hertford, uncle to the 

king, led him to aspire to the office of protector of the 
and guardian of the king's person : a nleasure which 
rongly opposed by the chancellor, as being contrary, in 
bearings, to the intention of the testator, who had in* 

each of the exe-cutors with equal powers. A strong 
-y.had been previously secured, and Wriothesley with* 
is opposition, on an understanding that Hertford would 

any instance,' act without the concurrence of his col* 
3^. By a clause in the body of the will Henry had 
liem a charge to ratify every gifl^ and perform every 
e, that he had made before his death. With a scrupur 
Kactness the council examined Paget, Herbert, and 
» who had been more constantly about the royal per- 
an the others, and from their depositions it was in- 

that the king intended creating Hertford duke of 
Set, and giving to the others of the council certain 
Kid dignities ; and to each an addition of yearly income^ 
from the revenues of the dissolved monasteries, or stitt 
ing to existing bishoprics. These matters being 

among themselves, the council issued orders for the 

Hertford had previously intrigued to procure the office of Protector is evident 
roUowing^ passage of a letter afterwards written to himb^ Y%^%V.— '*'^^«TO«a5cstet 

promised we iu the galierj at Westminster* \>eioi« VI^qX^tmASci ^w^a «^% 'o'^ "^ 
le kiag that dead is; remember what you pTomisedme \tKm.^^laaX«^^ ^\x^t<t 
b me aboat the place which yoa now occapy," — 3t)\y 1t\^M^ 



«^ltelatolda^«. uid ibmprqMUKdferi 




■nMt. it M> *H< oT the delicate •<»<« <ir the 
h* MM ^^ ivpoKd Ihst, instead of otHoviLa ^^ 
mmam rf *» ■rc W* *ii |j . firo, Tnwiting *e kiaKft^ rf/ K 
|Miww llK Ktetin of ttie rralm. md ikca. -"^ ^^' 
pMffe r tef nre vaiDf to a*Mi»t ur| obtT'i'^^^S* '^i 
bfKkvdjlkefanwHiiow rewrwd, by iita4**2i|»^' 
*<»l»Aepaapktopn«e<k lb e oath of thettjJ.* g ^^t "^^ 
I here pnspnt kinvfij 
... by tbe Uws of Godii"- ^^ 

n impoUl of this reaite. A*^^****^ 
d cmMMtion is apponnritl^ ^«* ^ 
MUecaari pem ef ike bnd to be thi<: day. ViUj«^]r: sV**^ 
*i»li«e.Mdgireywegoad wills and a9Miiu»*^L <f* , 

rfvfiMK* *» be famd \a do ?" 

i, Cnaaaet prouuuuced a short rfS* ^v- 

! the JDOB^ moHBrch thatj "the F'*^^*^^*^ 

h he bd josl m^ ronid not affect Iris riglil M^ .^^^^ 3 

TTiat right hehaddeiin*^^^ T 

aeilher the hishop rf Bmoi«9«**^%A ! 

r bbtop, eoolA impose condifion^ on bin ii> tt^^A 

1, nor pretend to deprive him of his crowo, <•*• la^' 

I be had broken his coronation -oaCfa. Yet * ^iS 

f^us. SCTTed la admonish bim of his daties, •Sl* 








tdwhib ti. bos 

Icegerent, and Chrisfe vicnr, to sec that God 

^, and idolalry be destroyed ; that the tyranny 

f Rome be banUhed, and imafi^es be remured; 

' '^f!ue and reven^ vice ; to justify the innocent and 

* pofrr; to repress violence and execute justiue. 

^ **** this, and he would become a seoond Josioh, 

fj "i^ vvould remain to the end of days." 

r*;^ '**■ ^Bd undaunted spirit of Wriothcsley, the new 

"(i^, ***^wopton, did not suit the ambitious views of tbe 

-- *^^ ^^ « was glad to notice the ciiancellor's imprudence 

f^^ ^"* ^ 'he great seal to a commission witliout consult- 

a^^ _, ^-^^agues lo deprive liirn of the chancellorship; 

^^as followed by a grant of letters patent, which 

^»*^ ^Somerset the whole authority of the crown: bo 

't>i^;-^^__~' "*"^'"S Henry had been two tnonths dead, th« 

^ll ^* - he had confided to the joint wisdom of sixteBii 

n one individual, the Protector. 

pearance of amity was kept up ; at Paris 

~~^ice was performed for the repose of the soul of 

; and at (he death of Francis, which happened 

las oF requiem was sung in the church 

* London ; but Henry II., son and succeflsor to 

who followed the advice of the duke of Guise; 

'-.nal of Lorraine, refused to fulfill the alliance with 



French monarch felt deeply interested in the 
~Wfaiit queen of Scotland, and would not assume 
^on that should prevent his interference in hef 

^^^^^^ ^ kin» Henry VII L had meditated to obtain the 
~*~V-^ the young queen of Scotland, but, beins; foiled m 

*" ,^"V^t by the policy of cardinal Bethune, he listened to 
~ ■^ii seize the cardinal in his road through the countjr 

*^^ *This time Bythune escaped the snare of his ene* 
^:l.^^X: the survivors of tliat party assassinated the cardi- 
^^-^ ^ castle of St. Andrew, two years afterwords, Knox, 
^^-^,.^\Bh reformer, with a number of hi.s disciples, j mned ■ 
^^-erers, and ihey obtained the protection of H™^|^^H 




L 
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'Kam m li47 ibe Pr«rt«tor renened I 
natienn of Beihnne, and ihey eugag^ed to 
mgv of ibeit in&nl sovereigii with Gdwird cf J 
•■A a3m» ftaaised lo aiil an Eaglish simy IM'H 
pafcd lo be sent into ScotUnd lo lake p 
jnmf qoeca. Amo, the goveraor of ScMlui 
«ned MCret inteliigmice of Somerset's iiiicnlioii,Jd 
ttenol the aid of France. Meantiiae thePM 
•Hit/ Warwick, marched Hilh a numerous Binffl 
d were victorious st the greU i^<^*^ 
_ The raloiu of the English did «h««'* 
tbe lutioDal jealousy nhicli the Sco(iM»f"'' 
Mwafds them ; in an assembly <■■' ^';''^' 
1 to renew the sUiance with their ::i 
of the young queen to the daii}il. 

ahe fhoutd be educated in the Frentii 

tried b; tnrf art u> change tbat deteniiiaaUu>>io^*^t' 
PTg'"*^ i a powerfii] army seconded his p 
SeMs, aaaisted by a large B()uadron of FrcaA ^ 
bvop^ fivced the Eo^isb to retreat from their K 
joaag tpKoi and het househuld were conveyed *"'"' 
Dwnbaitoa (o Brest, nhence the princess Marf**' 
doeled to St. Gennaio en ha.je, and contracted UU' 
baahand, the dauphin ofFrauFe. 

While these things were passing abroad, reiigW* ""^^l] 
iMtoD was making great progress at home: ihe^*^ 
who. during the life of the late monarch, bad betnW*' 
aequiaus in obeying his will, were now the mitft d'^'^i 
act contrary to tbeir former principles. They had ^^^s 
the form of goiemment, and next undertook lo estVV 
fUfrrent religious creed ; and ihetr new opinions wert'^ 
Ailly transfiised into the mind of the young king, whoaW 
believed thai (he worship enforced by his father was idolili" 
Tel to change the established creed was an enterprise^ 
Ihey saw would be attended with danger and difficiihy, bul 
which Cranmer resolred (o overcome. He began by eofora 
the compliance of the bishops to the wiU of tbe council. 
nsgaed lus ecclesiaslicaX aa&onVs. fAt^\^^, as it cmOV 
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crown, it must have expired with the last king^. He 
i the coancil to restore him to his former jurisdiction^ 

it by a commission from them till such commission 
a revoked by the soverei^. Visitors were appointed, 
Doined the bishop, clergy, and many householders in 
>cese ; these they required on oathto obey the royal in* 
— the power of preaching was confined to such ofth^ 
n only as should obtain licences from the Protector 
itropolitan ; and a book of homilies^ compiled by Crtm^ 
i the paraphrase of Erasmus on the New Testament* 
only books permitted to be read in- the churches. Re* 
these books Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, main* 
long and animated controversy, proving that th^y 
octrines which were irreconcileable with the creed 
kI by act of parliament; and. accused Cranmer, who 
>08ed the hook of homilies, of duplicity in reprobating 
ons whidi he had taught during the life of the late 
d in a letter to him said, *' After your gr&ce h^tth 
"s continually lived in agreement of that doctrihe^ 
ir late sovereign lord, now, so suddenly after, hia 
write to me that his highness was seduced, it' is, I 
Ml, a very strange speech." Cranmer, glad x>f any 
silence so dangerous an opponent as Gardiner, who 
d by the ixew party, and respected by the old for his 
and abilities, his spirit and influence, detained the 

dose prisoner in the Fleet during the whole of the 
ession. j •. 

t session, whatever of church property had* escaped 
ity of the late monarch, was seized by the council m 
t of the sovereign. Most of the new acts which 
id on the rights and liberties of the people in 
sign were repealed. The royal assent was given to 
ermitting the marriage of the clergy, but with a re- 
ation attached to it of perpetual continency, as more 
t spiritual character, and rendering them better able 
to their ministry, because they would be mote €i^» 
idly cares and embarrassments \ axvd \.o ^ivqi^OdaxXs^ 
of conunuDioa under both k\ud&, T\ie ^^OX<sw «Ji 



^ 1 ine Kinfr. ana cnan^ me present form ot tbe govern: 

- I ansrer of the Protector was excited by the inan 

1 |ter«uasions of Dudley, earl of Warwick, a mu - 

*^ ( profli<rate habits, who aimed to raise his own te 

ruin of Somerset, in whose breast he had Idaio 
hatred towards his brother. He issued tkeviU 
your.^ Seymour was instantly conveyed to the IWH 
three charges were exhibited a^inst him, irhidd 
with disdain, and claimed to be confronted with hie 
but. in imitation of the illegal precedents of the la 
bill of attainder against him was brought into 
of lords ; where it was strongly opposed, on tl 
that the accused had a right to be confronto 
accusers, and that it was unreasonable to condei 
he had been heard. No notice being taken of t! 
strar.ce, the lords repeated the message, and r 
answer, that the king thought it unnecessary to I 
«used at the bar of the house. Three days af\ei 
assent had been given to the bill, the warrant was 
the execution of Seymour, who, to the last mon 
existence, declared his innocence ; and the peopl 
believed his assertion, it being well known that he 
exhibited any enmity towards the king, but that h 
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of Seymour, pronounced him to have led a sensual, 
= ite, irreligious, life, and to have died suitably to that 
'dangerously, irksomely, horribly*," 
Fstilities did not cease between England and Scotland 
i series of untoward events had exhausted the resources 
■jtracted all the attention of the English government to its 
eternal situation. Among many causes of discontent, that 
y depreciation of the currency in the late reign was one of 
i.-rost grievous. The agriculturists had discovered that 
jtsiras gained by the growth of wool than of com, whence 

was discouraged. Many portions of the wastes and 
ons, which in former times, particularly on the estates 
■^monks and clergy, had been allotted for the common use 
. labourers and the poor, were, by the present proprietors, 
red ; and thus the more indigent classes of individuals 
-deprived of the means of support. The discontented 
^ their private sufierings with the innovations in reli- 

and as the day approached on which the use of the old 
y was to cease and the new one to begin, the common 
STOse in various counties at the same time, and England 
~ited a state of general insurrection. It was now that the 

were recalled from Scotland; ma4ial law was pro- 
&d in every part of the kingdom, and in the course of 
ononths about four thousand men perished in the field, 
Ue hand of the executioner. 

fc principal leader of the insurgents was Ket, who planted 
3[idard on Moushold-hill, near Norwich, there erected for 
Kf a throne, and performed the functions of a legislator 

a spreading oak. He was afterwards executed on 



in that sermon said, that as Seymoiir laid his head on the block he told the 
!ff tiM liautenant to bid his servant speed the thiog that he wot of. That servant 
"^Mnded, and confessed that his master had by some means made himself ink m 
»r, had naed for a pen the aiglet of a point which he plucked from his ho89« 

written two letters to the lady Mary and lady Elisabeth, which he sewed 
« aole oi s velvet shoe. The shoe was opened, and the letters were found : their 
Ls to excite the jealousy of the king's sisters against the protector as their great 
^ence the preacher concluded that God had clean forsaken him. *' Whether^** 

*« he be saved or no, I leave it to God ; bat surely Ve "waa s^ ^\0&r,^ \EA.\k^ vodi. 
Ki i« well rid of bim,"^See Latxmx&'s Fottfth SarRum vn \Ni« ^t%\ ^^x^^* 
iton, tubamed of the passaire, hare thoaght woD«t to oxavX \X.<— ^v&^* 



Ml nywliiiiirj fi>r mctive dciticitt. 

Tbe «wl of Warwick had bMB i 
irilwUioD : be now openly oppoeod ths SMMii 
•ad in tbe prcMncc of the coundl. made Bewi 
Ura, upOD which the lords required that he i 
«Aee of protector, and " be contented to be 
teg to JtHllce wad reaton," llie duke tiii 
Jlostility of Warwick, bj addreising to him i 
tw; in answer to which, the earl and hia fi 
ell Tindictive motives, but inMated on an a 
-niision ; Mid Somerset was condncted to i 
refomtiita were alarmed for the fate of tlie n 
their apprriiensions disappeared at the meet! 
when a circular letter to the clergy iafoni 
kin^fl intentioe to coDtinoe the reformation ; 
iag his Nubjecta t% deliver op all books contai 
of the former service, that they might be 
,wa« followed by an act which obliged every | 
fine who kept such a book in his house, 
' HMmtime Somerset made a frank mad unq 
iedgment of hia guilt ; and was compelled to 
il^eet Bubmission, wherein he threw himself 
Ids BOvereigD, and expressed hiEoself grateful 



Ml 

^0 *•'''"''' «>.0Bed to purge *e 

N,tt, obeyed*; j"*^;,,,, and ret^^^^^^ „po« 

•tto/^ltedistfecUdP^Jje began tbeJ*P ^^ , at 

fcr. t>i«bop of ^^JUde b«. ••^^'^^J '^er of the Umg 

.„!•« C«o«. •»^J^'Uhattberigbt'J^^^,„ .„V.is pre- 

th« l**''^*^!' not less *an»th^ ^^^^^^^ age, 

.«- » . «t «o*^ Wh refractory <^»"" . before bw 
'"^' ««»ed; fot^J^^e bUl^op appe_a-^^^ g„„as. a 
t>e »^**- r. » had three thmgs. ^.^^,^3^, 

*>W them he b ^^^ ft,,, we^e •t ^^^ ^^^ ^ 
» -, and a 80tt\ . "» , ^^^er P^T^. ,_ed that he 

^^db»defertwe "/"Vi; and avowed 

^"^^'''Ild^S ^««^ *:;e hiving explained 
^e bad declwm ^^^„^ the n ^^^.^^ei^t 

. and e»^*^* ,!^ained a P«90«^ ^^ouW serve 
^, Bonner re© ^j^., e«amp'e ^^j. ^^4 

Ubeen in»*f «V*;,bo had ""^^^Xmination. 
^ituhopG^^- klnernnder^en^^^^^^^^^ to his 

V,,heToW«^« that ^^'^ J^l a worse ceU 
questions «ere P reconducted ,„!,, 

=J\o answer, and he f,,v»dden the u^ ^^^ ,^ e 

^B^et «>»ft««":jVtbe «S^^*°r.'^ Itban that of a 

«r, and deP«''tn was n^ore desvwble ^^^ ^^,^, 

^hose conveTS»on;^a , ,V.e b^ ^^ f„rthei 

tsbops. the ^f^^ : Jor her d^h^ ,„ th 

.to express to «^P religion mf ^^^ ^ 

--' •^''\''hir"^«^«^^\''^\ tTpV>s^^ the real u 
^ in ^^^J^'wct vas to acco J ^^^pl, , 

■ bet tbat b«^i „„ Ws de»^^"^f ^fo^n^alion. T 
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lies agttinsl every priest who should celebrale, tn 
or woman who shuuld attend where a priesi Klebn 
even in a private liouse, gave the opporliinilj ofai 
Mary that she must conform to the provisjous of If 
In her reply, the princess hinted ilia[ ikMi 
refuse the indulgence of liberty of worsbiplotlit 
of him who hud raised thetn from notiiing la (Iff 
rank; and an appea! to the protection ofbooi 
emperor, rendered it politic id the coundl Unf 
her wishes. But they only did this for a *»/■ 
a few months two of her chaplains weB*ii' 
a pretence that the permission was limiteditttXI 
son, and did not extend to Jier liousehoid. ^f 
consented to see the lords of the council, bvt b' 
was far from being satisfactory. She aasenedlta*! 
was God's, and that she would neither change tuti 
dissemble lier opitiioii*.'' They replied, th»t"lhl 
not constrain her faiili, but insisted that she sboii 
a subject, and not rule like a sovereign." 

The ambassador of her cousin, the emperor, M 
with a declaration of war, provided Edward refiwl 
the promise he had given in her favour. The j( 
who had persuaded himself that he ought not W 
sister to continue the practice of an idolatrous wo 
perplexed ; but the bishops assured the royal 
" though to give license to sin, was sin, ye 
wink at it for a time, might be borae, so all bul 
were used." The king lamented, with tears, ibei 
of his sister. To proceed with seeming impartiiW 
fenders of the royal household were first punisli« 
Dr. Mallett. head chaplain in the family of the " 
sent to the Tower; on which occasion an active 
ence ensued : many of those letters are still extant, 
of them the coimcil say, " Our greatest chan; 
substance of our faith, no, not in one article of 'out 
the difference is that we use the ceremonies, obi 
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cliurch did. You use the same that corruption 

^^Sht in, and very barbarousness and i^orance 

' ^.inci seem to hold for custom a^inst truth, and 

^ ^«ainst custom." She declined entering into the 

* ^^Od contended that the king was too young to 

^^^ch matters. " Give me leave," she said, ** to 

think touching your majesty's letters. Indeed 

with your own hand ; and nevertheless, in my 

your majesty's in effect. Because it is well 

^though (our Lord be praised) your majesty hath 

^^Wledge and greater gifts than any others of your 

'is not possible that your highness can be judge in 

eligion. And therefore I take it that the matter 

f proceedeth from such as do wish .these things 

^^, which be most agreeable to themselves ; by 

(your majesty not offended) I intend not to 

science." 

the princess was informed that it was the royal 
kt she should conform to the law, and that the 
ice should no longer be used in her house. To 
lor and others who brought her this intelligence, 
_ '* Rather than use any other service than was 
^^ death of the late, king, my father, I will lay my 
Vklock and suffer death. When the king^s majesty 
^ to such years that he may be able to judge these 
''^^self, his majesty shall find me ready to obey his 
^ religion ; but now, though he, good sweet king, 
^Te knowledge than any other of his years, yet it is 
^ible that he can be a judge of these things. If my 
*^8 do say no mass, I can hear none. They may do 
^ as they will ; but none of your new service shall be 
^ my house, or I will not tarry in it*." From this time 
^^posed that the princess heard mass more privately; 
i^ council thought it prudent to connive at the circum- 
1^ without taking further notice of it. The king's health 
I a precarious state, which caused Mary sometimes to 
ler brother : she was, on those occasions, attended by 

« Lx]ioAAD,yol..Tii. page 96.| 




•fmlllwinltr agunBtftlldTetiderB. Bat Uw 
preacher whom no dread of punishiBSBt a 
Bocher of K«ait; she, with Von Pathi ^ 
the flunei fer Unitarian prinelplee. WfaE 
wu practised on the natives, a wide latitn 
Ibreign religionists and dissenters ; but wl 
distracted by religious quarrels, the coupl 
eonfuHon by the disputes of Somerset ai 
4nke had come out of the Tower, his p«r 
restored to him, end the Icing ^pointed 
bedchamber; and a. reconciliation seen 
efltoed between him and the earl of Warwit 
of lord Lille, Warwick's- eldest son, with 
daughters of Somerset. Yet the heads of 
were at variance ; Somerset sought to re 
had lost, Warwick resolved not to descend 
bad attained. Their fears and suspicions 
^Ittruat each other; each had treacherous 
•sted advisers, who goaded their irritated 
ftf revenge and bloodshed. Somerset som 
Maamination alone could free him from tl 
his enemies ; while Warwick acted with a i 
tad decision which, as he was fully acquai 
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^PocMHkm of the bnmd seal; then to set fire to the 

i|^/^ depart for the Isle of Wight Somerset was 

^r'' ^*Md sent to the Tower, whither he was followed the 

^ -^ ^y his dnchess, and several of their most intimate 

^^'^ wdl were treated as prisoners. Wliile preparations 

for their trial, Edward's attention was diverted 

^ of his uncle, by the arrival of the queen dowager 

She had been in France, and, at the request of 

^Aung, passed through England to avoid a long 

sett and was treated with great respect and 

»ing invited to London. The king met her in 

^ J» kissed her, and led her to her chamber. They 

in state, and at her departure, she received a 

le hundred marks from the city, and a valuable 

the king, 
proceeded in the cause against Somerset, whom 
some deliberation, acquitted of the charge of 
pronounced guilty of having conspired to seize 
n Warwick, one of the privy councillors; for 
condemned to lose his life, and was beheaded 
ill, about six weeks afler his trial ; having spent 
"Sng space, between that and his execution, in the 
Ty cell in which his younger brother had been 
his order not three years before; but who had 
1 so great an indulgence from him, as he had re- 
his bitterest enemies, since the duke was allowed 
il. 
Aament met the day following that of the execution 
^^t As it had been convened by him, many of its 
from attachment to his memory, defeated as much 
ji^^*"^ ^eir power the measures of the new minister, and 
w ^ed to dissolve it. At its close, the royal assent was, 
^rst time, given for a legal provision fur the poor ; 
.^"^ttiority granted to the churchwardens to collect the 
/^^Utions, with power to the bishops to punish the de- 
^h. The book of common prayer, which the legislature 
three years since attributed to the aid of the Holy Ghost, 
^nrent during this session, by the advice of Bucer and 



ut 



lull 



Peter Martyr, and the approbation of a committee of Wi 
niid diviiice, several omissions, explanations, and imp 
ments. A most benelicial amendment in the admiiuBti 
of justice was row introduced in cases of treason, so th 
person could be convicted of that crime unless on the a 
two lawful aecusera, who should openly avow and nui 
Iheir charges against the accused. 

Though the late statute had established the una 
lilurijy in every diocese of the king:(lom, in IreUrtd, ukae 
the English language was but little understood, it was i 
only in those places where an armed force compelled its ia- 
trodxction. During the last-rei^n, Cranmer bid frtxiibtd 
to every teat of orthodoxy promulgated bj- Henry. Snalbc 
death of that monarch he had receded from the opuiiira»\i« 
had formerly entertained ; so that it at last beeame difficnk 
to decide what was, or was not, to be considered af ihe 
English church. To remedy the evil, Cran:r.„r abtoiiMdn 
order from the council to compose a body of religiooj dtc- 
trine, which arduous undertaking^ he completed in tvovois; 
the first contained a collection of the articles of religion; Hw 
second was a code of ecclesiastical constitutions, Itet 
matters, so important to the reformation, were compttlcd ^ 
the last parliament. When Edward summoned the mm- 
hers of the two houses in the spring of 1653, his weiksttir 
of health compelled him to meet them at his residence *f 
Whitehall. It was the object of the minister to atxA 
money for the liquidation of the king's debts; but as all Ut 
measures had latterly been opposed by the friends of Ml 
deceased rival, to secure a majority in the lower hoaM 
orders had been issue<l to the sheriffs to pay attention 10 tt 
recommendation of the privy councillors in their respidil* 
districts: ufou this sixteen individuals were nominatrilf 
the king in different letters to the sheriffs, and thus ih 
desired subsidy was obtained. 

Northumberland, by his rapacity, had so increased bi* 
former possessions during the la.st two years, that he heldi 
pre-eminence of wealth and power, such as had never befwf 
been enjoyed by an^ avibjecl \w vke tealoi ; but the precariwB 
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'Hke wt nMlg iafB hcahli rendered the minister very 
M^lf^ tte mteurof seedring to Mnnelf the riches and 
|i i|Mf had BO iDdofltfioosIy aoqoired. He yery reason- 
^ f l i>Wi glHi tte»if«H wer6 left to the mmj of his enemies, 
pMliaUy atone ftr his ambition on the scaffold. It 
bMMlM Ilia policy to multiply the resources of his 
ittda ; eivery ofllce at conft was succesaiyeiy intrusted to 
■ror Olbier of Us cieatuies* whose predecessors reoeived 
■rty pcnitoM aa the reward of their resignation and the 
l»eof Ihsht^iiu senricea. To connect his own with the 
laaiil»«r«iMr ftmilies» he married his fourth son, Guilford 
hihgfb^tar^JtfdyJaae Gray, the grand-daughter of Mary, 
ker t» Hsmy VIIL; his daughter Catharine to Lord 
aoft of the earl of Huntingdon; and contrived 
■Hriige between the lady Cath&rine Gray* and lord 
AOtaoD of theearl of Pemlwoke, who was indebted 
of Northumberland both for his title and his 
||Mrtyi;9-19or did the ministar^s ambition stop here ; but 

<rfalanning symptoms in the king^s disorder, 
his physicians to declare his life could, at most, 
|H|liMi«My a.few weeks, he suggested to the sick monarch 
^•idhagar that would ensue from {he bigotry of Mary, who 
pit MJphmge the nation into the daririkeas of error and 
llMlitei/' And he ventured to ask, how ^* he, the king, 
pMiMinrer it before God, if, by his connivance, he should 
Mk, avhUe he had it in his power to avert, so direful an 
^ She statute of illegitimacy, Northumberland said, was 
^appsiMaled, as regarded the ladies Mary and Elizabeth, 
|M|^ tkerefiNre, only to make a will, like his father did, and 
jrfNtfie' erown on the posterity of his aunt the French 
JT' 'The sick monarch listened with feelings of appro- 
Aetaated by a belief that h^ was right in assuming 
power which had been exercised by his father, or, 
i«ps, he deemed it a duty to sacrifice the ties of blood to 
MiHwats of rdigion, he himself sketchied a rough draft of 
bi - !'r ■ 



iM«h« dMsMtr, tke lad j Mary Orar, who ia IMS was fartiraly 
|^|»Jfpti|lgay^ fta gMflwaaa portar. Ha waaOtlaiiett nam ilia the moat 
lAnwiimMtmut EUsatetfctbrtwQMBiVBikviktoiQiniQfa. 



I of ibe Cfown; and whm itwasfaiihtt 
, ttw copy with his name &boTe and below, ■ 
«■ «M!h DMrgia. 

Bdw^rd wat for the jud^s, informed tb«m behadwc^ 1 
Aa daacvn which might ensoe to the laws and bbertiaii 
^^Am of the rountry, ta C3.s« of Man's MicM»aB,ia ' 
IdkMi W draw up • Ugai instrumrat accadiapli Al { 
ThcT would have t^vnomstaM, h 



■ p«f«iDptorT. 
i chirf justice informed ibe lords of Ibe 

h an initrument as the king required wcmM 
who had drawn the plan, and those who aMMdII. (• A« 
pcnaltiea of treason : at which Northumberlaad waWhArife 
rage, and called them " iraitors," and said, '* he ww itrfrto 
Hgbt any man in so just a quarrel." The judgv« itfumatU 
lo Edward, thai ihe successinn had been settled Vr Mntb 
and could onl\ be altered by bringing a new bill inlepvli^ 
ment. Ed»ardrepealedhisorder, that the inslnimat t^**" 
be prepared. The lords were soon subdued bv ihf 4m* 
and pramiaes of Northumberland ; and Cranmer, «Wt It- 
quested admission into the royal presence, confrasn All k 
had the weakness to yield to Ihe wishes of EMwaid. «mM| 
to his own convietioD ; and that hariiij^ done so, he rmM 
to support the mea:3ure. But Northumberland, eridMrf) | 
(tarfui that the will should not prove effective, eonlriwlM | 
the signatures of four-arul -twenty of the legal adrixers of ti I 
cK>nn should appear to another paper, lo which they pie^'' I 
their oaths and honour to " observe every article coirtrf"^ 
in his majesly's own device, respecting the succeMtos, ^ 
scribed with his majesty's hand, in six several places, ai"^ 
livered to certain judges and other learned men, that it t^ 
he written in full order." Tliis instrument was engrosM^il 
parchment, carried to the chancery, and authenticated ^ 
the great seal. 

Mortli umber land's next step was to get possession of A> I 
person of ihe lady Mary : he superseded the constable of il* 
Tower with one of his own creatures; he secretljr provided lb 
ptact with amniui\U\Qn -, and. ^e ^invc«.%% -««& re<\uired, bj ■ 
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far from the king^a counci], to repair to the court ; but 
vin^ received a friendly hint of her dangrer» when on the 
id, she hastened back to Kenninghall in Norfolk. 
rhe expected occurrence of the kind's death happened on 
K.6ih of July, 1553. His abilities were equal, and, per- 
.ps, superior to most boys of his age ; but it must be re- 
embered that, when the lords admired the precocious wis- 
m of their sovereign, who, at the age of twelve and fourteen, 
onounced bis opinion in the council, with all the gravity of 
atured experience, that his preceptors had delivered their 
vn sentiments in short notes, with which they furnished him. 
ith respect to his religious belief, he was taught to consider 
his first duty to extirpate the worship of his fathers ; and 
ith his last breath wafled a prayer to heaven that liis sub- 
its might be preserved from the infection of " papistry ;*' 
if it may be questioned whether his early death has not 
oved a benefit to the church of England, as it is now 
tablished. His sentiments were tinged with Galvanism : 
attempt was made to persuade him that episcopacy was an 
pensive and unnecessary institution ; and it is probable that, 
a few more years, what then remained as the possessions of 
s iMshoprics and chapters, might have been devoured by the 
Mcity of the royal favourites. The following passage, from 
ctter sent by Hobey to the protector, in 1549, will ])rove to 
i reader that there was cause to apprehend such a result, 
the consequence of the present system of government. He 
fB^ ** The foreign protestants have good hopes, and pray 
rnestly, therefore, that the king's majesty will appoint unto 
B good bishops an honest and competent living, sufficient 
' tiheir maintenance, taking from them the rest of their 
ridly possessions and dignities, and thereby avoid the vain 
ify that telleth them truly and sincerely to do their duty.** 
I had been told that 1500 horsemen had mustered at ikus- 
s to meet the prince of Spain : " which,'* he adds, ** when 
leafd, remembering what great service such a number of 
Men men were able to do, specially in our country, wherein 
BO much lack of good horsemen, it caused me to declare, 
der your grace's correction, what I thought ; earnestly to 
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wish with all my heart that, standing with the 1 
miijesty's pleasure and your prudence, all the prebends* 
England were converted to the like use, for the defence of 
country, and the maintenance of honest poor gentlen 

Edward died unmarried, though an alliance had be« ^ 1 
jected between him and a daughter of Henry 11. of F>n» 1 

He was buried in Henry VII. 's chapel at Westminsler. | 

Christ's Hospital in London, that of St. ThomajinSeo* ' 

wark. and several free -.schools, owe their establishnwol W the 

bounty of Edward VI. 




CuiFTER XXX. 
MARY. 




DUBiNQ the last short reign the governora and 
of the king: "ei^e so occupied by their own ambitimrim 
and the progress of religious reform, that the ot^HM ^ 
nation&l policy were neglected ^ and !SDn-]s[,d was iftititi 
from the high station she had previously tnaialuntd i" 
Europe. The eiLtension of enclosures, and the new pnctict 
of lelting lands at rack-rents, had driven from their bono 
numerous families, whose fathers had lived on the MM 
farms for many generations ; which, with the numbers nbs 
had formerly been relieved at Ihe dilTerent monasteries, soil- 
creased the classes of the poor, that Lever exciaimed, "0 
merciful Lord ! what a number of poor, feeble, halt, bliiA 
lame, sickly, yea, with idle vagabonds and dissemblin'r cjil* 
mixed among them, lie and creep, begging in the WIJ 
slreets of London and Westminster." In this seasoot' 
national poverty, discontent, and immoralily, did tjueen Mnj 
ascend the ihrone of England, 

Mary had hitherto been guided by the advice, and p* 

tected by the remonstrances, of Charles V., emperor of Ow 

, many. Tliis sovereign, with his rival, Henry IL of fVnCA 

[had been wulcMvA sp«c\a\OTO *vace the death of Uenrj VIII. 
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id daring the illness of his successor. Charles had dis* 
Mied Montmorenci, Mamix, and Reynard, from Brussels, 
:?his ambassadors to the English court, to inquire afler the 
ck health of Edward ; but with secret instructions to watch 
le proceedings of the council, to fathom the extent of its 
MMmrces, and to promote the accession of Mary. On the 
kher hand, the French monarch had sent the bishop of 
(rieans, and the chevalier de Gyt$, to frustrate and oppose 
le designs of the emperor ; for France feared the power of 
ilngland united to that of Germany. The wishes of Henry» 
owever, were anticipated by his faithful servant Noailles, his 
•sident ambassador in England, who offered to the council 
le aid of France, should England need its interference. 
V^hen Edward expired on the 8th of July, 1553, it was the 
itention of the council to conceal his death until they could 
scure the accession of lady Jane Gray, according to the 
ew settlement of the crown ; but a note from lord Arundel 
onveyed the intelligence privately to Mary, who was then at 
[oddesdon, and who instantly proceeded to Kenninghall in 
iorfolk, by which means she escaped being made a prisoner 
I the Tower, where every preparation had been arranged 
IT her confinement. 

LAdy Jane was then sixteen years of age, a woman of 
entle manners, and superior talents. The illness of the king 
id given her the opportunity to enjoy some days in her 
.voorite retirement at Chelsea, from whence her presence 
as required at Sion House. With perfect ignorance of the 
scamon, she obeyed the summons ; and when informed by 
le duke of Northumberland, that the king her cousin was 
Mid; that his last prayer had been to preserve the realm 
9m the infection of '* papistry," and the misrule of his 
Bters Mary and Elizabeth; that because of their being 
utards, consequently incapable by act of parliament of the 
Lccession^ he had passed them by, and had left the crown to 
a*, as his lawful heir, she trembled, uttered a shriek, and 
ink to the gpround. On her recovery she observed to those 
rmmd her^ that she seemed to herself a very unfit person to 
e a queen ; but if the right were hers, she trusted God 
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wouM ^vti h« stmtgtfa to wield Ihe sceptre to his bMldn| 
Mid for the benefit of Xht nation. Such was Jane's codEoiB 
tn a letter to queen Mary. The following day she nas a* 
ducted to the Tower and proclaimed qncen, a printed piff 
having been circulated to Jiifonii the people thiit Uie ^ra^ 
of her cluim were, the illegitimacy of the sisters Mary ttl 
'Elizabeth, who being only Edward's sister by the half bl«)4 
could not claim inheritance from him t that bein^ st'ifb 
women lliere was dan^r of Iheir subverting the libtrtiesoftbt 
people hy marriage with a foreign despot, and of mUrilif 
Iht jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome ; theu amsidaaliom 
bad induced king Ednard to limit Ihe inhentutra of IIm 
crown to the daughters of the duchess of SuliA^. «^ «• 
nigh to him in blood, " nnlurally bom within the leahn." 
These last words were introduced by the council U tu/iaie 
the Scottish line. The people listened in astonished lilcDce ', 
exeept a poor vintner's boy. one Gilbert Pot, who p«iilwilii 
his ears for bis temerity in expressing his dlsapprvbUtaB 
The nett day a messenger arrived from Mary with ■ IdtBr, 
in which she declared her right to the sovereignty, tA 
desired to be immediately proclaimed in the metrapoCs; M 
as soon as possible, in all other parts of the kingdom. TO 
was answered under the signatures of the archbishop, tbt 
chancellor, and twenty-one of the council, requiring ihlf 
to abandon her false claims, and to submit as a dutitiil Blk 
ject to her lawful and undoubted sovereig'n. The pHlt 
thought they had ensured success ; the guards had swat 
obedience to lady Jane, a fleet of twenty armed vesds Iq 
in the river, a body of troops were waiting orders in tba Ut 
of Wight, and they held the exercise of the royal authoribA 
their own hands. 

In a few hotirs the face of things was changed: ftl 
people knew nothing of lady Jane ; but past events hade* 
winced them of the ambition of Northumberland; and IbQ 
saw only in the present proceedings a plot to deprive Vmj, 
whom the people unanimously considered the rightful facbW 
'^1 crown, in order to place it upon his own be«d. 5W 

rtisaaa of Mai^ n.Uved Tcra,nd hei, and beibre she nceind 
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ths Mdity of Um cituwm, but 
lb* y r wwii cw te «dioit Um people horn tho 
m- o^ppoil Ao CMMt of the hdj Jane, and to oppose 
*«f kcvldolelwin rmL In Tain did Bidlej exhanal 
ef Ui ale qn e n ee at St. Paul's crass: the pro« 
iMii ■sltelleanMd tiiat raligkMs bdisf could afiact 
haBtory Hi/ltt mA tke eaftiNriies wcra eonAmed by the 

in their adhesion to the iBtsreittsof Maryt 
had been joined by the earl of Essex, 
Bo«eid» the Jerningfaams, Bedingfields» 
nmA Bwst of the ndghboiiriag gentry, 
d htiesa aeiaed the mind of Northumberland; 
^Bfaiyrhiaheait MM him* and he ofdeied a retreat to 
MiriMMge Mean time the conndl separated, and went in 

At Baynard's Castle a discussion was 
eail of Armdel, who asserted the right <^ the 
of Henry ¥111. When he had finished, the 
drew his sword, and eselaimed, ** If the 
of flsy laid of Arundel do not persuade you, thia 
Mary queen, or I will die in her quarrd*" 
li^iih^smiiiiiMl wkh shouts of approbation. Mary was 
al St. I^oFa cross, and the public rqeicings eyery^ 
tefh tesdmeuy of the people's joy. liady Jane, afler 
of nme days, departed for Sion4iouse ; she su^ 
I WlUsh . ftoB apprehension of her hnsbandTs dkpteasura, 
HIiKifeud efe|}eeted to his request of wearing the crown, by 
Ntffef parliament, and said she would maha him a duke, 
iMIiii^. Toi Nordiumberland was sent an order to acknow- 
%a.lf afy^ He straight proceeded with T>r. Sandys, who 
llf^pBinched the Sunday before against the daughters of 
lijili^tetliemaiket-place,and therewith tears streaming 
liMUi silee fc» proclaimed the Lady Mary, and raised his 
biifr idle ahr in token of joy. The next momhig he was ar« 
miS eri ft dnrge of high treason ; and, widi many others, 
ii ocMfdliebid to the Tower. 
'^Etothil^Eliiiibelh had tsken BO ^sstinttA contest: toan 
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ttSet from Curoberiand, which was intended 
dace her to reliaquiah her righl to the succession, »he1 
llul At t»d no right to renounce that claim su long nhf 
ddrraistier was living. Elizabeth met the new qoMl 
AUffale, and, as they rode toErether through the streets. «i| 
*ye was directed towards the royal sisters. Tn peisoul if 
pearaaceEhzabethhadlhe advantage: the figure of Uwqum 
was shon, and small ; she had noihinr^of the niajeaticpenof 
her father, nor the beauiifiil features and ^aceful aniaje (J 
hetTtuAbet; the hnes of care were imprinted on herrounlc 
nance, and her dark piercing- eyes struck with uwe all oa 
whom ihey were fixed. On entering- the Tower, the iathm 
of Sometset, the duke of Norfolk, the son of the\atclMn|;ni 
rfEwter, and Gardiner, all stale prisoners, wertknc^os 
Ibe green. Mary shed tears, called them Aet pnsaaa, bdb 
them ri«e, and gave theiu their liberty. 

She formed her council with impartiality, and the inKif 
two proclainations which drew upon her the blessinpef* 
nation: bf one she restored a depreciated currencjtail>«» 
ginal value; bjr the other she remitted to her people A(l^ 
»dy of four ahillinga in the pound on land, and two ibit&p 
and eight-pence on goods, which had been granledbjftt 
late parliament. She restored to the eourt the magnifell 
style of dress which was used in the reign of her lather, rf 
which had been exchanged by the reformed preadien,fO 
lombre and funeral appearance, more adapted, in iheiric 
tions, to eiclude the pomp of the devil. This pleased lk> 
young nubility, and gave a new impulse to all classes ef pM' 
sons. Her coronation was performed by Gardiner aftc Ik 
ancient rite, and concluded with a banquet in WeslmW 
HalL In the church Elizabeth carried the crown, an^*' 
served in a whisper to Noailles, that it was very heavy. "B* 
patient," he replied, " it will seem lighter when it is on jViT 
own head." But now that Mary was firmly seated oa lie 
throne, she knew not one in whom she could place her tof 
fidence, since of all the leading members of the council tbnt 
was not one, who, in the lifetime of her father, or her bnollKr, 
Jltntl not l>een bet eucm^ -, \m^. dv* ^MsM-iA^d. KerselT that tbt 
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pcror coiild have no interest in deceiving her, and she 
Ived to consult him on three important points, — ** the 
sfament of those who had conspired against her, the 
oe of a husband, and the restoration of the ancient wor* 
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> the first of these Charles replied, that it was the common 

sst of sovereigns that rebellion should not go unpunished^ 

^vised her to blend mercy with justice. Mary selected 

^ only from a long list of prisoners as objects of punish- 

; and no persuasion could induce her to include the lady 

in that number, because she did not consider Jane a» 

ccomplice of Northumberland, but as a mere puppet in 

ands. On the submission of the duke, and his sincere 

of repentance, as stated by bishop Gardiner to the queen 

his visit to the duke in the Tower, there is little doubt 

lie would have granted him his life, but for the inter- 

ce of his enemies, who, by an application to the emperor, 

d him to inform Mary, " that it was not safe for her or 

.«te that Northumberland should be spared." 

^regard to her marriage, the queen shewed great marks 

:ar favour to young Courteney, whose royal descent and 

vited confinement had made him the favourite of the 

:s ; but his immoral conduct, which had not hitherto been 

■3, was so disgraceful and offensive to female dignity, 

t^e soon entirely forfeited the esteem and favour of his 

eign. This immorality is noticed by Lingard (in oppo-^ 

to the assertion of Hume, who has g^ven a romantic 

laent of the circumstance on no better authority than his 

imagination) as the cause of queen Mary's rejection of 

'teney, afler she had created him earl of Devonshire, and^ 

cept him and his mother, the countess of Exeter, near her 

on. Mary consulted the emperor, and Charles was too 

aware of the superior advantages to be derived from an 

nee with England, not to seek the union for his own son 

ip, which would give him a complete triumph over his rival 

ry ; but as this proposal would require great address and 

agement, he trusted the commissioii lo \)cvfe \w^\5A\^s5fe ^^ 

tard, and contented himself with te\\Va|j'Nlax^ V!!Qa.\.«^^^'^«^^e^ 



^met would brin^ a firmer support to hei throne, aitd,i 
Ins age allow him, he should himself aspire to the 
Ikt hand. H« mtg^t, however, solicit for others ; bts i 
fria ct oS Sjuun. w»s most dear to him ; but he nisheij 

penuwk, only that she would consult her inelioatiotU 

i fearlessly commuoicate to him the result of In 
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ll WM MOO known thai Philip had been proposed, ud litt 
h» had not been rejected. The chancellor delivered Ibetdh 
lUMats of the cfHmcil, when he reminded the qawn ttwl Dtt 
uie^ance of the Spaniards nould not be putiailtrtBdaredif 
her*abject9; that the alliance would subject tUl OOoHfl' 
a war with France, and that the marriage woid&TWllMldl 
witbout a 'dispensBlioB from the pope, tvhose aoibontj DM 
Bat acknowledged in England. Mary had acquainted Ha«J 
and Charles with her determiDalion to restore the incirat 
worship, lie former offered the aid of his army to iNtB* 
plish her design ; the latter advised her to move wiUiCtiliiW 
and to wait for the ronsenf ofhpr pnrlitimpnt. 

She issued no order respecting the aiiuient service, iAwt 
riw bad a right to worship God as she pleased in ha on 
palace. The reformed preachers became alarmed ; the nlboBt 
clerfry transgressed the existing laws, and a riot was ootr 
sioned by the celebration of mass in a church in tlw Hi«» 
market. When Bourne, one of the royal chaplaios, «* 
prescliing at St. Paul's eroas, he complained of the l&tt ^ 
aoTstions ; immediately a voice in the crowd called out, " poD 
him down," and a dagger being thrown, which struck aM<f 
the columns of the pulpit, he withdrew for shelter into 8L 
Paul's church. The queen declared that she could not M* 
ceal her religion, which she had practised from her inba^i 
but added she had no intention (o compel otfiers to enibcw 
" till further order was taken by common consent," TImi» 
mers at this time looked to the princess Etizabetli, the hit 
presumptive to the crown, as the supporter of the new faith; 
but she became of her sister's opiaiop, and sent to purcbaM 
in Flanders the ornaments in use for the celebnttion of ntf- 
■ Crenmer, who had so zeB.\ovu,Vj VubcMi<c«d in the cause of Um 




tffirtii wMl iMitjbf the qmm. who did 
hha to «h« Tmw, hot allmPid hin to ntira to hto 
at Lunbeth. WhOe IImm, tho cstholie Mrvic* wm 
hi hk «i4htdnl aft Lmbeth; at wUch ha was 
lik aWiii4 i^ nfntcd pafaKdj tha report of H haTiiig 
i^-dlM' al hia. datiw. Ha waa afiarwaida lant to tha 

aoiaMhli tif Mary aftidad a paood triumph to 
IILk «hi BoBMD pontic and ha appaiotad cardinal 
llll tohahMvato to tha quaea, as wall aa to tha emperor 
hMSba«d IhaUnf of nanea. But Pbla waa trnwilling to 
BiMdi^lithaWfiiai oa tha margin of the lake of Chiarda, and 
ti^pMIMmaneo Coanwndone to London, in the cha« 
ltV>if MlMii«ar, aa eooui^ to settle Aa affiuia of his de^ 
|||M«iaii. Through tha aetpiaiwtanfie of Lee, one of the 
11^ hnaMhold^ Oonunendone had interfiaws whh the queen; 

him to Inform tha pontiff, thai it was her 
wfah to see her kingdom reconeilad to the holy 
pif M.riia advised eantion^ and said, that every trace of a 
iniphndinoa' between har and the oourt of Borne must, 
■bapraiantft ha carefully concealed. 
|ltoV«ti her ftnt paryament with a strong desire to effect 
KAbai: to fiBBOva iWmi herself the stam of illegitimacy ; 
I <» wtiara to its former ascendency the religion of her 
hpnh Tbira appeared little doubt as to the attainment of 
Igtm QtfBOt) but to the second it was foreseen that the 
iMaaay of tha pope would form a powerful dfagection. In 
liiMiA maetiag of the new parliamMit a bill passed, by 
iHMNras enacted, that the marriage between Henry and 
tha laother of Mary, should be repuUd good and 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever. Another bill 
thtt tha saane ibrm of wforshqp and administration 
aaaraments, as had been used in the last year of 
Vin., AooM be revived and practised, from the 20tb 
iMtflifbUowtegnonth (December). Another bm passed, 
llHm attaiadsr to the persons of Thomas, archbishop oC 
hMwbaiy} QidUofd Dudley, Jana Dudley^ his wife, and 
rj^hiaw DnJBay, AH thaM persona vpsra ai^aigned a»d 
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toavlctfd tluring Uie session ; but it vrae not the' 

trntion they sVinnld suffer, as she only meant 

kUnn the loyalty of their party. 

Th« Trfonncrs were unanimous in their exerlions 

Mary from forming b mBiriag^ with [he jiriDceofl 
> tncwure nhicli they dreaded would pluce 
d(»i>olic prince on the Eiig'iish throne. Tbeaiifil'f] 
duial Pole in England was anxiously desired, 
Uixlcrslond llial he was against the malchj battti 
ti ibe French ambassador Noailles prcYeQleJ liii 
rn»i9 iQinister indulged his antipathy to Spiinfl*-^ 
risk of olfeiiding his sovereign- He entoiira'ri**'^ 
CDUlcnted, and made so powerful a parly, is W 
murder of Arundel and of Paget, who were ninettt'|j'^ 
tbe alliance ; but his project was given up, ^"^ |yj7^ 
An address from Uie commons, praying her ^|^(li4 
band from her own nobility. She took uw*"*^ ^ ^ 
lulvice, and attributing llieir proceeding to ^ jM'^i^ 






his cunning. She took the imperial ambass^ wHo*** 
into her private oratory, and on her knees jjSp^'^d 
after having recited the hymn, " Veni Creaf ((i**"^ 
called on God to wilneas that she pledged her"''^ nf''™ 
prince of Spain; ami while she lived would ^^^jist*! 
other man for her husband." Though this prCii^^^^KKei' 
profoundly secret, her manner and conduct s]^Jitai 
resolved. In her answer, however, to the aC^^ liuii 
commons, she pleaded her right to select a ,^hl 
herself; hut promised that in her choice she shoul^^fjJ 
considerate as to the happiness of her subjects as <7 i 
und they were satisfied, j 

No pains were spared to create dissension be^'', 
royal sisters; Elizabeth was jealously watched by l^ 
perialists, while she was sedulously flattered by the OppI 
parly. She was said to have received nucluma] risfil 
Noailles, which she convinced Mary to be false. Ol 
Other hand, she was told that her sister meant to dtdm 
a bustard byactoS paT\iameii\.-, wAsW^naa supposed 
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ace, because the queen sometimes gave the precedence 
pany to the countess of Lennox, and the duchess of 
who were the representatives of her aunts, the 
I and French queens. In 1554, the arrival of ambas* 
from the emperor, brought the marriage of Mary 
a nearer view ; and while Gardiner settled the terms 
mion, which he did with great prudence and foresight, 

protect England from any encroachments on its 
9 and guarded it against any hostile consequences in 
3us alliances, Noailles and his adherents employed 
*tjfice to inflame the public discontent. Afler many 

1 futile suggestions, it was resolved to wait the arrival 
»9 who was expected in the spring, and then to marry 
ey, whom the queen had created duke of Devonshire^ 
kbeth, and to proclaim them king and queen of 
L« A surmise of this marriage was instilled into 
I of Elizabeth, under a pretence that it was the only 
y which she could escape the suspicions of her sisteir 
:i.d the bitter though undeserved enmity of Philip. 

time the lords of the council were not ignorant of the 

s of the French ambassador, and the designs of the 

One of the officers of Elizabeth's household having 

it a stranger, calling himself a pastor of the French 

liad» during the last month, several conferences with 
cess, it was inferred that this was an agent of the dis- 
, and it was proposed to confine her ; but Mary would 
•w oC it) and Paget was sent to Elizabeth to admonish 
lerduty to the queen. 

ipext day the conspiracy was made public ; Courteney, 

malversation with Gardiner, informed him of the whole 

iter which the party, in defiance of the royal authority, 

4 to arm themselves and their tenants. A letter, 

by Wyat, to advise Elizabeth's removal to Dunning- 
E^ intercepted by one of the council, and the queen 
»ed her to court ; but the princess shut herself in her 
Mr at Ashridge, and ordered her servants to fortv6^ IV^^ 

In this aflTair the leaders conftded \u Wve *\\s^w«iv^^ ^S. 
opinion; they thought that the naWoiv xwiw^xfto^^n 
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condemned the projected mairitt^, wkI IbMSCtfj* 
u easily icmoved frotn the throne as lad; Jm ft 
been : a very Tew days dispell^ the illusioi 
only itaat the iiisurreclion assumed a fbrnudiUe^ 
and the insurgents would soon havebeeudi 
one Bret, in the troops of the royalist^ whomifl 
been leagued with them. He, on seeing UutnWi| 
claimed, "Musters, we are going' 10 flghliii 
quarrel, against our friends and countrymM,*^ 
to preserve us from the doiniuion of foreigncn ' 
think that no English heart should oppw 1Ml4 
resolved, for my own part, tn shed inyblMdii*^ 
this worthy captain, master Wyat." Thi?*'* 
the rebel party gave a great increase of KttM 
cause, and they immediately proceeded In \M 
every precaution had been taken to sect 
court, the Tower, and the city. The mayorol 
ordinary meeting of the citizens, to wUeb th^ 
and wna received in the Guildhall vtith e 
She complained of the men of Kent said ihtjbll 
denined her intended marriage, but now bad ■ 
their motive was to obtain the exercise of the n 
and to abolish the national worship*, 
riage," she continued, ■■ ye shall understand ft 
prised not the doing thereof, without the adTiccf 
privy council; nor am I, I assure ye, so bentloB! 
or HO afleclionale, that for my own pleasure I w 
where I Inst, or needs must have a husband, 
lived a maid ; and doubt nothinfi;, but with God's f 
able to live so still. Certainly, did I think thstlli 
were to the hurt of you my subjects, or to iheln'l' 
of my royal estate, I would never consent then 
I promise you, on the word of a queen, that if it ^ 
pear to the lords and commons in parliament, ti 
tenefit of the whole realm. I will never many \ 
WherefoTc slanA fast awa\t\5t these rebels, jonTm 



mine ; reu.T \\\em i\o*., foi \ ^ 



^'je.'V^ioBi* 



i I will leave with you my lord Hpwttd, and my lord 
, who will be assistant with the mayor for your de* 

She departed, and before the next morning more 
renty thousand persons had enrolled their names for 
tection of the metropolis. 

1 Wyat led his rebel army into the city, the council 
i the queen to enter the Tower for safisty ; but she 
i her determination to remain at her post ; and the 
osite St. James's palace was occupied by a battery 
ms and a squadron of horse. The rebels proceeded 
^te ; Wyat, being refused admittance, endeavoured 

his way back ; but finding his cause lost, he sur^ 
i at Temple Bar, to sir Maurice Berkeley, who took 
lisoner to the Tower. 

queen's clemency in sparing the lives of the former 
Ltors had been blamed by the emperor, and by her 
uncillors^ and she herself attributing the present in* 
»n to her former lenity, while the remembrance of her 
itill agitated her thoughts^ signed tlie warrant for the 
n of Guilford Dudley, and the lady Jane. The life 
Liter was said to have been forfeited by the rebellious 

of her father ; yet would it have been more to the 
of Mary to have found some other means of securing 
from the disloyal conduct of this family, rather than 
leath of that unfortunate lady*. The duke of Suffolk 
itied ; his carelessness of his daughter's safety, and his 
ss in seeking to excuse himself by the accusation of 

excited the indignation of the public against him, 
course of the examination of the several prisoners in 
pver, sufficient proof appeared that the princess Eliza* 
.8 privy to the insurrection, and, indeed, that she was 
pal party in it ; she being the person whom the con- 
been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord GaQford loxether, bnt 
ve that such a scene might have excited a commotion in their favour, it was 
I that lady Jane should suffer within the Tower. She submitted her neck to 
oner with astonishing firmness and composure. Sir John Gage, constable of 
took occasion, as he led lady Jane to execution, to teQ^«%\.%oTCv« «av«i^\-^x«r 
he might keep as a perpetual memurial of her. She f5;&.^e\ivm\i«t \siJa\e^Qw2«-» 
e badjast written three sentences on seeing liet Yk\ta\>8AS% ^tlJiVAi \ cs&iSV 
ler ia Latin, sod the third an the Englisk language 
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sat Co 
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of dwticaLy,«Ucb contained every aecni^ IM ie 
most ingenioas could devise, or the most timonmsdeac; 
and pbced the faonoor, the fruichises, and the nghis of the 
nathnesv bejoad danger or coatroversy. The queen, a*« 
she exchanged treaties with count Elgmont (who had acted 
as proxy for Philip), expressed, before the lords of the ooadi 
ho* determination to redeem the pledge of laith sbehadgiici 
to her peof^ on the day of her coronation. Satisfied nidi 
this reasoning, both houses confinned the treaty of mainfe^ 
and declared that Maiy, after its solemnization, shooldcv*- 
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it Wvcr.** ife nys. "• I protest aftn God (who ska] jonarMte 
Am! iewmO Oat I aefer practbed. eoMaled. aor emamU » mj 
^ fvqafirial fojoarpenoa aaj waj, or daageroos totktittakr 
"^ '~^'Ster Wju, ke a^t peiaf ealur writ me a lettar: Ht«i»J 
ijfitaaUa; aBdaafcrtheflopieorB^letfaraeattotkiFtaiA 
■aetenaBj. if erer I teat him woid, B«ssa(e, (oka. « 
\a ^Uami ttadhe I wa stead ia to Bj detke.''-LxnAB>. 
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lercise the sovereignty as sole queen, without giving 
or right to Philip, as tenant by courtesy, or by any 
nner. Noailles, who sometimes commits some 
blunders, has represented Gardiner to have sug- 
it Mary, like her father, ought to have the power of 
^ the succession afler her death, but no mention of 
motion appears in the journals, 
ench king, encouraged by his ambassador, still en- 
hopes of preventing the marriage. Misled by the 
;ion of Noailles, to suppose the people unanimous in 
osition to Philip, he ordered that the hopes of the 
ihould be kept alive; to do which the following 
llusion was practised. The most extraordinary 
sre heard to issue from a wall in Aldersgate-street, 
i with words of obscure meaning, which were imme- 
terpreted to the crowd, by persons in the secret. 
; was believed to be superhuman, the voice of the 
)st, warning a wicked and incredulous generation, 
[led against the marriage of the queen, and the im- 
the mass ; and threatened the citizens with war, 
pestilence, and earthquakes. Multitudes assembled 
sten to the spirit, till workmen, by order of the ma- 
began to demolish the wall ; when Elizabeth Crofls^ 
woman of eighteen, crept out of her hiding-place, 
issed that she had been hired and instructed to act 
)y a person of the name of Drakes. She was put 
lory*. 

Philip landed at Southampton the English gave him 
ng reception. Pleased with the youth and grace of 
n, and the pleasure expressed in his countenance, 
itors saluted him with exclaiming, " God save your 
The marriage was performed in the cathedral 
Winchester, by Gardiner, in the presence of crowds 
y collected from all parts of Christendom. From 
er the royal pair proceeded to the metropolis, where, 
1 appearances are indications of internal fee\vci^^'CQ& 

* LziroABD, 7oL Vii, p. ^%. 
U 
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kin^ and qneen migbt have flaliered themseWes thai iSmf I 
reigned in the liearts &iv1 the al&ctioDs of iheir subjeets. 

Mary, convinced that the railiire of the insiirreetion W 
grvstly sirenglhentd her pnwer, turned her thoughts t> dki 
re-uniun of the English church with that of liome; mte 
eflecling of which much was to be expected from thtopp» 
siljun of ihose who felt conscientious objections Ui the n- 
thority of the pontifT, anil of others wbose objectioas trow 
from motives of interest. The first class was in no waj Iw- 
Diidable -, but in the second was included almost ftij 
faniily in EugUnd, since these had all shared the plunder oi 
the church: and, to quiet apprehension, GarttiBer n* itw 
surest bteps would be the obtaining a bull which ^i^«A< 
firm all past alienation of church property to the pnteA 
claimants ; but as he knew Pole dilTeied from him in Dpiaiaa 
on this point, he obtained the cardinaFs deteution in FUb- 
ders. while Manriquez explained the difficulty to Jnliuhin 
the names of the king and the queen. The pontiff b/^ 
bull, empowered the legate to -^ive. alienate, and inwitr, U 
the present possessors, all properly which had been lanfiW 
the church, during the rei^s of Henry VIII. and EdmrdVL 

The jiapal legate, Pole, was met at Dover by tbt M 
Moiilagne and the bishop of Ely ; and hsviog' proceeded ia 
his barge to Westminster, the chancellor received bim ua Ui 
landiug. the king at the gate of the palace, and the qOMatt 
the head of the staircase. A few days afler hia arrival, Al 
queen being seated on the tlirone in the parliament hcuM 
Pole absolved " all those present, and the whole natioi^ad 
the dominions thereof, from all heresy and schism, moA aB 
judgments, censures, and penalties, for that cause incwnjf 
and restored them to the comniunion of holy church, i* ll 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost," 

Gurdiner, on the following Sunday, preached at SL PuFi 
Cross the celebrated sermon in which he bitteri; lamenttJ tk 
conduct under Henry VIII., and exhorted all who had &lki 
with him, to rise with him, and seek the unity of the caUulk 
church, 

fiy the proceedings 'N\\it.U \^n\.oot.^lace in parliament, (tv 
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fiystem of religious polity, which had prevailed for many 
ries before Henry VI 11., was re-established in England. 
3 jurisdiction which the pontiff, in virtue of his su- 
icy, elaimed to exercise within the realm, was comprised 
the following heads : Ist. He was acknowledged as 
bishop of the christian church, with authority to reform 
idress heresies, errors, and abuses, within the same. 
Uo him belonged tlie institution, or confirmation, of 
s elect, ^rd. He could grant to dergymen licenses of 
sidence, and permission to hold more than one benefice, 
ure of souls. 4th. He dispensed with the canonical 
xiefits of matrimony; and 5th. He received appeals 
« Bpiritual courts. 

he dose of the session a pardon was granted to the 
r-B in the Tower. Elizabeth appeared at court, and 
ending some months on a visit to the king and queen, 
^lated her with kindness and rei^ct, she returned to 
■. house in the country. 

^^<milles had persuaded himself that the emperor's 
ul <^ject in his son's marriage was to secure the power 
mad against France, he abated nothing of his earnest- 
keeping up the spirit of the discontented, and he 
'^ in sending misstatements to his royal master. 
>Bsequence of the papal authority being restored in 
c3, ambassadors were sent from this court to the holy 
■^before they had proceeded far on their journey, Julius 
r^ was succeeded by Marcellus II., who enjoyed the 
honours only twenty-one days. At his death the 
t cirbinet used their interest in behalf of cardinal Pole ; 
this they were not joined by the French monarch, or 
E>eror: C&raffa was chosen, and took the name of 
^. On the day of his coronation the English embassy 
I Rome, but they waited three days without the city, 
. "bull was published at the request of Philip and Mary, 
raised Ireland to the dignity of a kingdom : they were 
itroduced and kindly received by Paul. Carne re- 
I as resident ambassador ; tY\e oVXvct^ ^^\xstw^ N» 
d, btin^g with them the \is\ia\ i^T^scnXs. 

u2 j 
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It KM ihe unfortunate belief si this period, that it nufl 
iudispcmable duty to punish the professors of crronaM 
docirines. During; the short reign of Ednard Yl., iheO- 
fonners exercised the same spirit of persecution nhid) lb) 
bad formerly condemned in the papists. By the aCMsW 
Mar), the po\*eT of (he sword passed frum the hands of 
party to those of tlie other, but with whom the present perst- 
cuiion first originaled is even now a matter of don' 
those of Ihe reformed writers who assign the infamy of llw 
measure to Gardiner, the general tenor of bis conduct mt; 
supply an answer. When at a later period sir Frgodi 
Hastings applied to him the epithet " bloody," Persons in- 
digiisntly replied: " Verely I beleeve that if a roan diould 
ask any good-natured protestant that lived in queen Huiei 
tjme, and hath both wit to judge and indiBerency to tipeai 
the tmlhe, without passion, he wil confesse that no onegreil 
man in that government was further off from blood Uni 
bloodin esse, or from cruellie and revenge, than bisllopG»^ 
diner, who was knonn to be a moat teiider-harled uA mj^ 
man in thut behalf) in so much (hat it was soinetyiBts.ui 
by some great personages, objected to him fur no small fis)>i 
to be ever full of compassion in the oflli-e and chargethult 
bare; yea, to him especially it was imputed, that nonenTllK 
greatest and most knowen prolestniites in queen Marie'sreigM 
were ever called to accompt, or put to trooblc for religion." 

The question regarding the punishment of heretics »» 
frequently debated by the lords in the council, and an*ctU 
revive the statutes enacted to suppress the doctrine of ibi 
Lollards passed the two houses of parliament in the yesflfr 
lowing that of the queen's marriage. 

The beginning of 1555 shewed a lowering prospect Klk 
reformed preachers. The first victims to this act weie O- 
amincd before Gardiner, assisted by thirteen bishops, and in* 
crowded court of lords and knights, they replied that lit 
works of Gardiner himself had taught them to reject lln 
authority of the bishop of Rome. A delay of tweulj-foBf 
hours was granted them ; but they scorned to feign an &BSit 
io doctrines which tUe^ did not. believe, and all suffered "iili 



cooitvKcj. Tliese pratomarlyr!^ of the reformed church 
in^Uuid were, Rogers, Sauiirlera, Houper, and Taylor. 

that time Gardiner never afierwurds to<jk liis seat on 
itench. and Bonner, bishop of London, filled the nn^racious 
Sis other prisoner? were excommnnicated, and de- 
to the civil power; lut their execution was suspended 
iBCqiience of a sermon, preached by Alphonso di Castro* 
Spanish friar, and confessor to Philip. He condemned the 
contrary to the true spirit of Christianity, and 
irted h'ra hearers to practise mildness, not severity ; 
the diityof biahops, not to seek the death, but 
■nstract the iornorance of their misguided brethren. It is 
bMe that the fires of Smilhfield might not have been 
Midled but for the excesses committed by some of the 

rollers, and by a new conspiracy which had been organized 
the counties of CanTbridg;e, Sufli)lk, and Norfolk. The 
hl^Btrates in the disaffected neighbourhood were ordered tu 
m those guilty of heresy by admonitions, and if they con- 
led atetinate to give Ibem to the ordinary, that they might 
diaritable instruction be removed from their naughty 
aiosB, or be ordered according lu iJie laws provided in that 
alf In general, the bishops declined proceeding against 
h of the preacliers as were sent to them, until iheir re- 
remarked by some of the council, and a repri- 
tns sent to lionner that the king and queen marvelled 
want of zeal, and required him to proceed according 
'. Ifce i>relates dared no longer liesitate. and one victim 
another to imitate his constancy under swfferinga 
ih -it -would be painful to relate. The most distinguished 
PUie reformers were Crannier, Ridley, and Latimer. These 
■D were now compelled to undergo the same punishment 
ley had concurred in inflicting, during the preceding reign, 
litlie BBahnptists. 

dUdley was bom at Wilmontswitk in Tynedale. He had 
idied in the universities of Cambridge, Paris, and Louvain. 
bad obtained preferment in the English church through 
interest of Craumer. In learning he was superior to the 
er lefonned prelates, and his refusal to luurry, though hs 
u 3 



did not condemn marriage in other divines, taised 
taiiun very high. His zeal for the new doctrine \ed'] 
•upport the projects of Nortimmberland. His sc 
Uary and Elizabeth caused liis confinement 
where he betrayed his conscience by conforming to the amrat 
fiuth; but his apoalacy was severely lashed by (he pen <i 
Bradford, and his speedy repentance again edified his fosf 
culed brethren, 

Lalimer iu die commencement ofhia career often eiliilatei 
a vacillation of opinion which Is seldom found in a maa who 
aspires to the palm of niartyrdom. His waywatd mind 
endangered his life under Henry, but he had (lien poirerfiil 
friends at court, — Butts, the king's physician, Craiinitia,uid 
Anne Boleyu, then queen consort : the latter retained tata u 
her chaplain, lie pleased Henry by his coarse iovtcUnt 
against the pnpal authority, and the monarch garebimlbe 
bishopric of Worcester, which he afterwards forftitol Ij 
rendering hisorthodoKy suspicious. The tic-cession of fidwiri 
recalled him to court. H is eliiquence was bold and v^atli 
and seasoned with quaint conceits, low jests, andauitvE 
builbonery that suited the taste of his hearers, so (hit Ik 
boys would esclaim as they followed iiim to the pulpil, " Hut 
at them, father Latimer, have at them." Hovvever, Iw ml 
incautious when he trod on political ground, and in speiUng 
of the succession gave it as his opinion that it wouUhe* 
greater benefit to England that God should take the la£n 
Mary and Elizabeth to himself, than that they shonid, by mn- 
rying foreign princes, endanger the reformed church. RidltJ 
and Ijatimer suffered together in 1555. To shorten tlwir 
sufferings at the alalie, bogs of gunpowder were suspcn&d 
to their neclcs ; but Ridley endured long and excrucitiixS 
pain from the weight of die faggots with which his brotbtr- 
in-law had covered him, thinking thereby to hasten his deatb, 
but which, pressing too closely, prevented the flames ascewl- 
ing, so that the lower extremities were consumed be&re Ibe 
vital parts were touched. Upon one of the by-standers hearing 
him call out that " he could not burn," the pile was opened. 
r and an explosion of the gunpowder extinguished his lift. 
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nmer, towards whom the provisions of the canon law 
itrictly observed, was waiting in confinement the period 
d for his answer to come from the papal court, and on 
» firom the window of his cell, his companions led to 
Lon, his resolution wavered ; however, he recovered his 
ss, but that only for a short time, till the sentence was 
iced to him from Rome, and then his fortitude agun 
L to his fears, and in seven successive instruments he 
3 the faith which he had taught, and approved of that 
he had opposed. But this recantation could not save 
. lie council had decided that the political offences were 
^t to be overlooked, and they required he should suffer 
cisample*s sake.*' Having obtained the respite of a few 
■.e made a full and public declaration of his conduct, 
^ledged himself the author of the divorce between 
Euid Catharine, and of the evils which were the result ; 
L himself of blasphemy against the sacrament; and 
d the pope to forgive his offences against the apostolic 

king and queen to forgive his transgressions, an<l 
^ the pity of the whole realm, and the universal church, 

wretched soul.* On the morning of the fatal day 
ft , a Spanish friar, who had often visited Cranmer, 
C9 assist him in his last preparation, and submitted 
CDUsideration a paper, which he advised him to read at 
c «. The archbishop transcribed and signed the paper ; 
^n the friar was gone, he wrote a second copy, in which 
t.ed the part asserting the queen's right, and, instead of 
^fession of faith contained in the original copy, he sub- 
L a disavowal of the retractations he had already made. 
I the sermon preached by Dr. Cole, previous to the 
ion, Cranmer stood on a platform, " the very image of 
•" At the conclusion he read his paper, which was 
in attentive silence until he recalled his former recanta- 

The lord Williams called to him to " remember him- 
Uid play the Christian." " I do," replied the arch- 
» ; "it is now too late to dissemble. I must now speak 
ith." He was conducted to the stake, dftdwvw^X 
3ver chaaged his belief 'y that bis Tecai[\\.a\:\w&\^ 




wrunff ft*im Wm by the hope oflife; andthvt," 

Itad nffeiid«i by writing contrary to his liearl, it stiould kttt 

first to receive its punrshment." To the surprise of A\ 

Ihnisl his hand into the fire, saying, *' This hath offoM? 

The Catholics eipreased ihetr disappointment by i 

aguiiist his innincerity ; the Prulestants defended bi 

by mainlaining that his constancy at the etake hsd atoned bl 

his apoalacy in prison*. 

From Ihe period of Pole'R appointment to the see of Can- 
terbury, we do not find tliat any other person suffeivd fotliiB 
Teligioii!! faith in that diocese ; but the periecotjoi) ^ncnU^ 
continned, except at short intervals, during tbcTeigiio/'Marj-. 
If any things could be ui^ed in extenuation nf Ak enietea 
then exercised, it would be the great and fujijutill [iinwio 
ttmi given by the reformers ; yet these dedncUcms MJDilkt 
but liille from the infamy of the measures irfaich caadaniH& 
tn tlie space of four years, nearly two huttdred pemotW 
perish in the flames for religious opiniott. Ai Ife mU 
)»uk^ buck Hilh horror on those Kceties, it leariis tflUoftlbt 
legislation of a more loteranl age. 

Tlie affaire of the kingdom in their political rdMtn Ind 
undergone but little change; Noailles continaed the nM 
career of intrigue, and by his own duplicity gained AeKkc 
»haracler for his royal master. The emperor Lad boerot 
weary of the fatigues of government, and required ibeiw- 
senceof his son Philip in Flanders; but Mary, nfaosappori 
herself pregnant, (the event had been announced in the No- 
vember following' her marriage,) obtained from him afBomiH 
noi to leave her till aller her delivery. The naual 
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were all made, public prayers were offered up for her 
«nd that of her child ; physicians were kept in attend- 
-nd ambassadors were appointed to announce the news 
Lgn courts, and much time was passed in anxious ex- 
DDy when at length it was ascertained that a disease 
en mistaken for a state of pregnancy. 
■p departed to Flanders, having strongly recommended 
een to the care of cardinal Pole. In the absence of her 
id, Mary employed her mornings in acts of devotion and 
' ; her afternoons she gave to the affairs of the state ; 
J new measure was adopted without the consent of 
who kept up a regular intercourse, by letter, with the 
srs. Mary had soon to regret the loss of her able and 
I minister Gardiner, who, the last time he spoke in the 
exerted his eloquence successfully in procuring the con- 
* parliament to the queen's proposal of restoring that 
I of the church property which had been appropriated 
crown to the use of the clergy, to be placed at the dis- 
»f the cardinal, for the augmentation of small livings, 
pport of preachers, and the furnishing of exhibitions to 
Ts in the universities. The queen re-established the 
<Viars at Greenwich, the Carthusians at Sheen, and the 
.ins at Sion. The dean and prebendaries of West- 
T gave up their church to a colony of Benedictine 
; the knights of St. John were restored, and the dig- 
Lord Prior was conferred on Sir Thomas Tresham ; 
r all these, the hospital of the Savoy was alone allowed 
lain after the death of Mary. 

J presence of Gardiner had checked the spirit of the 
IS ; but no sooner was he removed, than a new conspiracy 
>rmed against Mary and Philip. There is every reason 
pose that Elizabeth, in whose favour the conspiracy had 
planned, was privy to its operations. To Philip she 
her escape from danger. Finding that Mary was not 
to leave issue to succeed her, she wished to retain Eliza- 
br the succession; fearing that otherwise the crown 
be claimed by the young queen o? ^eo\."5, wv^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
power of his rival, the king of Fiance. lA.^^^ ^xoSa^'s^^^ 
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te belicTe her sister innoceDt, and sent her & rii 

her offecUon ; and Elizabeth expressed her abhairencci 

■iniBler attetnpU in a \ellet to the quern, in vifaich she 

*' th&t there were good surgeons for making anati 

bearts, then, whalsoever others slioiild snbject by i 

queen would be sure of by knowledge: and the 

miety clouds »hould offuseate the clear light of her 

more her tried tikoughts would glisten to the dimming dF-l 

ktdden malice." 

She, liowever, had formed the intention to avail bcrsetf^F 

mn invitalion rrotn the French monarch, through (in arabot- 

sador, and accejit an asylum in France ; bat NobiUes wbs 

g«ne, and his successor dissuaded h«r from ftu» ri(^ 

j »nd told her, if she ever hoped to wear the 

I England, she must not, on any occasion, quH Ha shores. 

I The protestanU advised her to select the prince of D«n- 

I mark, or the king of Sweden, as her husband, bollib«og 

! her builors. Klizabeth referred them to her sister, il llw 

same time she assured the qneen of ite being- her oim desire, 

with her good pleasure, to remain a single woman. Mary 

approved of Philibert, duke of Savoy, for Elizabeth, ss llie 

most probable means to secure the evercise of the cnhelie 

worship after her death; and Philip, wlio would havelteea 

glad to indemnify the duke for the loss of his hereditary esUlo 

fay the reversion of the English crown, wanted Mary to n* 

her authority with her sister ; but the former replied, tfaut H 

was essential to marriage that the will should be free, and iht 

refused to use any severity. Elizabeth continued tx> reside it 

Hatfield, and sometimes at the court, in a state of appaan' 

liberty, though she was always under the eyes of vrstdiAil 

guardians. Though Mary, at the request of her heAmd, 

■ treated her sister with kindness in private, and wiUi raspeet 
in public, there existed no genuine sentiments of sisterly JoR 

1 between them { since Mary regarded Elizabetli as a hastnid 
I and a rival, and Elizabeth looked upon Mary as a jealous tui 
L vindictive sovereign. 
I The king's absence added to the disquietude of the qnwn, 

■ ind she sent to him the lord Paget lo urge his retiini ; but 

L: . 
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> was occupied in negotiations in defence of his outb 
lorn of Naples, which he considered he was in some 
er of losing by the accession of Carafia to the pap^ 
. CarafiTa had always distinguished himself by his oppo- 
to the Spanish ascendancy. In consequence of the ex* 
jealousy between the pontiff and Philip, letters had beea 
epted which convinced the pontiff that the Spanish go* 
lent was secretly effecting his removal from the pope- 
Henry of France had formed a secret league with Paul» 
^oailles had orders to conceal from England by any 
>ods he might find needful, for expediency superseded 
>ther law in the breast of the French king, who, from no 
motive^ had acted the part of a bitter enemy to Mary, 
is ambassador had ably seconded the intention of his 
T. French troops now poured into Italy ; and to aggr%- 
'liilip still more, the resentment of families, whose r^ 
had suffered by religious persecution, was roused to 
s their treasonable practices against Mary. Thomas 
c}, grandson to the late duke of Bnckingham, called 
t.lie exiles to join his standard, and exhorted them to 
MD preserve their lives, lands, wives, children, and trea- 
*' from the tyrannic sway of the Spaniards." The 
Ici displayed their loyalty in opposing the views of 
^ and Henry, by attempting to embarrass the queen^ 
ced her to lend her husband that aid which it should 
3een the object of France to avert From the accession 
ry to the throne, Henry had maintained towards her the 
Tance of a friend, while aU along he had acted as aa 
sary. A proclamation was issued charging him with 
^ supplied her enemies with money to procure ships and 
8, and warning the English merchants to abstain from 
affic in the dominions of Henry, against whom it was in- 
^d to declare war. The victory of St. Quinton was the 
I of this resolution, but the French sought an ample re* 
e in the siege of Calais, which they recovered from the 
ish, afler it had remained in their possession, mox^ N!Dais^ 
Hundred years. Some writers, in slalVtv^ \teiv% o^^vyxwRS^^-* 
been inclined to blame the ministers fot nol«vjffi^^^^xiJC\^V^^ 



vidla; for its defence ; while nihers hare attributed it 
Calali to (reasonable conducL Lord Wentworth, the A 
■■dxrnie of the officers, were Iriedon their rel 

Tlie English government were suspicious of 1) 
tioat of Philip, who riSered the aid of his foreig 
to nearer Calais, and they refused the service, fi 
Brf that he meant to keep the place for himself; tel^ 
WWrwards ji roved his fidelity tn England, when Philiprtli 
even ofler of reconciliation with France, because JI(iirjM*t 
fus««l to grant Calais, the surrender of which wasaidetAB C 
indispensable condition of the treaty. To M^ry tie ha a P 
Calal* caused such severe affliction, that on ki M-^ 
fthe declared, if she were opened, the word " C»UiB"»OB\ii* 
fovind engraven on her hearL Her health hadbeWfrj"' 
licBte since her supposed pregnancy, and an alliiclLof»'"''i 
whith bad been fatal to thousands of her subjects. wufi"" ^ 
her three inonlhs to her chamber- During ihut toe "I 
lUMJesty's piety, her cheerfulness, and resignation, e^" '"' j, 
atttndaiils: on her requiring from Elisabeth to IW "> 
arowal of her religious sentiments, the princess decliwl"'" ^ 
self to be a tMie and conscientious believer in the t^ t 
creed; and that she could only do now what she W"** ^ 
before, confirm the Hsserlion with an oath; and shej'^* ■^ 
God " that the earth might open and swallow her up ^''* 1 
she were not a catholic." As the queen's danger incB*^ V 
she ordered Jane Dormer, one of her maids of honour, "* I 
■flerwaids duchess of Feria, to carry to Elizabeth the ji*'* ' 
in her custody, and to make her three requests : thiil ^, 
woQld be good to her servants, would repay the soms ^ 
money which hod been lent on privy seals, and wonid suppo'' 
the established church. On the morning of her death nns 
was celebrated in her chamber: she was perfectly seusihli 
and espired a few minutes before its conclusion. Cardini 
Pole had also been some time confined by a fever, and KU 
vived his royal relative only twenty-two hours. He hi 
reached his fifly-ninlh, Mary her forty-second year. 

The moral character of this queen is acknowledged by I 
writers to have beeti such aa \.o t\o:\mT«?i^«s.<^OMm even ll 
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irulent of her enemies. It has been before observed 
3 extirpation of erroneous doctrine was then inculcated 
ty by the leaders of every religious party ; she there- 
tjf practised virhat they taught The decency of Mary's 
as been mentioned with applause by those who la* 
. the dissoluteness which prevailed in that of her sue* 
In the affairs of government Mary always sought 
and profited by the information she received. At one 
) Spanish ambassador submitted to her perusal a pro« 
>y which to render her independent of parliament: it 
II drawn by a person who wished to ingratiate himself 
r ikvour. She sent for Gardiner, and bade him give 
real sentiments, as he would answer at the judgment- 
Qod. Having carefully perused it, ** Madam," replied 
late, " it is a pity that so virtuous a lady should be 
ided by such sycophants. The book is naught ; it is 
ith things too horrible to be thought of." She thanked 
id threw the paper into the fire, 
mind had been highly cultivated by education ; she 
Tamiliarly the French and Spanish languages, under- 
[talian, and replied with correctness to foreigners who 
}ed her in Latin ; and her conferences,* as related by 
ss in his despatches, shew her to have possessed an 
nd vigorous mind. 

did not follow the custom of her predecessors in their 
r journeys through the different counties, but confined 
cursions to the manor of Croydon, which belonged to 
irch of Canterbury; there she walked out with her 
without any distinction of dress, and visited the dwell- 
: the neighbouring poor; and where the family was 
lus^ oflen apprenticed, at her own expense, such of the 
a as appeared of promising dispositions. During her 
nuch attention was paid to the interests of the uni- 
3 of Oxford and Cambridge, and several individuals 
i their fortunes to the progress of leaping. Sir 
s Pope founded Trinity College in Oxford, making a 
lar regulation that its inmates s\\ou\d ^lgc^vjax^ *''' -^Y^aX. 
or the graces and purity of the IubAau \.oTv^>a^^*^ '^^^ 
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estabMshtd 9t, John's ; and the crittari 1 
Dr. €■'" Cambridge, endowed the ball which w 

beara *. 

M* ^liciltide for llie equal administration of jiniitf 1 
niay be inferred from the following admonition lo Motga ' 
chief juB^ce of the common pleas. " I charge )( 
said she, " to minister the law and justice indifferently, I 
without respect of person, and notwithstanding the old a 
amotig you, which uill not admit any frjlness lo spesk, ( 
other matter lo be heard in favour of the adversary, the | 
crown being a party, it is my pleasure that whatever 
brought in favour of the subject may be admitted and beard. 
Vou sit there, not as advocates for me, but as ioffiffettiit 
judges between me and my people," — Lingahd, vol. vii. 3S». 

In 1557, the czar, John BasiloTitch, sent his amhassador 
from Russia to our court, and queen Mary signed llie first 
treaty which was concluded between the t^ro kinodont! ; mi 
by which the woollen cloths and coarse linens of England were 
exchanged for the valuable skins and furs of the northern 
regions. 

The govemnjeiit of Ireland followed the proceedings in 
England. Tliere the legitimacy and right of the queen were 
atfirmod; the siicient sevvice was restored, and the p3pa' 
authority acknowledged. The lord deputy moulded the t«o 
districts of Ofally and Leix, into the King's County and 
Qneeo'a County, in honour of Philip and Mary, 



